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9.General Propoſitions' concern- 

| ing Subſtances, are often 
trifiing. © 


10, 575 
11. Thirdly Mine Words vari- 


io our Nnomledg. 


223 that there u a 
2. Man know: that be himſelf 


it. 
3. He knows alſo, t hat nothing 
cannot produce aBeing there» 
fore 82 Eternal. 
4. That eternal Being muſt be 
moſt Powerful. | 
5. Aud noft 2 IF 
6. And therefore 8 8 2 
r — Idea of. _ 7 
ing, not the ſole Proc 
8. Something from Eternity. 
9. Two ſorts of Beings, Mi- 
tative and Incogizatwe. 
. Io, Incogitative Being cannot 
produce a Cogitative. 
11, 12. Therefore there has been an 
d eternal Wiſdom. 
; 88 13. bes 
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The CON TENTS. 


13. Netber material or no. 

14. Nor material, Firſt, he- 
cauſe every Particle of Mat- 
ter is not cog tative, 

15, Secondly, One Particle a+ 
lone of Matter, cannot be 
cagitat ive. 8 

16. Thirdly, A Syſtem of inco- 
gitative Matter, cannot be 
cogitative, 

27» Whether in Motion or at 

Reft 


18, 1 9. Matrer not co-eternal 


with au eternal Mind. 
N 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Knowledge of the Exiſtence 
SECT. 


of other Things, 


1. Is to be bad only by Senſa- 
Lion. 


2. Inſtance Whiteneſs of this 


Paper. 

3. This, thq* not ſo certain as 
Demonſtration, yet may be 
call d Knowledge,and proves 
the Exiſtence of Things 
without us. 


4 Firſt, Becauſe we cannot | 


have them but by the Inlet 


| of the Senſes. 


5. Becauſe an Idea from actual 
Senſation, and another from 
Memory, are very diſtin# 

Perceptions, 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain 
which Accompanies au 
Senſation, Accompanies not 
the returning of thoſe Ideas 
without the external Ob- 


jeds. 8 
Imp Senſes aſiſt 


's Teſtimony of 


' the Exiſtence of outward 


8. This certainly is as great 
as our Condition needs, 
9. But reaches no farther than 
atual Senſation, 
10. Folly ro expe Dmonſt ra- 
tion in every thing. 
11. Paſt Eæiſtence i known by 
Memory. 
12. The Exiſtence of Spirits not 
knowable. 


13. Particular Propoſuttons con- 
cerning Exiſtence,are know» 
able. 

14. And general Propoſitions 
concerning abſtrat [deas, 


C H A P. XII. 
Of the Improvement of out 
4 2. | 
SECT. | 

1. Knowledge is not from a- 
ims. 

2. The Occaſion of that Ot inion. 

3. But from the comparing 
clear and diftinft Ideas — 

4. Dangerous ro build upon 
precarious H inc iple.. 

5. This no certain way to 
Truth. 

6. But to compare clear com- 
pleat Ideas under ſteddy 
Names. 

7, The ine Method of advan- 
cing Knowledge, u by con- 
der ing ur abtra@ Ideas. 

8. By which Morality aljo may 
be made cleaver, 

9. But Knowledge of Bodies 
= to be improved only by 
Experience, 

10. This may procure us Conve- 
mience, not Science. 

11. Ve are fitted for moral 

| Knowledge, and natural 
Improvements, 
I 34 


12. But muſt beware of Hypo- 
theſes and wro — HI 
13. The true uſe of Hh theſes. 
14. Cear and diſt ind Idea: with 
ſettled Names, and the find- 
ing of thoſe which ſbew their 
Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, are the ways to en- 
large our Knowledge. 
athematicks an Inſtance 
of it. | 


— 


15. 


* * 


CHAP. XIII. 


Some other Conſiderations concern- 
| ing our Knowledge. 
SECT. 8 5 

t. Our Knowledge 2 ne- 

ceſſaty, partly voluntary. 

2. The Application voluntary ; 

but we know as Things are, 
not as we pleaſe. | 

3. Inſtances in Number. 


* 


* — 


CHA P. MV. 


15 Of Judgment. 8 
SECT. 


1. Our Knowledge being Hort, 


we want ſomething elſe, 
2. Wharuſe to be made of this 
twilight Eſtate. 


{- J ment ſupplies the want 
eee, 


nowledge. 
Judgment 13 the preſumi 
. Things to be ſo, — 
perceiving it. 


CHAP. xv. 
MT Of Probability, 
SECT. | , 
1. Probability is the Appear- 


WO al- 
18 J 8 upon f. 
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2. It is to ſupply the want of 
Knowledge. 

3. Being that which makes w 
preſume things to be true, 

| boo we know em to be ' 

4. The Grounds of Probahili 
are two ; Conformity wit 
our own Experience, or the 
Teſtimony of other Exper i- 
TIeENCE, 

3. In this all the Agreements, 
pro and con, ought to he 
examined, before we come 
to a Judgment. 

s. They being capable of great 
' Panety. | 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſent. 


1. Our Aſſent ought to be re- 
ulated by the Grounds of 
Þobabilin. 5 
2. Theſe cannot always be all 
actually in View, and then 
we muſt content our ſelves 
with the Remembrance that 
we once ſaw Ground for 
ſuch a Degree of Aſent. 

3. The ill Conſequence of this 
if our former Fudgment 
were not rightly made. 

4. The right uſe of it, is mu- 
tual Charity and Forbear- 


— 


ance. 
3. Probability is either of mat- 
ter of Fa or Speculation, 
6. The Concurrent ie nee 
of all other Men with ours, 
produces Aſſurance 
oaching to Knowledge, 
7. Unqueſizonable Teſ imo 
aud Experience, for the mo 
part, produce Confidence. 
8. Fair Teſtimony,and the Na- 
I | ture 


The CONTENTS: 


ture of the thing indifferent, 
8 alſo confident Be- 
lief. 

9. Experience and Teſtimonies 


Degrees of Probability. 
2 2 10. T be Teſtimonies, the 
ders farther removed, the leſs 
their Proof. 
nts, 11. Yet Hiſtory is of great Uſe. 
> by 12, In things which Senſe can- 
ome not diſcover, Analogy is the 
great Rule of Probability. 
reat 13. One Caſe where county 
' Experience leſſens not . 
Teſtimony. | 
— 14. The bare Teſtimony of Re- 
velat ion 1s the higheſt Cer- 
tainty. 
. CHAP. XVII. 
I of | Of Reaſon. 
2 all TECH. i Signific : f 
1. Various ifications o 
then the word Reaſon, 
oe 2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts. 
1 3. Its four Parts. 
for 4. Syllogiſm not the great In- 
— rument of Reaſon. 
Wb 5. Helps little in Demonſtra- 
mf tion, leſs in Probability, 
6. Serves not to — our 
Knowledge but fence with it. 
ey 7. Other help: ſbould be ſought. 
BE WeReaſor about Particulars. 
9. Firſt, * fails us for 
want 7 - — fob 
10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure 
and inprſet Ideas. 4 | 
11. Thirdly, For want of In- 


termediate Ideas, 
T2, * Becauſe of wrong 
_ * of douk 
13. Fifthiy, Becauſe 1 
fl Terms, / 


claſhing, infinitely vary the 


14. Our bigheſt Degree of 
Knowledge is intuitive 
without reaſoning. 

I5. The next is Demonſtration 
by reaſoning. 

16, To ſupply the Narrowneſs 
of this, we have nothing 
but Judgment upon proba- 
ble Reaſoning. * 

17. Intu — OY 
Judgment. TORE 

18. Conſequences of Words, and 
Conſequences of Ideas, 

19. Four /orts of Aguments : 
Firſt, Ad Verecundiam. 

20. S&condly, Ad Ig norantiam- 

21. 2 Ad Hominem. 

22. Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 

23. Above, contrary, and ac- 
cording to Reaſon. 

2 4. Reaſon and Faith not op- 


poſite. 


1 _ —Y 
— 


CH AP. XVIII. 


Of Faith and | Reaſon, and tbeir 
_ diſtin# Provinces. 
SECT. 

T. Neceſſary to know their 

Boundaries. 

2. Faith and Reaſon what, as 
contra diſtinguiſhed. 

3. No new ſimple Idea can be 
2 d by traditional 
Revelation. 

4. Traditional Revelation may 

make us know Propoſitions 
knowable alſo by Reaſon, 
but not with the ſame Cer- 

. rainty that Reaſon dorb. 

5. Revelation cannot be ad- 
mitted © againſt the clear 


Evidence of Reaſon. 
6. Traditional Revelation 
much leſs. 


7. Things above Reaſon. 
B 2 


\ 


/ 


8. Or not contrary to Reaſon, 
E are Matter of 
aitb. 

Revelation, in Matters 
where Reaſon cannot judge, 
or but probably, ought to 
be hearkened to, 

10. In matter where Reaſon can 


7 


0 Enthuſiaſm, or Extra- 


vagancy. in Religion can be 


contradicted. 
CHAP. XIX. 
e Enthuſiaſm, 
8 of Dub bes 
1. [1 ruth E, ary. 
2. # Forwardneſs- 2. 


r 

3. Force of Enthufiaſm. 
4. Reaſon-and Revelation. 
5. Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 0 + 
6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. 8 


dance, that 1 Neboſition 
Diviſon of the Sciences, 
SECT. Wy 


\ afford certain Knowledge, 
— it to be hearkened | 


to. 
I. If the Boundaries be not ſet 
" between Faith and Reaſon, 


12. Thirdly, Predommnant 
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CHAP. M. 
Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


SECT. 


1. Cauſes of Error. 
2 Finſt, Want of Proofs. 
3. Obj. What ſpall become of 
thoſe who want them, an- 
oo; 6 FP ON 
4-Feopte hi om en . 
3. Secondly, Want of 11 70 


uſe them. 
6. Thirdly, Want of Pill to 
uſe them. 


* : Wrong Meaſures 
of Probability, whereof. 


8. 10. Fiſt, Doub!ful — 


ons taken for M inciples. 

11.Secondly,Receiv'd —_— 

ant Paſſions. 

13. The m:ans of evading Proba» 

bilities. Firſt, Suppoſed 
Fallacy, 

14. Secondly, Suppoſed Agu- 
ment for the contrary. 
15. What Prokabilities deter- 

mine the Heut. 
16. Where it is in our Power 
to ſuſpend it. 
17. Fourthly, Authority, 
18. Men not ng revs 
as is imagined, 


— — * 


CHAP, XI. 


1. Three forts. 
< 20a Fnſt, Phy fica, q 
3. Secondly, Pradtica. 


« Thirdly, 5% 
4 This va the 71 Diviſion of 
the Objetts of Muoml edge. 


OF 


OF 


Humane Underſtanding. 


BOOK III 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Words, or Language in General. 


5. 1. OD having deſigned Man for a 
ſociable Creature, made him not — p oP 
only with an Inclination, and un- ate Sounds. 


der a neceſſity to have Fellowſhip 
with thoſe of his own Kind; but furniſhed him alſo with Lan- 
gage, which was to be the great Inſtrument, and common 
ye of Society. Man therefore had by Nature his Organs ſo 
faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, which we call 

Words. But this was nut enough to produce Language; for Par- 
ots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate 
2 diſtinct enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of 

nguage, 

$ 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was om 
fartber neceſſary, that be ſhould be able to »/e theſe 5; n Ideas 
Sounds, 4s Signs of internal Concept ions; and to wake 9 
them ſtand as Marks for the Ideas within his own Mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts of Mens 
Minds be convey d from one to another, 

8. 3. But neither was this ſufficient ro make To ks 
Words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not e- neral $i 2 
nough for the Perfection of Language, that Sounds © 8 
can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be ſo made uſe 
of, as to comprebend ſeveral 5 Things ; For the Multiplica 

5 3 don 


/ tion of Words would bave perplexed their Uſe, bad every pars 


2 Words or Language in General. 


ticular thing need of a diſtinct Name to be ſignified by. To re- 


- medy this Inconvenience, Language bad yet a farther Improve- 


ment in the Uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word was 
made io mark a Multitude of particular E xiſtences: Which ad- 
vamageous uſe of Sounds was obtained only by the Difference 


of the Ideas they were made Signs of Thoſe Names becomin 


general, which are made to fiand for general Ideas, and thoſe 
remaining particular, where the Ideas they are uſed for are parti- 


S8. 4 Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for Ideas, 
To make ge - there be other Words which Men make uſe of, not 
neral Signs, to ſignify any Idea, but the want or abſence of 
| ſome Ideas fimple or complex, or all Ideas rogether ; 
ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Ignorance and Barren- 
meſs. All which neganye or private Words, cannot be ſajd pro- 


perly to belong to, or ſignify no Ideas ; For then they would be 


perfectly infignificant Sounds ; bur they relate to poſitive Ideas, 
and ſignify their Abſence. | 

S$. 5. It may alſo lead us a little toward the O- 
Fords ulti- riginal of all our Notions and Knowledg, if we 
mately deri- remark, how great a Dependance our Fords have 
nad from ſuch on common ſenſible Ideas ; and bow thoſe, which 
as 19 ſen- are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and Notions 
fible Ideas. quite remov d from Senſe, have their riſe ſrom thence, 

and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are transferred to more 
abflruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for Ideas that come not 
under the Cognizance of our Senſes ; v. g. to Imagine, Apprebend, 


| Comprebend, Adbere, Conceive, Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tran- 


= 


92.72 Se. are all Words taken from the Operations of ſenſi- 
le Things, and apply d to certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, 
in its primary Signification, is Breath ; Angel, a Meſſenger ; 
And 1 doubt not, but if we could trace them to their Sources, 
we ſhould find, in all Languages, the Names, which ftand for 
Things that fall not under our Senſes, to have bad their firſt 
riſe from ſenſible Ideas, By which we may give ſome kind of 
gueſs, what kind of Notions they were, A , whence derived, 
which filled their Minds, who were 'the firſt Beginners of Lan- 
guages ; and bow Nature, even in the naming of Things, un» 


awates ſuggeſted ro Men the * — and Principles of aH their 


Knowledg : Whilſt, to give Names, that might make known 


to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other 


Ideas, that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow 
DO OS 0h ͤĩ˙—˙» 7 Words 


. 
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Words from ordinary known Ideas of Senſatior, by that means 
to make others the more eaſily ro conceive thoſe Operations they 
experimented in themſelves, which made no ourward ſenſible 
Appearances; and then when they had got known and agreed 
Names, to fignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, 
they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known by Words, all 
their other Ideas 3 ſince they could conſiſt of nothing, but ei- 
tber of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Opera- 
tions of their Minds about them; we having, as has been proved, 
no Ideas at all, but what originally come either form ſenſible Ob- 
888 or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward 

orkings of our own Spirits, of which we are conſcious to our 
ſelves within. 

5. 6. Bur to underſtand better the Uſe and 
Force of Language, as fubſer vient to Inſtruction Diſtribut ion. 


and Knowledg, it will be convenient to conſider, 


Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are imme- 
diately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and 
ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing; but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in 
— r. ** w bat the 72 and * or, i Yor uy like 

tin Names, the Species Genera ings are; 
wherein they an 0 M E. come to be 1 Theſe 
being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better come 
to find the right nie of Words; the natural Advantages and De- 
fects of Language; and. the Remedies that ought to be uſed, to 
avoid the Inconveniences of Obſcurity or Uncertainty in the Sig- 
nification of Words, without which, it is impoſſible to Diſcourſe 
with any clearneſs, or order, concerning Knowledg : Which be- 
ing converſant about Propaſitions, and thoſe malt commonly uni- 
verla 2 bas greater Connection with Words, than perhaps is 

Theſe Confiderationg therefore, ſtall be the matter of rhe fol 
bing Chapters, © | 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Signification of Words. 
V a though he _ great Variety 
I io of Thbougbts, and ſach, from which 
hs, 5 | others, 4s well as himſelf, might re- 
Commu nicati- ceive Profit and Delight; yer they are all within 
on. his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, 
| nor can of themſelves be made appear. The Com- 
fort and Advantage of Society, not being to be had without Com- 


Words are §. 1. 


munication of Fhoughts, it was neceſſary, that Man ſhould find 


our ſome External ſenũble Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, 
Which bis Thoughts are made up of, might be made known to o- 
thers. For this purpoſe, nothing was fo fit, either for Plenty, or 


Quick neſs, as thoſe articulate Sounds, with which ſo much Eaſe 
and Variety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus we may con. 


ceive how Fords, which were by Nature fo well adapted to that 
Purpoſe, come to be made Ule of by Men, as the Signs of their 


Ideas; not by any natural Connection, that there is between par- 


ticular articulate Sounds and certain Idea, for then there would be 
but one Language amongſt all Men; but by a voluntary Impoſi- 
tion, whereby ſuch a Word is made a bitrarihy the Mark of ſuch 
an Idea, The uſe then cf Words, is to be ſenſible Marks of Idea; 
and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate Sig- 


nification, | | 
| 8. 2, The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being 


Words are the either to record their own Thoughts for the Aſſi - 


ſenſible Signs farce of their own Memory; or, as it were, to 
of his Ideas bring out their Ideas, and lay them before the view 
who uſesthem, of others : Words in their primary or immediate Sig- 
| | wification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 55 
Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or careleſly 
thole Idea are collected from the Things, which they are ſuppoſed 
ro repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may 
be underſtood ; and the end of Speech is, thar thoſe Sounds, 
as. Marks, may make known his Ideas to the Hearer. That 
men "which" Words are the Marks of, are the Ideas of the 
Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as Marks, immediately 

ED | | | ; ia 
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to any thing elſe, but the Ideas, that he himſelf bath. For this 
would be to make them Signs of his own Conception, and yet 
apply them to other Ideas; which would be to make them Si 
and not Signs of his Ideas at the ſame time; and lo in effect, ro 
bave no Signification at all, Words being voluntary Signs, they 
cannot be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things be knows 
not. That would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds 
without Signification. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs 
either of Goatities in Things, or of Conceptions in rhe Mind of 
another. whereot he has none in his own, Till he has ſome 
Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the 
Conceptions of another Man ; nor can be uſe any Signs for them : 
For thus they would be the Signs of be knows not what, which 
is in Truth to be the Signs of nothing. But when he repreſents 
to himſelf other Mens Ideas, by ſome of his own, if be conſent 
to give them the ſame Names, that other Men do, tis ſtill to bis 
own Ideas ; to Ideas that he has, and not to Ideas that he has 
not. 


$. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Lan- Words ave the 


- guage, chat in this reſpect, tbe Knowing, and the ſenſible Signs 


lenorant ; the Learned, and Unlearned, uſe the f Jig Ide 
Wards they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. who uſes 2 
They. in every Man's Mouth, ſtand for the Ideas he 

has, and which he would expreſs by them, A Child having taken 


Notice of nothing in the Metal he hears called Gold, bur the 


bright ſhining yellow Colour, he applies the Word Gold only to 
his own Idea of that Colour, and nothing elſe ; and therefore calls 
the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold, Another that has 
better obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight : and then 
the Sound Gold, when be Uſes it, ftands for a complex Idea of a 
ſhining Yellow and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to 
thoſe Qualities, Fufibility : And then the Word Gold to him ſig- 
nifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very beavy, Another 
adds Malleability. Fach of theſe uſes equally the Word Gold, 
when they have Occation to expreſs the Idea, which they have ap- 


. ply'd to it: But it is evident, that each can apply it only to bis 


own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of fach a complex 

Idea, as he has nor, | 2 
$. 4. But though Words, as they are uſed by Worduftenſe. 
Men, can properly and immediately fignify no- c7etly refer d, 
— bur the Ida, 7 2 the _ of the 2 m u 
peaker ; yet they in their Thoughts give them 4 pn 
a ſecret Dar © rwo other Things. Mens * 
irft, 
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6 The Signification of Words. 
Minds alſo-of ather Men, with whom they communicate: For elle 
they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the 
Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the Hear- 
er were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Languages. 
But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the Ide 
they and thoſe they Diſcourſe with have in their Minds, be the 
ſame: Bur think it enough, that they uſe the Word, as rex 
imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language; in wb 
they ſuppoſe, that the Idea, they make it a Sign of, is preciſely the 
wary to Which the Underſtanding Men of that Country apply 
9 5. 5. Secondly, uſe Men would not be thought 
Secondly, To to talk barely of their own Imaginations, but of 
the Reality of Things as really hey are; therefore they often 
Things. ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo for the Reality of 
bing. But this relating more particularly to Sub- 
ſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple 
Ideas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of ap- 
plying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the Names 
of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular: Though give me 
leave bere to ſay, tbat it is a perverting the uſe of Words, and 
brings unavoidably Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Significa- 
tion, whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe Ideas 
we baye in our own Minds. 
| $ 6. Concerriing Words alſo, it is farther to be 
_ Wards by uſe conſidered : Firſt, That they being immediately the 
readily excite Signs of Mens Idas ; and, by that means, the In- 
Ideas. ſtrumems whereby Men communicate their Con- 
ceptions, and expreſs to one another their Thoughts 
nd Imaginations, they have within their own Breaſts, there comes 
y conflant uſe, to be ſuch a Canned iam between certain Sounds, and the 
Ideas tbey fand for, that the Names heard, almoſt as readily excite 
certain Ideas, as if the Objects themſelves, which are apt to pro- 
duce them, did actually affect the Senſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo 
in all obvious ſenfible Qualities ; and in all Subſtances, that fre- 
quently, and familiacly occur to un. 
2 F. 7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 
Words often mediate Signification af Words, are Ideas in the 
uſed without Mind of the Speaker; yet becauſe by familiar vſe 
Signification. from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articu- 
late Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily 
on our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories ; but yet. 


Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Wards to be Marks of the Ideas in the 
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The Signification of Words. 
are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 
perfectly, it often happens that Men, even when they would ap- 
ply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their Thoughts 
more on Words, than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are many of 
them learned before the Ideas are known for which they ttand : 
Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak feveral 
Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becaule they have 
learned them, and have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. Bur 
ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Signification, ſo tar is there a 
conſtant Connection between the Sound and the Idea; and a De- 
fgnation, that the one ſtand for the other; without which Ap- 
oor of them, they are nothing but ſo much infignificant 
voiſe. P 
6. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been i 
ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, ſo con- Their Signi- 
fantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe a ficarion per- 
natural Connection between them. But that they #*#\y arbitra- 
fpnify only Mens peculiar Ideas, and that by a per- 
fetly arbitrary Impeſition, is evidem, in that they of- 
ren lail to excite in others (even that uſe the (ame Language) the 


ſame Ideas, we take them to be the Signs of : And every Man has 


ſo inviolable a Liberry, ro make Words ſtand for what Ideas he 
pleafes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the ſame 
Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the ſame Wor 
that be does. And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the 
Poſſeſſion of that Power which ruled the World, acknowledged, 
he could not make a new Latin Word : which was as much as to 
ſay, That he could not arbitrarily appoint what Idea any Sound 
ſhould be a Sign of, in the Mouths and common Language of his 
Subjects, "Tis true, common uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropri- 
ates certain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Languages, which ſo far 
limits the Signification of that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it 
to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak propelly: And ler me add, that 
unleſs a Man's Words excire the ſame Ideas in the Hearer, which 
be makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. 
But whatever be che conſequence of any Man's uſing of Words 
differently, either from their general Meaning, or the particular 
Senſe of rhe Perſon to whom he Addreſſes them, this is certain, 
their Signification, in his uſe of them, is limited to his Ideas, and 
fy on be Signs of nothing elle. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of General Terms. 
g ö | 
S. 1. A LL Things that exiſt being Partica- 
N —_— A lars, 1t may perhaps be thought rea- 


3 | ſonable that Words, which ought to 
hal ; be conformed to Things, ſhould be fo too, I mean 
in their Signification : but yet we find the quite contrary. The 
far greateſt part of Words, that make all Languages, are general 
Terms : which has not been the Effect of Neglect, or Chance, but 
of Reaſon, and Neceflity. | 
§. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particular 
For 99g from Thing ſhould have a diftintt peculiar Name. For the 
ticular Thing Signification and ule of Words, depending on that 
% have a Connection, which the Mind makes between its 
Name is n. Ideas and the Sounds it Uſes as Signs of them, it 
poſhble. is neceſſary, in the Application of Names to Thing 
that the Mind ſhould have diſtinct Ideas of the 


Things, and retain alſo the particular Name that belongs to eve : 


ry one, with its pecaliar Appropriation to that Idea. But it is be · 
yond the Power of Human Capacity tv frame and retain diſtinct 
Ideas of all the particular Things we meet with : Every Bird, and 
Beaft, Men ſaw ; every Tree, and Plant, that affected the Sen- 
ſes, could not find a Place in the moſt capacious Underſtanding. 
IF it be looked on, as an Inftance of a prodigious Memory, That 
ſome Generals bave been able to call every Soldier in their Army, 
by his proper Name: We may eaſily find a Reaſon, why Men 
have never atrempred to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, 
or Crow that Flies over their Heads; much leſs to call every Leaf 
5 Plants, or grain of Sand that came in their way, by a peculiar 
ame. | | | 
C. 3. Second, If it were poſſible, i: would yet 
And uſeleſs. be uſcleſs ; beeauſe it would not ſerve to the chief 
9 85 end of Language, Men would in vain heap up 
Names of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to 
communicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and ule them 
in Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood : which 
is then only done, when by Uſe oc Conſent, the Sound I * 
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by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, who 
bears it, the Idea L apply it ro in mine, when I ſpeak it. This 
cannat be done by Names, apply'd to particular Things, whereof 
I alone baving the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of them could 
not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not acquain- 
red with all thoſe very particular Things, which bad failen under 
my Notice. ; 
$. 4. Thirdy, But yer granting this alſo feaſible ; (which I 

think is not,) yer 4 diſtin} Name for every particular Thing would 
not be of any great Uſe for the Improvement of | Knowledg : which 
though founded in particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by general 
Views ; to Which, Things reduced into Sorts under general 
Names, are properly fubſervient. Theſe, with the Names be- 
longing to them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply 
every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain, or 
Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, Men have, for the moit 
part, ſtopped; but yet not ſo, as to binder themſelves from diſtin- 
guiſhing particular Things, by appropriated Names, where Cone 
yenience ands it. And therefore in their own Species, which 
they have moſt to do with, and wherein they have often oc- 
caſion to mention particular Perſons, they make uſe of proper 
Names; and their diſtin Individuals have diſtinct Denomina- 
tions. 

S8. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cirie 1 
Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Dikinion? 5 cn we. 
of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, and . 10 7 
that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch as Men 

bave often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it were, ſet 
before others in their Diſccurſes with them, And I doubt nor, but 
if we had Reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we 
have to mention particular Men, we ſhould have proper Names for 
the one, as familiar as for the other; and Bucephalus would be a 
Word as much in Uſe, as Alexander · And therefore we ſee that 
amongſt Jockeys, Horſes. have their proper Names to be known 
and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their Servants : Becauſe a- 
monglt them, there. is often occafion to mention this or that parti 
cular Horſe, when he is our of Sight, 

8. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how 

general Fords come to be made. For ſince all Things How general 
that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by Fords are 


—— Terms, or where fiod we thoſe general made. 

atures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for 8 Words 8 

become general, by being made the Signs of general Ideas : And 
| ldeas 
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Id:as become general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances 
of Time, and Place, and any other Ideas, that may derermine them F 
wo this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of Abſtraction 
they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals than one ; 
each of which, baving in it a Conformity to that Abitract Idea, 
is (as we call it) of that fort. | 
F 7. But rodeduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not per- 
haps be amiſs ro trace our Notions, and Names, from their be- 
inning, and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by what 
teps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There is no- 
thing wore evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Children 
converſe with, (to Intance in them alone) are like the Perſons them- 
ſelves, only particular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, 
are well tramed in their Minds; and, like Pictures of them there, 
repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The Names they firſt gave to 
them, are confined to theſe Individuals ; and the Names of Nurſe 
and Mamma, the Chiid Uſes, determine themſelves ro thoſe Per- 
fons. Afterwards, when Time and a large Acquaintance bas made 
them oblerve, that there are a great many other Things in the 
World, that in ſome common Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral 
other Qualities, reſemble their Father and Mother, and thoie 
Perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, which they 
find thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
with otters, the Name Man for Example. And thus they come to 
have a general Name, aud a generol Idea, Wherein they make 
nothing new, but only leave out of the complex Idea they had of 
Peter and Fames, Mary and Fane, that which is peculiar to each, 
and retain only what is common to them all, N f 
5. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they eaſily Advance to more general Names and 
Notions, For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ from their 
Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be comprehended under that 
Name, bave yet certain Qualities, wherein they agree with Man, 
by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into one Idea, 
they have again another and à more general Idea; to which ha- 
1 ving given a Name, they make a Term of a more comprebenſive 
F Extenſon: Which new Idea is made, not by any new Addition, 
1 but only, as before, by leaving out the Shape, and ſome other 
Properties ſignified by the Name Man, and retaining only a Body, 
with Life, Senſe, and Spontaneous Motion, comprehended under 
the Name Animal. 
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8. 9. That this is the Way, whereby Men faſt 
formed general Ideas, and general Names to them, 1 General Na- 
think, is fo evident, that there needs no other #1705 are no- 
Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, . im but ab- 
or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of their Jad Ideas. 
Minds in Knowledg : And he that thinks ge- 
neral Natures or Notions, or any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firlt from par- 
ticular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where ro find them. 
For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his Idea 
of Man differ from that of Peter and Paul ; or his Idea of Horſe 
from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out ſomething that 
is peculiar to each Individual ; and retaining ſo much ot thoſe 
particular complex Ideas, of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as they 
are ſound to agree in ? Of the complex Ideas, ſignified by the 
Names Man, and Horſe, leaving our but thoſe particulars where- 
in they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, and 
of thoſe making a new diftint complex Idea, and giving the 
name Animal to it, one has a more general Term, that Compre- 
hends, with Man, ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the 
Idea of Animal, Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remain- 
ing complex Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, 
Life, and Nouriſhmenr, becomes a more general one, under the 
more comprehenſive Term, Vivens. And not to dwell longer 
upon this particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way the 
Mind proceeds to Body, Subſtance, and at laſt ro Being, Thing, and 
ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas what- 
ſoever. | To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Species, 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with Juſtice, 
ſo little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract Idear, 
more or le(s comprehenſive, with Names annexed to them. In 
all which, this is conſtant and unyariable, That every more gene- 
ral Terms ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of thoſe 
contained under it. 

§. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, why, in the 
defining of Wards, which is nothing but declaring Vn the 
their Signification, we make uſe of the Genus, or next _— * 
general Word that comprehends it. Which is not 2 2 * 
out of Neceſſity, but only to ſave the Labour of 70 1 
enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the 
next general Word, or Genus, ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome- 
times the ſhame of not being able to do ir. But though defining 
by Genus and Differentia, (1 crave leave to uſe theſe Terms of Art, 

though 


nitions, 


12 ' | 2Ganeral Terms. 
though originally Latin, ſince they woſt properly ſuit thoſe No. 
uons they ate apply d io; ) I ſay, though defining by the Gem 


be the ſhorteſt way ; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether 
u be rhe beſt. This I am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo not 
abſolutely neceſſary. For Definition being or, Fan making 
another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defined 
ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſim- 


i that are combined in the Signification of the Term de- 


and if inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, Men have accu- 
ſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general Term, it has not been 
out of Neceiſity, or for greater clearneſs ; but for quickneſs and 


diſpatch ſake, For, I think, that to one who defired to know 


what Idea the Word Man ſtood ſor; if it ſhould be ſaid, that 
Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having Life, Senſe, ſpon- 
taneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, I doubt not bur 
the meaning of the Term Man, would be as well underſtood, 
and the Idea it ftands for, be at leaſt as clearly made, known, as 
when it is defined to be a rational Animal ; which by the ſeveral 
Definitions of Animal, Vivens, and Corpus, reſolves it ſelf into thoſe 


enumerated Ideas. I have in explaining the Term Man, followed 


here the Ordinary Definition of the Schools; which though, per- 


baps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent 


purpoſe. And one may in this Inſtance, ſee what gave Occa- 
fon to the Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and 
Differentia: and it luffices to ſhew us the little Neceſſiiy there is 
of. ſuch a Rule, or Advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For 
Defiaitions, as bas been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by ſeveral others, ſo has che meaning or Idea it ſtands 
for, may be certainly known; Languages are not always ſo made, 
according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its 
Signification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others. Ex- 
rience ſufficiently ſatisfies us ro the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who 
bave made this Rule, have done ill that they have given us ſo few. 
Definitions conformable to ir. But of Definitions, more in the 
next Chapter. | | 
| §. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain, 
General aud by what has been ſaid, That General and Univerſal, 
Univerſal are belong not to the real exiſtence of Things ; but 
Creatures of e the Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, 
the Under- made by it for its own uſe, and concern only Signs, 
ſanding. whether Words or Ideas. Words are general, as 
has been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of general 

Ideas ; and fo are applicable indifferemily to many 1 
We | hings 4 
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General Terms, 13 
Things; and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the Re- 
preſentatives of many particular Things: But Univerſaliry belongs 
not to things themſelves, which are all of them particular in their 
Exiſtence, even tboſe Words, and Ideas, which in their Significati- 
on, are general. When therefore we quit Particulars, the Generals 
| are only. Creatures. of our own making, their general 
Nature being nothing but the Capacity they are pur into by the 
Underſtanding,of fignifying or repreſenting many Particulars. For 
the Signification they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the 
Mind of Man is added to them. (a) 
§. 12. 


(a) Againſt this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, and 
our Author * aulwers as followeth : However, faith the n hi fi ſt 
Biſhop, the e Ideas are the work of the Mind, as Letter, p. 
appears by an Inſtance produced of the Eſſence of the Sun 185, &c. 
being in one ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it is grant- 
ed, That the Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Suns might agree 
in it, and it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence ſubſiſling in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiply'd into more, and the 
ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſ- 
ſence, and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence : But ſuppoſe 
there were more Suns; would not each of 'em have the real Ef- 
ſence of the Sun? For what is it makes the 2d Sun, but having 
the ſame real Eſſence with the iſt? If it were but a nominal El- 
ſence, then the 2d would have nothing but the Name. 

This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove, that the ab- 
ſtrait general Eſſence of any ſort of Things, or things of the ſame 
Denomination, v.g. of Man or 1 hath a real Being out of the 
Underſtanding ; which, I confels, I am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive will not reach it; becauſe what is {aid there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a compiex Idea; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun, Bendes, I ſay exprefly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, 1s not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot, in 
the place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed te mean by Eſſence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun,unleſs I had loexpreſled, But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe Words, true Sun, fo my Senſe 
of em, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Sun may 
be truly and properly apply'd, and to that Subſtance or Thing, the 
—_—— may be truly and properly Cern d, which has united js 
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58. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſidered, 
are the Ef- is, Nhat kind of Signification it is, that General Words 
fences of the have. For as it 18 evident, that they do not ſignify 
Genera and barely one particular thing ; for then they would 
Species, not be general Terms, but proper Names ; ſo on 

__ the other ſide, tis as evident, they do not Ggnity a 
Plurality ; for Man and Men would then ſignify the ſame ; — 

t 


— — 


it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elle 
that is called Sun is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſlances, i. e. by the 
nominal Eſſence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſh'd 
from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſſence that we do nut know (for if 
we did,”tis poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of 
one of rhe fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) bur by 
a complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co-exiſting, which, wherever 
they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer 
your Lordſhip's Queſtion : For what is it makes the 2d Sun tobe a true 
Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a 
nominal Eſſence, then the Second would have nothing but the Name. 

I bumbly conceive, if it had the nominal Eſſence, it would have 
ſomething beſides the Name, viz. That nominal Eflence which is 
{ufficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Sun, 
tbo' we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal 
one depends; your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real Ef- 
ſence is in the 2d Sun, and makes the 2d Sun. I grant it, when the 2d 
Sun comes to exiſt, fo as to be petceiv'd by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, i. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. 
For ſhould it be true (as is now believ'd by Aſtronomers) that the 
real Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yer ſuch a 

Star could not for that be by us called a Sun, whilit it anfwers not 
our complex Idea, or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that 
will prove, That the Eſences 1 things, as they are kuowable by us, have 
a Reality in em diſtinct from that of abſtraF Ideas in the Mind, which 
are merely Creatures of the Mind, I do not fee ; and we ſhall farther 
enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. Therefore, 
ſay you, there muſt be a real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame 
Kind. Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different 
Kind too. For that alone is it which makes it ro be what it is. 

That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual 
Conſtitution, i. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, 1 
grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James and Jobn are all 
true and real Men. Anſ. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoling the Names of 

that Species belongs to them. And ſo three Bobaguc,s are all true 
and real Bohaquer, ſuppofing the Name of that Species of Animals 
belongs to them. ng n 
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the Diſtinction of Numbers (as the Grammarians call 'em) would 
be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which general Words ſignify, 
is a 7, of Things ; and each of them does that, by being a Sign 


of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to which Idea, as things exiſting 


are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that Name; 
or, which is all one, be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that 
the Eſſences of the Sorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Spe- 
cies of Things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideas. For the 
having the Race of any Species, being that which makes — 

: thing 


For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way 
of arguing, by naming em Peter, James and Jobn, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lord» 
ſhip does not firſt ſuppoſe em Men, and then very ſafely ask, Whe- 
ther they be not all true and real Men? Bur if I ſhould ask your 
Lordſhip, Whether Wewcena, Cuckery and Conſbeda, were true and 
real Men or no? Your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, till 
have pointed out to your Lordſhip the Individuats called by 
thole Names, your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in 
em thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined in- 
to that complex Idea, to which you give the Specifick Name Man, 
determined 'em all, or ſome of them to be of the Species which you 
call Man, and ſo to be true and real Man; which when your Lord- 
ſhip has determined, *tis plain you did it by that which is only 
the nominal Eſſence, as not knowing the real one, But your Lord- 
ſhip farther asks. Mat us it makes Peter, James and John real Men ? 
Is it the attributing the general Name to em? No certainly ; bus that 
the true and real Eſſence of a Man is in every one of them. 

If when your Lordſhip asks, What makes 'em Men ? Your Lord- 
ſhip uſed the Word mating in the proper Senſe of the efficient 
Caule, and in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man, 
1. e. the Specifick Eſſence of that Species made a Man; it would 
undoubtedly follow, that this Specifick Eſſence had a Reality be- 
yond that of being only a general abſtract Idea in the Mind. But 
when it is ſaid, That it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man in every 
one of them that makes Peter, N and John true and real Men, the 
true and real meaning of thoſe Words is no more but that rhe 
Eſſence of that Species, i. e. the Properties anſwering the complex 
abſtract Idea, to which the Specifick Name is given, being found 
in them that makes 'em be properly and truly called Men, or is the 
Reaſon why they are called Men. Your Lordſhip adds, And we 
muſt be as ce tain of this, as we are that we are Men. 

How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, 
but only by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in em which anſwer 
the abſtract, complex Idea, —_ is in ur * of the —_ 
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thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea, to 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right to that 
Name, the having the Eſſence, and the having that Conformity, 
muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any Species, and ro 
bave a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for Exam- 
pie, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have right to the 

ame Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, for of the 
Species Man, and have the Eſſence of a Man, is the 019 
28808 thing. 


os Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man ? 
his I rake to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in 
the next Words, viz. They take their Denomination of being Men, from 
that common Nature or Eſſence which is in them ; and 1 am apt to 
think, theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. 
Your Lordfſhip's fourth Inference beg ins thus : That the general 
Lea is not made from the ſimple Ideas, by the mere Act of the Mind ab- 
ftrafting from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the 
Nature of Things. | 
I thought, my Lord, That Reaſon and Conſideration had been Afs 
- the Mind, mere Acts of the Mind, when any thing was done by em. 
our Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, viz. For when we ſee ſeveral In- 
dividuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we thence infer, That 
there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind. 
I grant the Inference to be true; but mult beg leave to deny 
that this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is 
not made by the Mind. I have faid, and it agrees with what your 
Lordſhip here ſays, * That © the Mind in making it 
* B. 3. C. 6. complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, 
§. 28, 29, and puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed 
" © to have an Union in Nature ; no Body joins the 
Voice of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horle ; nor the Colour of 
* Eead with the Weight and Fixednels of Gold, to be the complex 
Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
* Head with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible 
Words. Men oblerving certain Qualities always joined and ex- 
iſting together, therein copy d Nature, and of Ideas fo united, 
* made their complex ones of Subſtances, &c. Which is very lit- 
tle different from what your Lordſhip here fays, Thar tis from out 
Obſervation of Individuals, that we come to infer, That there is 
fomething common to them all, But I do not fee how it will thence 
follow, that the General or Specifick Idea is not made by the mere 
Act of the Mind. No, ſays vour Lordſhip, There is ſomething com- 
mon to them all, which makes them of one Kind; and if the 7 
of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of one Kind muſt not be a 
Nominal, but real Eſſence. | I 
| | 3 


1 
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thing. Now ſince nothing can be a Man, or bave a right to the 
Name Man, but what has a Conformity to the Abſtract Idea the 
Name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right to 
the Specles Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species; it fol- 
lows, that the Abſtract Idea for which the Name ſtands, and the 
Eſſence of the Species, is one and the ſame. From whence ir is eaſy 
ro obſerve, that the Eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently 
the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding that 
Abſtracts, and makes thoſe general Ideas, S. 13. 


Y 


Be — 


This may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal Eſſence ;, but 
is, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There 
isan internal Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties 
depend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call 
the real Eſſence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combina- 
tions of theſe Properties in Mens Minds, to which they commonly 
annex Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Ainds of Things, This, 
I believe, your Lordſhip does nor deny. Theſe complex Ideas, for 


Want of a better Name, I have called nominal Eſſence ; how proper- 


ly, I will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better 
Name for em, I am ready to receive it: till then, I muſt, to ex- 
peel my ſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of 
eaſoning, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as 1 believe your 
Lordſhip will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not e- 
nough to make the thing wherein they are Ens, of the kind cal- 
led Man, and not of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the difference 
of theſe Kinds is real? If this be not real enough to make the thi 
f one Kind, avd not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale 
can be enough really to diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe ; for that 
is but the Nominal, not real Eſſence of chat Kind, deligned by the 
Name Man, And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thing is real enough to 
make a real difference between that and other Ainds, And it no- 
thing will ſerve the turn, to MAKE things of one Mind, and not of 
another (which as I have ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of 
them under differnt Specifick Names) but their real, unknown 
Conſtitutions, which are the real Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I tear 


it would be a long while before we ſhould have really different 


Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtinct Names for em, unleſs we could di- 
ſtinguiſn em by theſe Differences, of which we have no diſtinct 
Conceptions. For I think it would not be readily anſwered me, if 
I mould demand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal 
Conſtitution of a Stag from that ot a Buck, which are each of em 
very well known to be of one Kind, and not of the other ; and no 
Body 18 but that the Aind whereof each of them is, are 


really different, AY 
C3 | * Your 
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| &. 13. I would not here be thought to forget, 
are the. much leſs to deny, that Nature in the Production 
Workmanſhip of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike : there is 
| z the Under- nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of 
anding, but Animals, and all things propagated by Seed. But 
| 0 in Vet, I think, we may ay, the ſorting of them un- 
— der Names, i the Morlꝑpnanſpip of the Underſtanding, 
the Similitude he  Simulitude it obſerves a- 
of things, taking occaſion from the Similitude it oblerves a 
| monglt em, to make Abſtract general Ideas, and 
ſer'em up in the mind, with Names annex d to em, as Patterns 
or Forms, (for in that ſenſe the word Form bas a very proper Sig- 
nification,) to which, as particular Things exiting are found to a- 
gree, ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, 
or are put into that Claſſis. For when we ſay, this is a Man, that 
a Horſe ; this Fuſtice, that Cruelty ; this a Vateh, that a Fack; what do 
2 : $37 | we 
- Your Lordfhip farther ſays, And this difference doth not depend up- | 
on #he complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily Jom Modes 
"together in their Minds. I confeſs, my Lord, I know nor What to ſay 
to this, becauſe T do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their 
Minds. But Tam apt to think there is a Miſtake in the Matter, by 
the Words that follow, which are theſe : For let them 1 N in 
their Compl ication of Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth 
not belong to em; and let their Idtas be what they will, the real Eſſence 
ef a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. 
The Miſtake I ſpoke of, I' humbly 5 1 is this, That Things 
are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſence; when b 
the very way of ſpeaking of em, it 1s clear, That they are alread 
diſtinguiſhed by their nominal Eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. For 
what I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you 
ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that 
theie are ſuch kinds already ſet out by the Signification of theſe 
Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is 
the Signification of each of the Specifick Names, but the complex 
Idea it ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Effence, 
and nothing elſe. So that, taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, 
to ſtand for a kind or fort of Individuals, all which agree in that 
common, complex Idea, which that Specifick Name ſtands for, it 
is certain thatthe real Eſſence of all the Individuals, comprehend- 
ed under the Specifick Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt 
the fame ; let others leave out or put into their complex Idea of 
Man what they pleaſe'; becauſe the real Eſſence on which that 


unaltered complex Idea, i. e. thoſe Properties depend, muſt neceſ- 
ſatily be concluded to be the ſame, | Faq 
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we elſe but rank Things under different Specifick Names, as agree- 
ing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thoſe Names 
the Signs > And what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, ſer our and 
marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the mind; which are, 
as it were, the Bonds berween particular Things that exiſt, and the 
Names they are to be ranked-under ? And when general Names 
bave any Connexion with particular Beings, theſe Abſtract Ideas 
are the Medium that unites them: fo that the Eſſences of Species, as 
diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any 
thing bur thoſe preciſe Abſtract Ideas we have in our Minds. And 


rherefore the ſuppoled real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
| | our 


For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this 
lace, your Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your 
dſhip's Mind of that Species. So that your Lordſhip by put- 
ting it for or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where 


you ſay the real Eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or the very ſame it 


was, does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be Ideally the ſame. For 
if I change the Signification of the Word Man, whereby it may 


not comprehend juſt the ſame Individuals which in your Lord- 


ſhip's Senſe it does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lord- 
ſhip are Men in your Signification of the Word Man, or take in 0- 
thers to which your Lordſhip doth not allow the Name Man, L 
do not thigk you will fay, that the real Eſſence of Man, in both 
theſe Senſes, js the ſame ; and yet your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, 
when you ſay, Let Men miſtake in the Complication of their Ideas ei- 
ther in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let 
their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals 
comprehended under the Names annexed to theſe Ideas, will be the 
ſame: For ſo, I humbly canceive, it muſt be put, to make out what 
your Lordſhip aims at, For as your Lordſhip puts it by the Name 


of Man, or any other Specifick Name, your Lordſhip leems to me 


to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea, 


at the (ame time, 


For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal : Let another Man's I- 
dea be a rational Animal of ſuch a Shape; let a third Man's Idea 
be of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; 
let a fourth be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an 
immaterial Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance, *Tis plain every one 
of theſe will call his a Zan, as well as your Lordſhip, and yet 't is 
as plain that Man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex Ideas, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, i. e. the 
ſame real Eſence. The Truth is, every diſtinct, abſtract Idea, with a 


, 
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our Abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we rank 
Things -into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, as two dif- 
ferent Eſſences be the Eflence of one Species: And I demand, whar 
are th Alterations may, or may not be in a Horſe or Lead. without 
making either of em io be of another Species? In determining the 
Species of Things by our Abſtract Idea, this is eaſy to reſolve: but 
if any ove will regulate himſelf herein, by ſappaſed real Eſſences, he 
wii], I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs: and he will never be able ro know when 
any tbing preciſely ceaſes io be of the Species of a Horſe, or Lead. 


a 


Is. i." * — — 


Name to it, makes a real, diſtin kind, whatever the real Eſſence 
(which we know not of any of them) be. | 
And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the 
next Words, And let the nominal Eſfencediſſer never ſo much, the real, 
common Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all altered 
Zhem, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
tut ions that are in Things that exift, there is nothing more certain, 
But yet tis true, that the Changes ot Ideas to which we annex em, 
can and does alter the Significat ion of their Names, and thereby 


alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and ſort em in- 


to. Your Lordſhip farther adds, And rhe/e real Eſſences are unchange- 
able, i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are unchan cable. Of whar, I 
befeech your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? 
Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; tor they may be 
changed all as eafily by that Haud that made em, as the internal 
Frame of a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The 
internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence of a Species: which, in plain 
Engliſh, is no more bur this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name, v.g. 
of Man, Hoyſe, or Tree, is annexed to or made the Sign of the ſame 
abſtrat, complex Idea, under which 1 rank ſeveral Individuals ; 
it is impoſſible bur the real Conſtitution on which that unaltered, 
complex Idea or nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, i. e. in 
other Words, where we find all the fame Properties, we have 
Reaſon to conclude there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution 


from which thoſe Properties flow. 
But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes em, in thoſe following Words: For however 
there may happen ſome Variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, 
Jet the Eſſences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the ſame ; 
Jam, A do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator, who hath matt ſeveral Sorrs of Beings. ns 
*Tis true, the real Conſlitutions or Eſſences of particular Things 
exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of 
the Creator; but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and 
Tuch Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the Ideas of 25 
2. A. X. TITLES Bok he 6h * 17 N | 14. 
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. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I fay theſe TR 
* 4 or abftract Ideas, (which are the Meaſures 5 L 
ot Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are the ; a diſt inct 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, Eſſence. 
that at leatt the complex ones are often, in ſeveral 
Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and therefore that is 
Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even in 
Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem to be taken from the 
Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the ſame ; no not in 
that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, and with which we have 
the moſt intimare Acquainrance : Ir having been more than once 
doubted, whether the Fætus born of a Woman were a Man, even ſo 
far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were, or were not to 
be nouriſhed and baptized : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea 
or Eſſence, to which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's 
making ; and were not the uncertain and various Collection of 
ſimple Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and rhen ab- 
ſtracting it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth every diſtin# ab- 
tract Idea. is a diſtinct Eſſence: and the Names that ſtand for ſuch 
diſtinct Ideas, are the Names of things eſſentially different. Thus a 
Circle is as effentially different from an Oval, as a Sheep from a 
Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, as Water 
from Earth, that abſtract Idea which is the Efſence of one, being 
impollible to be communicared to the other. And thus any two 
abſtract Idea, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtinct Names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtinct forts, or if 
you pleaſe, Species, as effentially different as any two the moſt 
remote or oppoſite in the World. | 

$ 15. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are thought 
by ſome, (and not without Reaſon) ro be wholly Real and no- 
unknown ; it may not be amiſs to conſi der the ſeve- minal Eſſence. 
ral Sighifications of the Mord Eſſence. | | 

Firſt, Eſſence may be taken fer the Being of any thing, whereby 
it is What it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Sub- 
ſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcove- 
rable Qualities depend, may be called their Eſſence. This is the 
— 4 original Signification of the Word, as is evident from the 

ormarian of it; Eſſentia, in its primary Notation, ſignifying pro- 
perly Being. And in this Senſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of 
the Eſſence of particular Things, without giving them any Name, 
Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Ebooks, having been 
much buſted about Genus and Species. the Word Eſſence has almoſt 
lolt irs primary Signification ; and inſtead of the real —— 
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of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſti 
rurion of Genus and Species. Tis, true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed 
a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; and tis paſt doubt, there 
muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on which any Collection of 
ſimple Ideas co · exiſting, muſt depend. But it being evident, that 
Things are ranked under Names into ſorts of Species, only as hey 
ree to certain abſtract Ideas, ro which we have annexed thoſe 
jo 25 the Eſſence of each Genus, or Sort, comes to be nothing bur 
that abſtract Idea, which the General, or Sorzal (if I may have 
leave ſo to call it from Sort, as I do General from Genus,) Name 
ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be that which the Word E/- 
fence imports, in its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences, 
1 ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the Ra the other 
the Nominal Eſſence. | 
Fe REY $ 16. Between the nominal Eſſence, and the Name, 
wa" er de there is ſo near a Connection, that the Name of any 
tween be ſort of Things cannot be attributed to any particu- 
Name and no- lar Being, but what bas this Eſſence, whereby it 


nina Eſſence, anſwers that abſtract Idea, whereof that Name is 


the Sign. | 
Suppoſttion F. 17, Concerning the real Efſences of corporeal 
that Species 58 Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only) there are, if I 
are diſtin- miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is of thoſe, 
guided by wbb uſing the Word Eſſence, for they know nor 


their rea! whar, ſuppoſe 2 certain Number of choſe Eſſences, 


Eſſences, uſe-- 


52 according to which all natural things are made, 


and wherein they do exactly every one of them 


partake, and ſo become of this ot that Species. The other, and 


more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural things 
to have a real, but unknown Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts, 
from which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtin- 
guiſh them one from another, according as we have Occaſion to 
rank them into ſorts, under common Denominations. The former 
of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain Num- 
ber of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Things, that exiſt, are 
caſt, avd do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much perplex- 
ed the Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent Productions of 
Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and 
other ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties 
not poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſis : ſince it is as im poſſibl 

that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Eſſence, ſhoul 

have different 8 as that two Figures partaking in the ſame 
real Eſſence of a Circle, ſhould have different Properties. But wow 
n * | n t 
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mere no other Reaſon againſt it, yet the Suppoſitzon of Eſſences, that 
cannot be known; and the making them nevertheleſs ro be thar 
which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, #s fo wholly uſeleſs, and 
unſeryiceable to any part of our Knowledge, that that alone were 
ſufficient to make us lay it by, and content our ſelves with ſuch 
Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the reach 
of our Knowledge; which, when ſeriouſly confidered, will be 
found, as I bave fad, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex 
Ile, ro which we have annexed diſtinct General Names. 
8. 18. Eſſences being * — * No- 
minal and RNal, we may farther obſerve, that in „ina! Eſſence 
the Species of ſimple Ideas and Modes they are al- 76 fa 4 
ways the ſame: But in Subſtances, always quite diffe- fimple Ideas 
rent. Thus a Figure including a Space between and Mades, 
three Lines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence different in 
of a Triangle; it being not only the abſtract Idea to Subſtances. 
which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
Eſſentia, or Being, of the thing it ſelf, that Foundation from which 
all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably an- 
nexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that parcel of Matter, 
which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe two Eſſences 
are apparently different. For it is the real Conſtitution of its in- 
ſenüble Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, 
Weight, Fulibility, Eixedneſs, c. which makes it to be Gold, or gives 
it a right to that Name, which is therefore irs nominal Eſſence. 
Since nothing can be called Gold, but what bas a Conformity of 
Qualicies to that abſtract complex Idea, ro which that Name is 
annexed. But this Diſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly 
to Subſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conlider their Names, 
have an occaſion to treat of more fully. 

S. 19. Thar ſuch, abſtraf? Ideas, with Names to gfences inge- 
them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, nerable and 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- incorruptible. 
ing Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable and 
incorruptible. Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with em. All things, that exiſt, 
beſides their Author, are all liable ro Change ; eſpecially thoſe 
Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into Bands, un- 
der diſtinct Names or Enſigus. Thus that which was Graſs to 
Day, is to Morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; and within few Days af. 
ter, becomes part of a Man: In all which, and the like Changes, 
tis evident, their real Eſſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the 
Propertigs of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy d, and 45 

ri 
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riſhes with them: But Eſſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in 
the Mind, with Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to 
remain ſteddily the ſame, whatever Mutations the particular Sub- 
ſtances are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and 
alus, the Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are 
ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain in the ſame; and ſo the Eſſences of 
thoſe Species are preſerved whole and undeſtroy d, wharever 
Changes happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. 
By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe ard in ire, without 
the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind For were 
there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as, per- 
baps, that Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) yer 
the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; 
nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of the particular 
res we meet with, have, or have not a Right to the Name Cir- 
cle and fo to ſhew which of them, by having that Eſſence, was of 
that Species, And rho' there neither were, nor had been in Nature 
ſuch à Beaſt as an Unicorn nor ſuch a Fiſh as 2 Mermaid; yer 
fappoling thoſe Names ro itand for complex abſtract Ideas, that 
contained no inconſiſtency in them; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is 
as intelligible, as that of a Mn ; and the Idea of an Unicorn, as 
certain, fteddy, and permanent, as that of a Horſe. From what 
has been ſaid, it is evident, that the Doctrine of the Immutahi- 
Airy of - Eſſences, proves them to be only abſtract Tdeas ; and is 
founded on the Relation eſtabliſhed between them, and certain 
Sounds as Signs of them; and will always be true, as long as 
the ſame Name can have the ſame Signification. 0085 
yi & 20, To conclude, this is that which in ſhort 
Recapitula- I would fay, (viz.) Thar all the great Buſineſs of 
ion. Genera. and Series, and their Eſſences, amounts to 
no more but this, That Men making abſtract Ideas, and ſettling 
them in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, do thereby ena- 
ble themſelves ro confider Things, and Diſcourſe of them, as it 
were, in Bundles, for the eafier and readier Improvement and 
Communication of their Knowledge, which would advance bur 
lowly, were their Wards and Thoughts confined only to Parti- 
ATS. | 
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Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


S. 1. ough all Words, as I have ſhewn, 
ſignify nothing immediately but the 
Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, yet 
upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find that the Names 
of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes, (under which I com- 
priſe Relations too,) and natural Subſtances, have each 
of them ſomething peculiar, and different from the 
other. For Example : 
§ 2. Firſt, The Names of Simple Ideas, and Sub- 
ſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, which 
they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ſome real 
Exiſtence, from which was deriv'd their original Par- 
tern. Bur the Names of mixed Modes, terminate in the 


Names of Sim- 
ple Ideas, 
Modes, and 
Subſtances, 
have each 


ſomething pe- 
cul iar. 


Firſt, Names of 
Simple Ideas 
and Subſtan- 
ces, intimate 
real Exiſtence. 


Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not the Thoughts any farther, 
as we ſhall fee more at large in the following Chapter. 


§. 3. Second'y, The Names of Simple Ideas and 
Modes, ſignifying always the real, as well as nominal 
Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of natural 
Subſtances, ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely 
the nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species, as we ſhall 
ſhew in the Chapter that treats of the Names of 
Subſtances in particular. | 

S. 4. Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas are not 
capable of any Definitions; the Names of all complex 
Idea are. It has nor, that I know, bitherto been taken 
Notice of by any Body, wbat Words are, and whar 


Secondly, 
Names of Sim- 
ple Ideas and 
Modes fignify 
always both 
real and nomi- 
nal Eſſence, 


Thirdly, Names 
of Simpleldeas 
undefinable, 


are not capable of being defined: the want whereof is (as I am apr 
to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling,and Obſcurity 
in Mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand Definitions of Terms that 
cannot be defined ; and others think, they oughr to reſt ſatisfied in 
an Explication made by a more general Word, and irs Reſtriction, 
(or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, by a Genus and Difference,) when 
even after ſuch Definition wade according to Rule, thoſe who hear 
it, have often no more a clear Conception of the meat ing of the 
Word, then they bad before. This ar leaſt, I think, that the ſhew- 
ing what Words are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and 
wherein conſiſts a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent 
Purpoſe; and perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the n 
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Words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that 
uſes em; the meaning of any Term is then ſhewed, or the Word 
is defined, when by other Words the Idea it is made the fign of, and 
annexed to in the Mind of the Speaker, is as it were repreſented, 
or ſer before the view of another; and thus its Signification aſcer- 
tained, This is the only uſe and end of Definitions; and there- 
fore the only Meaſure of what is, or is not a good Definition, 
Simple Ideas 8. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that the Names 
| — 2 andefing- of Simple Ideas, and thoſe only, are incapable of being 
5 defined, The Reaſon whereof is this, T hat the ſeve- 
3 ral Terms of a Definition, ſignifying ſeveral Idea, 
they can altogether by no means repreſen an Idea, which has no 
Compoſirion at all: And therefore a Definitioa which is properly 
nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral 
others not ſignify ing each the ſame thing, can in the Names of 8 
Simple Ideas have no place. | | 
Inſtances; §. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in our 
Motion. Ideas, and their Names, has produced that eminent 
trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſer ved in the Defi- 
nitions they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple Ideas. For as to 
the greatelt part of em, even thoſe Maſters of Definitions were 
fain to leave them untouched, merely by the Impoſſibility they 
found in it. What more exquiſite Fargon could the Wit of Man in- 
vent, than this Definition, The Act of a Being in Power, as far forth as 
in Power ? which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was 
not already known by its famous Abſurdity, ro gueſs what Word 
it could ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. If Tully asking 
a Dutchman what Beweeginge was, ſhould bave received this Expli- 
cation in his own Language, that it was Afus entis in petentia 
5 


of theſe Signs, and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Con- 7 

ſideration. | : 8 

9. 5. I will not here trouble my ſelf, ro prove | 

4 wers tpat all Terms are not definable from that Progreſs, a 
would ze a in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if 

Proceſs in in- We ſhould allow, that all Names could be defined. t 

finitum. For it the Terms of one Definition, were ſtill to be K 

defined by another, Where at laſt ſhould we ſtop ? t 

Bur I ſhall from the Nature of our Idea, and the Signification of k 

our Words, ſhew, why ſome Names can, and others cannot be defined, ] 

and which they are. . 

Bat 2 §. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition is no- 

— . thing elſe, but the ſhewing ehe meaning of one Ward by ; 

ſeveral other not ſynonimous Terms. The meaning of | 

| 
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enus in potentia; I ask whether any one can imagine he could 


thereby have underſtood what the Word Beweeginge ſignified, or 


have gueſſed what Idea a Dutebman ordinarily had in his Mind, 
and would ſignify to another when he uſed that Sound. 

&. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers,who have endeavoured 
to throw off the Fargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much 
better ſucceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whether by explaining 
their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe, The Atomiſts, who define Motion 
to be a Paſſage from one place to another, What do they more than 
put one ſynonimous Word for another ? For whar is Paſſage other 
than Motion? And if they were asked what Paſſage was, How 
would they better define it than by Motion 2? For is it not at leaſt 
as proper and ſignificant, to ſay, Paſſage is a Motion from one Place 
to another, as to lay, Motion is a Paſſage, Sc. This is to tranſlate, 
and not to define, when we change rwo Words of the ſame Signi- 
fication one for another; which when one is better underſtood 
than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands 
for; but is very far from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every 
Englith Word in the Dictionary, is the Definition of the Latin 
Word it anſwers, apd that Motion is a Definition of Motus. Nor 
will the ſucceſſive Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, 
to thoſe of another, which the Carteſians give us, prove a much bet- 
ter Definition of Motion when well examined. 

§. 10. The Act of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicus Light. 
ous, is another Periparetick Definition of a Simple Idea ; which 
though not more abſurd than the former of Motion, yet Betrays its 
Uſeleſſneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe Experience 
will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the meaning of 
the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all underſtood by 
a blind Man : but the Definition of Motion appears not at firſt 
ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of Trial, For this Sim- . 

e Idea, entring by the Touch as well as Sight, tis impoſſible to 

w an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the Idea 
of Motion, but barely by the Definition of that Name. Thoſe who 
tell us, that Light is a great Number of little Globules, ſtriking 
briskly on the bottom of the Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the 
Schools: but yet theſe Words ever ſo well underſtood would 
make the Idea, the Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a 
Man that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, 
that Light was nothing but a Company of little Tennis balls, which 
Fairies all Day long ttruck with Rackets againſt ſome Mens Fore- 
heads, whillt they paſſed by others. For granting this Explication 
of the thing to be true; yet the Idea of the cauſe of Light, it we bad 

| 1c 
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it ever ſo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light it (elf, 
as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than the Idea of the Figure 
and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would give us the Idea of that 
Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any Senſati- 
on, and the Senſation it ſelf, in all the ſmple Ideas of one Senſe, 
are two Ideas; and two Ideas lo different, and diſtant one from ano- 
ther, that no two can be more fo. And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's 
Globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the Retina of a Man, who was blind 
by a Guta Serena, he would thereby never have any Idea of Light, 
or any thing approaching it, tho he underſtood what little to 
bules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, ever fo well. 
And therefore the Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that 
Light which is the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which © 
is produced in us by ir, and is that which is properly Light. 
Simple Ideas S. 11. Simple Ideas, as bas been ſhewn, are only to 
why undefing; be got by tbole Impreſſions, Objects themſelves make 
ble, farther on our Minds, by the proper Inlets appointed to 
explained. each ſort. If they are not received this way, all the 
Minds in the World, made uſe of to explain, or define 
any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands 
For. For Words being Sounds, can produce inus no other Simple 
Ideas, than of thoſe very Sounds ; nor excite any in us, but by thar 
voluntary Connexion, which is known to be between em, and 
thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe has made em Signs of. He 
that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any Words can give him the 
taſte of a Pine Apple, and make him have the true Idea of the Re- 
liſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told it has a 
reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the Ideas alte ady in 
his Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to 
his Palate, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. 
But this is not giving us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in 
us other Simple Ideas, by their known Names ; which will be ſtill 
very different from the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and 
Colours, and all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing: For the 
Signification of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted. or a- 
ble to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than to Sound Light, or 
Red, by it ſelf, For to hope to produce an Idea of Light, or Colour, 
by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that Sounds ſhould be 
viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the Ears do the Office of 
All the other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we might Talte, 
Smell, and See by tbe Ears: a fort of Philoſophy wortby only of 
Sancho. Panca, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by * 
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And iherefore he that has not before received into his Mind, by the 
proper Inler, the fimple Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never 
come to know the Signification of that Word, by any other Words, 
or Sounds, whatſoever put together, according to any Rules of Defi- 
nition. The only way is, by apply ing to his Senſes the proper Ob- 
ject; and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat 
bis Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Explication of 
his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names of Light and 
Colours, which often came in his way; braggd one Day, That he 
now underſtood what Scarlet ſignify d. Upon which his Friend de- 
manding, what Scarlet was ? The blind Man anſwer'd, It was like 
the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuck an Underſtanding of the Name 
of any other ſimple Idea will he have, who hopes to get it only 
from a Definition, or other Words made ule of to explain it. 
S. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex Ide- 
4 ; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in * 
the Power of Words, ſtanding for the ſeveral Idea, mow — 
that makes that Compoſition, to imprint com plex nt flere of A 
Ideas in the Mind, which were never there before, and statue and 
ſo make their Names be underſtood. In ſuch Col- Kainbow. 
lection of Ideas, paſſing under one Name, Definiti- 
on, or the teaching the Signification of one Word, by ſeveral others, 
has Place, and may make us underſtand the Names of Things, which 
never came within the reach of our Senſes ; and frame Ideas ſuita- 
ble to thoſe in other Mens Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names: 
provided that none of the Terms of the Definition ſtand for any 
lach ſimple Ideas, which he ro whom the Explication is made, hag 
never yet bad in bis Thought, Thus the Word Statue may be ex- 
plain d to a blind Man by other Words, when Picture cannot, his 
Senſes having given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, 
which therefore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize 
to the Painter, againſt the Statuary ; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his was 
to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who had 
loſt their Eyes, could yer perceive the excellency of ir. The Painter 
agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind Man; who 
being brought where rhere was a Starue made by the one, and 
a Picture drawn by the other; he was firſt led to the Statue, in 
which he traced with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face 
and Body; and with great Admiration, applauded the Skill of 
the Workman. But being led to the Picture, and having his 
Hands laid upon it, was told, That now he touched the Head, 
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and then the, Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, Go. as his Hand moved 


over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, without finding any 


the leaſt Diſtindtion: Whereupon, he cried our, that certainly 
that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine Piece of Work- 


' manſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where he 
could neither feel nor perceive any thing. | 


$. 13. He that ſhould uſe the Word Rainbow, to one who 


knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phanomenon, 


would, by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and 
Order of the Colours, fo well define that Word, that it might 
be perfectly underſtood, But yer that Definition, how exact and 


perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand it; 


cauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complex one, 
being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Experience, no 
Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 
§. 14. Simple Idea, as has been ſhewed, can 
The Names of only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 
complex Ideas which are proper to produce in us thoſe Percepti- 
when to be ons. When by this means we have our Minds ſto- 
made intelli- red with 'em, and know the Names for them, then 
gible by we are in a condition to define, and by Definition to 
Worgs, underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are 
made up of them. But when any term ſtands for 
a ſimple Idea, that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is im- 
Mible by any Words, to make known its Meaning to him. 
When any term ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, 
but is ignorant, that that term is the Sign of ir, there another 
Name, of the ſame Idea which he has been accuſtomed to, may 
make him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, 
is any Name, of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. 
8. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of ſim- 


Fourthly, ple Ideas, have not the help cf Definition to deter- 


Names of ſim- mine their Signification; yet that hinders not, but 


ple Ideas Ic aſt 


that they are generally leſs doubtful! and uncertain, than 


thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances. Becauſe they 
ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for 
the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their Signification : 
And there is little room for miſtake and wrangling abour their 
meaning. He that knows once, that Whiteneſs is the Name 
of that Colour be bas obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will not be 
apt to milapply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea ; 
which when he has quite loſt, he is nor apt to miſtake the mean- 
ing of it, bur perceives he Underſſands it not. There is neither 
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i multiplicity of ſimple Ideas to be put together, which makes 
the doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes: nor à ſuppoſed, 
but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending there- 
on, the preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which makes 
the Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. Bur on the contrary, 
in ſimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is known at 
once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more or leſs being put 
in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the Signification of its Name, 
be obſcure, or 5 TW ; 
§. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, 7% c: 
concerning /imple Ideas and their Names, tbat they Fifty — 
have but few Aſcents in linea Predicamentali, (as they ſem Aſcente 
call ir) from the loweſt Species to tte ſummum Genus. jn linea Præ- 
The Reaſon whereof is, that the lowelt Species be- dicamentali. 
ing but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be left out of a 
it, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; which ha- 
ving one Name, is the Genus of the other two: v. g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 
them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have one general 
Name ; as Rationality being left our of the complex Idea of Man, 
wakes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name 
of Animal. And therefore when to avoid unpleaſant Enumera- 
tions, Men would comprehend both Hhite and Red, and ſeveral 
cther ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name, they bave been 
fain to do it by a Word which denotes only the way they get 
into the Mind. For when Mbite, Red, and Nllow, are all com- 
22 under the Genus or Name Colour, it ſignifies no more, 
t ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by tbe Sight, 
and have entrance only through the Eyes. And when they 
would frame yer a more general Term, to comprehend both Co- 
tours and Sounds, and the like fimple Ideas, they do it by a Word 
that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one Senſe : 
And ſo the general term Quality, in its ordinary Acceptation, com- 
prehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tangible Quali- 
ues, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, 
and Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, and introduce 
their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 
$. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas Sixth y, Names 
Subſtances, and mixed Modes, bave alſo this 97 ſimple Ideas 
difference: That thoſe of mixed Modes ftand ſtand forldeas 
for Ideas perfectly Arbitrary : Thoſe of Sub. not at all ar- 
ſtances, are not perfectly ſo; but refer to a Pat» bitrag. x 
D 2 a tern, 
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32 Names of mixed Modes: | 
tern, though with fome Latitude: and thoſe of ſimple Ideas are perfect · 
ly taken from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. 
Which what difference it makes in the Signification of their 


Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 


The Names of fimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſimple 


Ideas. | 


FE Y 2 


CHAP. v. 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


C 1, H E Names of mixed Modes bein 
7 3 general, they ſtand, as has _ 
. e ” ſhewn, for ſorts or Species of Things, 
ral Manet. each of which bas its peculiar Eſſence. The El- 
ſences of theſe Species alſo, as bas been ſhewed, 
are nothing but the abſtrat Ideas in the Mind, to which the 
Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences of mixed 
Modes, have nothing but what is common to them, with other 
Ideas: But if we take a little nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find 
that they have ſomething peculiar, which, perhaps may deſerve 
our Attention, 
| C. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in 
Firſt, The them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 
Ideas they the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed Modes, 
and for, are are made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ 
made 17 the from thoſe ſimple Ideas : in which ſort, the Mind 
Underſtand- bas no Power io make any one, but only receives 
9 ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 
Things operating upon it. 
| &. 3. In the next Place, theſe Eſſences of the Spe- 
Secondly,made cies of mixed Modes, are not only made by the 


arbitrarily, Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made witbout 
—_— us Patterns, or reference io any real Exiſtence, Where- 


in they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, which car- 
ry with them the Suppoſition of ſome. real Being, 
from. which they are taken, and ro which they are conforma- 
ble. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes 
a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. Ir unites 
and returns certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct Specifick 
Ideas, whillt others, that as often occur in Nature, and are as 

plaini'y 


fiſts : and that is not in the waking any new Idea, 
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lainly ſuggeſted by ourward Things, paſs neglected without 
— Fa Names or Specifications. Nor does the Mind, in theſe 
of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of Subſtances, examine 


them by the real Exiſtence of Things; or verify them by Par- 


terns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To 
know whether his Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a 
Man ſeek it any where amongſt Things exilting ? Or is it true, 
becauſe any one has been Witneſs to ſuch an Action? No: but 
it ſuffices here, that Men have put together ſuch a Collection 
into one complex Idea, that makes the Archetype, and Specifick 
Idea, whether ever any ſuch Action were committed in rerum na- 


tura, or no. 


$ 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt con- 12 5 
ſider wherein this making of theſe complex Ideas con- 2 4 
but putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Where- 
in the Mind does theſe three Things: Firſt, It chuſes a certain 
Number. Secondly, It gives them Connection, and makes them 
into one Idea. Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If 
we examine how the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what Liberty 
it rakes in them, we ſhall eafily obſerve, how theſe Eſſences of 
the Species of mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip of the Mind; 
and conſequently, that the Species theaaſelves are of Mens mak- 
ing. 

8. 5 = Body can doubr, bur that __ Ideas of 
mixe es, are made by a voluntary Collection 33 
of Ideas put together in the Mind, independent 1 1975 
from any original Patterns in Nature, who will fen before the 
but reflect, that this fort of complex Ideas may be Exiſtence. 
made, abſtracted, and have Names given em, and 
ſo a Species be conſtituted, before any one indvidual of that Spe- 
cies ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but the Ideas of 3 or 
Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have Names 
given them; and ſo theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, 
before either of them was ever committed; and might be as well 
diſcourſed of, and reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſco- 
vered of them, whilft yer they had no being but in the Under- 
ſtanding, as well as now, that they have but roo frequently 
a real Exiſtence ? Whereby it is plain, how much he 7 Are mixed 


Fvidently ar- 


Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a 
being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, 
as when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt, but Law- 
makers have often made Laws abour Species of Actions, which 

53 Were 
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were only the Creatures of their own Underſtanding : Beings 
that had no other exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, I 
think, no Body can deny, but that the Reſurre&iom was a Species 

of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exiſted. 
$. 6. To fee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of 
Inſtances ; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need bur 
Murder, In- take a view of almoſt any of them. A little look- 
ceſt, Stabbing. ing into them, will ſatisfy us, that tis the Mind, 
that combines ſeveral ſcattered independent Ideas, 
into one complex one; and by the common Name it gives them, 
makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without regulating 
it ſelf by any Connection they have in Nature. For what grea- 
ter Connection in Nature, has the Idea of a Man than the Idea of 
a Sheep, with Killing; that this is made a particular Species of 
Action, ſignify d by the word Murder; and the other not? Or 
what Union is there in Nature, between the Idea of the Relarion 
of a Father, with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; 
that thoſe are combined into one complex Idea, and thereby 
made the Eſſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide, whilſt the o- 
ther make no diſtinct Species at all ? But though they have 
made killing a Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtinct Species 
from killing his Son, or Daughter; yer in ſome other Caſes, Son 
and Daughter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; 
2 are all equally comprebended in the ſame Species, as in 
that of Inceſt. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily 
Unites into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt o- 
thers that have altogether as much Union in Nature, are left looſe 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need 
of one Name, Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connection to a certain Number of Ideas, which 
in Nature have no more Union with one another, than others 
that it leaves ont + Why elle is the part of the Weapon, the be- 
ginning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, to make 
the diſtinct Species called Stabbing, and the Figure and Matter 
of the Weapon left out? I do not ſay, this is done without 
Reaſon, as we ſhali ſee more by and by ; but this I ſay, that ir 
is done, by the free Choice of the Mind, purſuing its own ends; 
and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes, are the Work- 


manſhip of the Underſtanding: And there is nothing more evi- 
dent, than that, for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Ideas, 
the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the 
Ideas it makes, to the real Exiſtence of Things; but puts ſuch 
ſogerher, as may beſt ſerve its own Purpoles, without tying 
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it ſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really exiſts. | 
$. 7. But though theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſences 
of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, and are made But Hill ſub- 
by ir with great Liberty; yer they are not made at ſervient to 
Random, and jumbled together without any reaſon e end of 
at all. Though theſe complex Ideas be not always Language. 
copied from Nature, yet they are always ſuited to 
the end for which abſtract Idea are made: And though they 
be Combinations made of Ideas, that are looſe enough, and have 
as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral other, to which the 
Mind never gives a Connection that combines them into one Idea; 
yet they are always made for the convenience of Communicati- 
on, which is the chief end of Language. The uſe of Language 
is, by ſhort Sounds to fignify with eaſe and diſpatch general 
Conceptions ; wherein not only abundance of Particulars may 
be contained, but alſo a great Variety of independent Ideas col- 
lected into one complex one, In the making therefore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to ſuch 
Combinations as they had occaſion to mention one to another, 
Thoſe they have combined into diſtinct complex Ideas, and gi- 
ven Names to; whilſt others that in Nature have as near an Uni- 
on, are left looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than hu- 
man Actions themſelves, if they would make diſtinct abſtract 


| Taeas of all the Varieties might be obſerved in them, the Num- 


ber muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the 
Plenty, as well as overcharged to little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, 
that Men make and Name ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mixed 
Modes, as they find they have occaſion to have Names for, in 
the ordinary occurrence of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea 
of Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mother, and ſo make a di- 
ſtinct Species from Killing a Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is be- 
cauſe of the different Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtinct 
Paniſhment is due to the murdering a Man's Father or Mother, 
different from what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a 
Son or Neighbour; and therefore they find it neceſſary to men- 
tion ir by a diſtinct Name, which is the end of making that di- 
ſtint Combination, But though the Ideas of Mother and Daugh- 
ter, are ſo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 
that the one is joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract Idea 
with a Name, and fo 2 diſtinct Species, and the other not; yer 
in reſpe& of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under 
Inceſt ; and that till for the ſame convenience of expreſſing um 
det one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean Mix- 
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tures, as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to a- 
void Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 
| 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages, 
Whereof the will eaſily ſatisfy one of the Truth of chis, it being 
Sntranſlaza= ſo obvious to oblerve great ftore of Mords in one 
ble Words of Language, which have not any that anſwer them in 
divers Lan- another. Which plainly ſhews, that thoſe of one 
guages are 4 Country, by their Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, 
Proof, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex Ideas, 
and give Names to chem, which others never col- 
lected into ſpecifick Ideas, This could not have happened, if 
theſe Species were the ſteddy Workmanſhip of Nature; and 
not Collections made and abſtracted by the Mind, in order to 
. Naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The 
Terms of our Law, which are not empty Sounds. will hardly 
find Words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Iralian, no ſcanty 
Languages ; much leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them 
into the Caribbee, or Meſtoe Tongues : And the Verſura of the Ro- 
mans, Or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in other Languages 
to anſwer them: The Reaſon whereof is plain, from what bas 
been ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this 
matter, and exactly compare different Languages, we ſhall find, 
that though they have Words, which in Tranſlations and Dictona- 
ries, are ſuppoſed to anſwer one another; yer there is ſcarce one 
of ren, amongſt the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially of mixed 
Modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does 
that in Dictionaries it is rendred by. There are no Ideas more 
common, and leſs compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, Ex- 
tenſion, and Weight, and the Latin Names Hora, Pes, Libra, are 
without Difficulty rendred by the Engli/þ Names, Hour, Foot, and 
Pound : But yer there is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas 
a Roman annexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far different 
from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. 
And if either of theſe ſhould make uſe of the Meaſures that thoſe 
of the other Language defigned by their Names, he would be 
quite out ia his account. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubt- 
ed; and we ſhall find this much more ſo, in the Names of more 
abſtract and compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of 
thoſe which make up Moral Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men 
come curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, in 
other Languages, they will find very few of them exactly to cor- 
reſpond in the whole extent of rheir Significations, 
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$. 9. The Reaſon why I take fo particular No- 
tice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken about 
Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, as if they 
were Things regularly and conttantly made by 
Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in Things; when 
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This ſhews 
Species to be 
made for 
Commu uicat i- 


they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be no- on. 
thing elſe but an Artifice of the Underiianding, for 
the eaſier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often 
have occation to communicate by one general Term; under 
which divers Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that ab- 
ſtract Idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Sig- 
niſication of the word Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, 
5 I ay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
nderſtanding; yet, I think, it can by no Body be denied, that 
tis the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, ro which ſpe- 
cifick Names are given. And if it be true, as ir is, that the Mind 
makes the Patierus, for ſorting and naming of Things, I leave it 
to be conlidered, who makes the Boundaries of the Sort or Species; 
ſince with me, Species and Sort have no other difference than that 
of a Laiin and Engliſh Idiom. 
&. 10 The near Relation that there is between 


In mixed 


Species, Eſſences, and their general Name, at leaſt in 
mixed Modes, will farther appear, when we con- 
ſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve 


Modes, ti the 
Name that 
ties the Come 


thoſe Eſſences, aud give them their laſting Duration. 
For the Connection between the looſe parts of thoſe 
complex Ideas, being made by the Mind, this Union, 
which has no particular Foundation in Nature, 
would ceale again, were there not ſomething thar 
did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the Parts from ſcat- 
tering, Though therefore it be the Mind that makes the Collec- 
tion, tis the Name which is, as it were, the Knot that ties 
them fait together. What a vaſt Variety of different Ideas, does 
the Word Triumphus hold together, and deliver ro ns as one Spe- 
cies ? Had this Name been never made, or quite loft, we might 
no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of what paſſed in that Solem- 
nity : But yer, I think, that which holds thoſe different Parts 
together, in the Unity of one complex Idea, is that very Word 
annexed to it; without which, the ſeveral Parts of that would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any orber ſhew, 
which having never been made but once, had never been united 
into one complex Idea, under one Denomination. How much 


himation to- 
gether, and 
makes 7 a 


Species. 


therefore, in mixed Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any * 
e. 
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depends on the Mind; and how much the continuation and fixing 


of that Unity depends on the Name in common Uſe annexed to 


it, T leave to be confidered by thoſe who look upon Eſſences and 


Species as _ —— Things in Nature. 
S. 11. Suitable to this, we find, that Men, /peaki mixed 
Modes, ſeldom imagine or rake any other for —— Rn pb ich 


as are ſet out by Name : Becauſe they being of Man's making only 


in order to naming, no ſuch Species are taken Notice of, or fu 

poſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it, as the Sign of Man's 
having combined into one Idea ſeveral looſe ones ; and by that 
Name, giving a laſting Union to the Parts, which would other- 
wile ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind laid by that abſtract 


Idea, and ceaſed actually ro think on ir. But when a Name is 


once annexed to ir, wherein the Parts of that complex Idea have 
a ſettled and permanent Union ; then is the Eſſence, as it were, 
eſtabliſhed, and the Species looked on as complear. For to whar 
purpoſe ſhould the Memory charge it ſelf with ſach Compoſiti- 
ons, unleſs ir were by Abſtraction to make them general ꝰ And 


to what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it were, that they 


might have general Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe, 
and Communication e Thus we ſee, that Killing a Man with a 


Sword, or a Hatcher, are looked on as no diſtinct Species of 


Action : Bur if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it 
for a diſtinct Species, where it has a diſtinct Name, as in 


England, in whoſe Language it is called Stabbing : Bur in another 


Country, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a pe- 
culiar Name, it paſſes not for a diſtin Species. But in the Spe- 
cies of corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that makes 
the nominal Eſſence: yet ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined in 
it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind 
joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct Species, 
without any Operation of the Mind, either abſtracting, or giving 
a Name to that complex Idea. 

For the Ori- S. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid 
ginals of mix- concerning rhe Eſſences of the Species of mixed 
2d Modes, we Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Under- 


ook no far- ſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Con- 


her than the formable, I ſay, ro this, we find, that their Names 
Mind, which lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no farther, When 
alſo ſhews them we ſpeak of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our 
to be the Mork · ſelves no Imagination of any thing exiſting, which 


— of Un- we would conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate 


favarg. in the abſtract Ideas of thoſe Vertues, and look 
85 not 
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not farther ; as they do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iron, whoſe 
Specifick Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in 
things themſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe 
Ideas, But in mixed Modes, at leaſt rhe moſt conſiderable Parts 
of them, which are moral Beings, we conſider the original Pat- 
terns, as being in the Mind ; and to thoſe we refer for the diftin- 
guiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think 
it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a 
more particular Name called Notzons : as by a peculiar Right ap- 
pertaining to the Underſtanding. | 

& 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Ny the 
complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commoniy more Their being 


compounded and decompoumded, than thoſe of natural made by the 


Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip 2 


of the Underſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, N 
and the conveniency of 8 ſhort thoſe = ws wh ale 
Ideas it would make known to another, does with they are ſo 
rear Liberty unite often into one abſtract Idea compounded. 
hings that in their Nature have no coherence ; 
and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great Variety of 
compounded and decompounded Ideas. Thus the Name of 
Proceſſion, What a great mixture of independent Ideas of Perſons, 
Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in 
that complex one, which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily pur 
together, to expreſs by that one. Name 2 Whereas the complex 
Ideas of the forts of Subſtances are uſually made up of only a ſmall 
Number of fimple ones; and in the Species of Animals, theſe two, 
vi: Shape and Voice, commonly make the whole nominal Eſ- 
ence. 
§. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from 
what has been ſaid, is, That the Names of mixed Wo 4 
Modes always ſignify (when they have any deter- ftand' always. 
mined Signification) the real Eſſences of their Species, for their real 
For theſe abſtract Ideas, being the Workmanſhip Eſences. 
of the Mind, and not referred to the real Exiftence 
of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more ſignified 
by that Name, but barely that complex Idea the Mind it ſelf 
has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed by it; and is 
that on which all the Properties of the Species depend, and from 
which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe the rea! and nominal 
Eſſence is the ſame ; which of what Concernment it is to the 
certain Knowledg of general Truth, we ſhall fee hereafter. 
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on, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and confuſed 
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T5 F. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, D 

Why their for the moſt part the Names of mixed Modes are pot, 
Names are u before the Ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known. 
'e their Ide. Becauſe there being no Species, of thele ordinarily 
12 taken Notice of, but what have Names; and thole 
Species, or rather their Eſſences, being abſtract, 

complex Ideas made ar bitrarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if 
not neceliary, to know the Names, before our endeavour to 
frame theſe complex Ideas: unlels a Man will fill his Head with 
a Company of abitract complex Ideas, which others having no 
Names for, he bas nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget 
again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning of Languages, it was 
neceſſary to have the Idea, before one gave it the Name: And 
fo it is ſtill, where making a new complex Idea, one alſo, by 
giving it 2 new Name, makes a new Word, But this concerns 
not Languages made, which have generally pretty well provided 
ſor Ideas, which Men have frequent Occaſion to have, and com- 
municate : And in ſuch, I ask, whether it be not the ordinary 
Method, that Children learn the Names of mixed Modes, before 


they have their Ideas > What one of a Thouſand ever frames the 
.abltract Idea of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the 


Names of them ? In fimple Ideas and Subſtances, I grant it is 
otherwiſe ; which being ſuch Ideas as have a real Exiſtence and 
Union in Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before the 
other, as it happens, | | 

$. 16, What has been ſaid here of mix d Modes, 
Reaſon of my is with very little difference applicable alſo to Re- 
being ſo large lations ; which ſince every Man himſelf may ob- 
on this Sub- ſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to enlarge on: 
Jet, eſpecially, ſince what I have here ſaid concerning 

ords in this Third Book, will poſſibly be thought 
by ſome to be much more than what ſo ſlight a Subject required. 
1 allow, it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs : But I 
was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to 
me new, and a little out of the way, {I am ſure tis one I 
thought not of, when I began to write,) That by ſearching it 
to the Bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome part or other 


might meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the 


molt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage ; 
which, though of great conſequence, is little taken Notice ot. 
When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and 
how much all forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſati- 


Ule 
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Uſe and Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be thought 
worth while chroughly to lay it open. And 1 ſhall be pardoned 
if I have dwelt long on an Argument which I rhink therefore 
needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are ulually 
guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt Hindrances of 
true Knowledge; but are ſo well thought of, as to pals for ir, 
Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and Truth, 
or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opinions they 
are ſwelled with; if they would but look beyond fa ſhionable 
Sounds, and obſerve what Ideas are, or are not comprehended 
under thoſe Words, with which they are ſo armed at all Points, 
and with which they ſo eonfidently lay about them. I ſhall 
imagine I have done ſome Service to Truth, Peace, and Learn- 
ing, if, by an enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men 
reflect on their own Uſe of Language; and give them Reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alſo be poſ- 
fible for them, to have ſometimes very good and approved 
Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with very uncertain, 
little, or no Signification. And therefore it is not uareaſonable 
for them to be wary herein themſelves, and nor to be unwilling 
to have them examined by others. With this Deſign therefore, 


I ſhall go on with what I have farther to ſay, concerning this 
matter. 


r at * a — 


CHAP. VI 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


8.1. HE common Names of Subſtances, as well 
as other General Terms, ſtand for The common 
Sorts ; which is nothing elſe but the Names of Sub- 
being made Signs of ſuch complex Ideas, wherein ſtances ſtand 
ſeveral particular Subitances do, or might agree, for Sorts. 
by virtue of which they are capable of being com- 
2 in one common Conception, and fignify'd by one 
ame. I ſay, do or might agree: for though there be but one 
Sun exiſting in the World, yet the Idea of it being abſtracced, 
ſo that more Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each a- 
gree in it; it is as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns 
as there are Stars, They want not their Reaſons, who think 


there 
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there are, and that each fixed Star, would anſwer the Idea the 
Name Sun ſtands for, to one who were placed in a due Diſtance 
which, by the way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, it 
you pleaſe, Genera and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms 
Fgnify to me no more than the Engliſh word Sort) depend on 
ſuch Collections of Ideas, as Men have made; and not on the 
real Nature of Things: fince tis not impoſſible, but that in Pro- 
priety of Speech, that might be a Sun to one which is a Star to 
another. 
FS. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, 
The Eſſence of or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that particular 
each fort s Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that we call 
the abſtra® its Eſſence, which is nothing but that abſtra& Idea 
Ideas. to which the Name ii annexed : So that every thing 
contained, in that Idea, is eſſential to that Sort. 
This, though it be all the Eſſence of natural Subſtances that we 
Know, or by which we Gittingaiſh them into Sorts; yet I call 
it by a peculiar Name, the nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that real Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which depends this 
nominal Eſſence, and all the Properties of that fort, which there- 
fore, as has been ſaid, may be called the rea! Eſſence, v. g. the 
nominal Eſſence of Gold, is that complex Idea the word Gold ſtands 
tor, let it be, for inſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain weight, 
malleable, fuſible, and fixed, But the real Eſſence is the Contti- 
tution of the inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qua- 
lities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far 
theſe two are different, though they are both called Eſſence, is obvi- 
ous, at firſt ſight, to diſcover. | 
$. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, 
The nominal with Senſe and Reaſon, join d to a Body of a cer- 
and real E/- tain Shape, be the complex Idea, to which I, and 
ſence diffe= others, annex the Name Man; and ſo be the ns- 
_ minal Eſſence of the Species ſo called; yer no Body 
will ſay, that that complex Idea is the real Eſſence 
and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are to be fourd in any 
Individual of that fort. The Foundation of all thoſe Qualities, 
which are the Ingredients of our complex Idea, is ſomething quite 
different: And had we ſuch a Knowledg of that Conſtitution 
of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, Senſation, and Re- 
ſoning, and other Powers flow, and on which his ſo regular 
ſhape depends, as tis poſſible Angels have, and 'tis certain bis 
Maker bas, we ſhould have a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, 
than what now is contained in our Definition of that Species, 
| | — 
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be it what it will: And our Idea of any individual Man would 
be as far different from what ir now is, as 1s his who knows 
all rhe Springs and Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of 
the famous Clock at Strasburg, from that which a gazing Coun- 
tryman has of it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and 
hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward 
Appearances. ; | 

& 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of the Nothing Eſſen- 
Word, relates to Sorts, and that it is conſidered in tial to Indi- 
particular Beings, no farther than as they are rank- viduals. 
ed into Sorts, appears from hence: That bur take 
away the abltract Ideas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank 
them under common Names, and then the thought of any thing 
eſſential to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes : we have no Notion 
of the one, without the other: which plainly ſhews their Relati- 
on. Tis neceſſary for me to be as I am; GOD and Nature 
has made me ſo: But there is nothing J have is eſſential to me. 
An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Colour, or 
Shape; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon or Me- 
mor y, or both; and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Un- 
derſtanding, no, nor Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape may 
be made with more, and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties, 
than I have: and others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a ſhape 
and body very different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential 
to the one, or the other, or to any Individual whatfcever, till 
the Mind refers it ro ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then 
preſently, according to the abſtract Idea of that ſort, ſomething 
is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
he will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ſignified 
by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind : And tis in refe- 
rence to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So 
that if it be asked, whether it be eſential to me, or any other 
particular corporeal Being, to have Reaſon ? I ſay no; no more 
than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have Words 
in ir. But if that particular Being be to be counted of the Sort 
Man, and to have the Name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſen- 
tial to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a part of the complex Idea, the 
Name Man ſtands for: as it is eſſential to this thing I write on 
to contain Words, if I will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank 
it under that Species, So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only 
to our abſtrat Ideas, and the Names annexed to them; which a- 


3 


mounts to no more but this, That whatever particular Thee 
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has not in it thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract 
Idea, which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 
that Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince that abſtract Idea 

is rhe very Eſſence of that Species. 
s 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Ex- 
tenſion or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body: If others 
make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to be Solidiry 
and Extenſion, then Solidity is eſſential to Body. That there- 
fore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of 
the complex Idea the Name of a Sort ſtands for, without which no 
particular thing can be reckoned of that Sort, nor be intituled 
to that Name. Should there be found a parcel of Matter that 
had all the other Qualities that are in Iron, but wanted Obedi- 
ence to the Load-ſtone ; and would neither be drawn by it, nor 
receive Direction from it, would any one Queſtion, whether it 
wanted any thing eſſential ? It would be abſurd to ask, Whether 
a thing really exiſting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could 
ir be demanded, Whether this. made an eſſential or ſpecifick diffe- 
rence, or no; fince we have no other meaſure of Nania or pe- 
cifick, but our abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences 
in Nature, without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to 
talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is ſufficient 
to make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard bad to ſome abſtract Idea, 
which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species ? 
All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid afide, particular 
Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found ro have 
all their Qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in each Indi- 
vidual, will be eſſemial to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. 
For though ir may be reaſonable to ask, Whether obeying the 
Magnet, be eſſential to Iron ? yet, I think, it is very improper 
and inſignificant to ask, Whether it be eſſential to the particular 
parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without conſidering it un- 
der the Name Iron, or as being of a certain Species? And if, as 
has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which have Names annexed to 
them, are the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be eſſential but 

what is comained in thoſe Ideas. 
§. 6. Tis true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diſtinct in 
Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Idea of them, which I call their 
nominal Eſſence, By this real Eſſence, I mean, that real conſtitu- 
tion of any thing, which is the Foundation of all thoſe Proper- 
ties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly found to co. exiſt 
with the nominal Eſſence ; that particular Conſtitution which 7 
| ing 


ä 1 


c ings has within it (elf, w t any Relation to any thi 
Things h h ſelf, without any R p hs 
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without it, But Eſſence, even in this Senſe, relates to a ſort, a 
ſuppoſes a Species: For being that real Contiitution, on which 
the Properties depend, it neceſſarily ſappoles a ſort of Things, 
Properties belonging only to Species, and not to Individuals ; v. g. 
Suppoſing the nominal Eſſence of Gold, to be Body of ſuch a 
peculiar Colour and Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, 
the real Eſſence is that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on 
which theſe Hong, and their Union, depend; and is alſo the 
Foundation its Solability in 4% Regia, and other Properties 
accompanying that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Proper- 
ties, but all upon Su poſition of a fort, or general abſtract Idea, 
which is conlidered as immutable : but there is no Individual par- 
cel of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as 
to be efſential to it, or inſeparable from ir. Tbat which is eſ- 
ſential, belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that 
ſort : But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under 
the Name of ſome abltract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ- 
ſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real 
Eſſences of Sabltances, we only ſuppoſe their Being, without pre- 
cilely knowing what they are: But that which annexes em till 
to the Species, is the nominal Efſence, of which they are the ſup» 
poſed 8 and Cauſe. 

$ 7. The next thing to be conſider d is, by which W 
of thoſe Eſſences it is, that Subſtances are determined 


bounds 
into Soris, or Species; and that, tis evident, is by the ; 2 es, 
nominal Eſſence. For tis that alone, that the Name,. 


which is the mark of the ſort, ſignifies. Tis impoſſible there- 
fore, that any thing ſhould determine the forts of Things, which 
we rank under general Names, but that Idea, which that Name 
is deſigaed as a mark for ; which is that, as has been ſhewn, 
which we call the Nominal Eſſence. Why do we (ay, This is a 
Horſe, and that a Male; this an Animal, that an Herb » How ' 
comes any particular thing to be of this or that Sort, but becauſe 
it has that nominal Eſſence, or, which is all one, agrees to that 
abſtract Idea, that Name is annexed to? And I defire any one 
but to reflect on his own Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any 
of thoſe, or other Names of Subſtances, to know what fort of 
Eſſences they ſtand for. . 1 | 

L. 8. And that the Species of Things to ut, are nothing but the 
ranking them under Ata! Names, according to the complex Ideas in 


us ; Us not according to preciſe, 1 8 real Eſſences in them, is 


Vol. plain 
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plain from hence, That we find many of the Individuals that ate 
tank d into one ſort, call'd by one common Name, and fo received 
as being of one Species, bave yet Qualities depending on their real 
Conſtintions, as far different one from another, as from others, 
from which they are accounted to differ [/pecifically. This, as it is 
eaſy to be obſerved by al, who have to do with natural Bodies; fo 
Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, 
when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities in one 
parcel of * Antimony, or Vitriol, which they bave found 
in others For thovgh they are Bodies of the ſame Species, havin 
the ſame numinal Eſſence, under the ſame Name ; yer do they of 
ten, upon ſevere ways of Examination, betray Qualities ſo diffe- 
rent one from another, as to fruſttate the Expectation and La- 
bour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were diſtinguiſhed 
into Species, according to their real Efſences, it would be as im- 
poſſible to find different Properties in any two individual Sub- 
Rances of the lame Species as it is to find different Properties in 
two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That is properly the 
Eſſence to us, which determines every particular to this or that 
Claſſis ; or, which is the ſame Thing, to this or that general 
Name: And what can that be elſe, but that abſtract Idea o 
which that Name is annexed ? And fo has, in truth, a Reference, | 
not ſo much o the Being of particular Things, as to their general / 
Denominations. q 
5. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and fort Things, : 
Not the real and conſequently (which is the end of ſorting) 2 5 
Eſence which nominate them by their real Eſſences, becauſe we | | 
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we know not, know them not. Our Faculties carry us no far- 
ther rowards the Knowledge and Diitin&ion of Sub- 
ſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas, which we cblerve | 
in them; which however made with the greateſt diligence and 1 
exactneſe, we are capable of, yet is more remote from the irue 
internal Conftitution, from which thoſe Quali ies flow, than. 
. as | ſaid, a Conntryman's Idea is from the inward contrivance of 
that famous Clock at Strasburg, whereof be only fees the outward | 
Figure and Motions. There is not fo contemptible a Plant or A- 
nimal, that does not confound the molt inlarged Underſtanding. | 
Though the familiar uſe of things about us, take off our Won | 
der; yet it cures not our Ignorance. When we come to examine 
the Stones, we tread on; or the Iron, we daily handle, we pre- 
ſenily find, we know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of 
the different Qualities we find in them. Tis evident, the internal 
n, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown ro 
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us. For to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we 
can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 
real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; Wood and 
Stones not ? What makes Lead and Iron malleable ; Antimony 
and Stones not? And yet how infimtely thele come ſhort of the 
fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants or 
Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe 
and Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and 
every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity ard Compre- 
henfion ot the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than the 
belt Contrivance of the molt ingenious Man, doth in the Concep- 
tions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in 
vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into 
certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are ſo 
far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. A blind Man may as 
ſoon fort Things by their Colours; and he that has loſt his Smell, 
as well diſtinguiſh a Lilly and a Roſe by their Odours, as by thoſe 
internal Conſtitutions which he knows nor. He that thinks he 
can diitinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that are 
unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, 
called Caſſiowary, and Querechinchio; and by their internal real 
Eſſences, determine the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without know- 
ing the complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities, thar each of thoſe 
Poa ſtand for, in the Countries where thoſe Animals are to be 

und. | 

$. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, 
that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their di 1% Form 
ſtint internal ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it was which 2326 
thoſe Forms which made the Diſtinction of Sub. jy, left. 
ſtances into their true Species and Genera, were led 
et farther out of the Way, by haviog their Minds ſet upon fruit? 
els Enquires after ſubſtantia! Forms, wholly unintelligible, and 
whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confuſed Cong 
ception in general. : 

F. 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſping natu- 
ral Subſtances into Species oaſis in the CGR Eſſen- 
ces the mind makes, and nor 1n the real Eſſences to be 


Not ſubſtans 


That the 19 
minal Eſſence 
is that where- 

un we diſt in- 
from our Ideas of Spirits. For the Mind getting, guiſb Species, 
only by refle ing on its own Operations, thaſe ſim- fartber ei- 
ple Ideas which it attributes ro Spirits, it hath; or dent from Spi- 
can have no other Notion of Spirit, but by ar:r1bu- 71s, 


ting all thoſe Operations, it finds in it (elf, to a lort 
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of Beings, withour Confideration of Matrer. And even the 
molt advanced Notion we have of God, is but auributing the 
{ame ſimple Idea which we have got from Reflection on what 
we find in our ſelves, and which we conceive to have more 
Perfection in them, tban would be in their abſence, attributing, 
I ſay, thoſe Gmple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus 
baving got from reflecting on our ſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, 
Knowledg, Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it ber» 
ter to have than tw want; and the more we bave of each, rhe 
better; joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of 
them, we have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcienr, 
Omnipotenr, infinitely Wiſe, and bappy Being. Ard though 
we are told, that there are different ies of Angels ; yet 
we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpeciſick Ideas of them; not 
out of any Conceir, that the Exiſtence of more Species than one 
of Spirits, is impoſſible : But becanſe having no more ſimple 
Ideas (nor being able ro frame more) applicable ro fuch Beings, 
but only thoſe few taken from our (elves, and from the 
Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, 
and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one 
from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and Powers, 
we find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or lower Degree; and 
ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of Spirits, except only of 
GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe other 
Ideas with Infinity; to the other Spirits, with Limitation : Nor 
as I humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in our 
Ideas, put any difference by any 'Namber of ſimple Ideas, which 
we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. 
All the particular Ideas of Exiſtence, Knowledg, Will, Power, 
and Motion, Ge. being Ideas derived from the Operations of our 
Minds, we attribute all of them to all forts of Spirits, with the 
difference only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even 
Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of 
the firlt Being; who yet, tis certain, is infinitely more remote 
in the real Excellency of his Nature, from the bigheſt and per fect- 
eſt of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- 
raphim, is from the moſt . part of Matter; and con- 
ſequentiy muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Underſtandings 

can conceive of him. | 
hereof there are F. 12, It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 
obably number - repugnaot to Reaſon, that there may be many 
77 Species. © Species of Spirits, 28 much ſeparated and di- 
* | enn 1 ver- 
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8 verſiſied one from another, by diſtinct Properties, whereof we 
T have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſhed 
e one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and ob- 
5 ſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of intelli- 


Ss | gent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and mate- 
b rial below us, is probable to me from hence; That in all the 
2 viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms or Gaps. All 
4 quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a con- 
if | tinued ſeries of Things, that in each remove differ very little 
- | one from the other, There are Fiſhes that have Wings, and 
h are not Strangers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 
* N that ate Inbabitants of the Water; whole Blood is cold as Fiſhe 
Jt f and their Fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allow 
Ny | them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin both ra 
le Birds and Beaſts. that they are in the middle between both: Am- 
- phibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatick together 
* Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm BI 

9 and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention what is confidently report - 
ſe ed of Mermaids, or Seamen. There are ſome Brutes, that 
Ba ſeem to bave as much Knowledg and Reaſon, as ſome that are 
0 called Men : and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms are fo 
d nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt of one, and the 
of higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great 
wat difference between them; and fo on till we come to the loweſt 


and the moſt inorganical Parts of Matter, we ſhall find every- 
where, that the ſeveral Species are linked rogether, and differ 
but in almoſt inſenſible Degrees. And when we conſider the in- 
finite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have Reaſon to 
think, that it is ſaitable ro the magnificent Harmony of the 
Univerſe, and the great Deſigns and infinite Goodneſs of the 
Architect, that the Species of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gemle 
Degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite Perfection, 
as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: Which if 
it be probable, we have Reaſon then to be perſwaded, that there 
are far more Species of Creatures above us, than there are beneath z 
we being in, —.— of Perſection, much more remote from the 
infinite Being of GOD, than we are from the loweſt State of Be- 
ing, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of 


all thoſe diſtinct Species, for the Reaſons above - ſaid, we have no 
clear diſtinct Idea. 

§. 13. But to return to the Speceies of The nominal Eſſence 
corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould ask any bat of the Species, pra- 
One whether leg and Mater were two diſti ved from Mater and Ice. 
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Species of Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the 
affirmative : And it cannot be denied, but he that ſays. they are 

o diſtinct Species, is in the right, But if an Eng/iſpman, bred 
in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor heard of Ice, 
coming into England in the Winter, find the Water he put in 
his Balon at Night, in a great part frozen in the Morning, and 
not knowing any liar Name it had, ſhould call it hardened 
Water; I ask, Whether this would be a new Species ro him, 
different from Water ? And, I think, it would be anſwered 
here, It would not be to him a new Species, no more than con- 
pealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a diitinct Species, from the ſame 

elly fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold, in he Furnace, 
is a dil inct Species from hard Gold in the Hands of a Workman. 
And if this be fo, tis plain. that our diſtinct Species are nothing 
but diſtintt complex Ideas, with diſtin® Names annexed to them, 
Tis true, every Subſtanc thai exiits, bas is peculiar Contitu— 
tion, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we 
obſe ve in it: But the ranking of Things into Species, w hich is 
nothing but ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, 
according to the Ideas that we bave of them: Which though ſuffi · 
cient to diſtinguiſh them by Names; ſo that we may be able 
to Diſcourſe of them, when we have them not preſent before us; 
yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conititutions, 
and that Things exiſting are diltinguiſhed by Nature into Species, 
by real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by 
Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 
6. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into 

Difficulties Species, according to | the uſual Suppoſi ion, that 
againſt. a cer- there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of things, 
tain Number of whereby all the Individuals exiſting, are, by Na- 
real Eſſences. ture dit inguiſn d into Species, theſe Things are 

| neceſſary. 

S153. Firſt, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things. always Deſigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eſtabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all Things to 
be produced. This, in that crude Senſe, it is uſually propoſed, 
would need ſome better Explication, before it can fully be al- 
ſented to. 

. 16, Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether Nature 
always attains that Eſſence it Deſigns in the Production of Things. 
The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers ſorts of Animals 


have been obſerved, will always give us Reaſon to doubt of one 


8 e 


collect ſuch 4 Number of de Ideas, as by ſtands for. 
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S. 17.” Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Monſters, be really a diſtinct Species, accordirg to the 
ſcbolaſtick Notion of the Word Species; ſince it is certain, that 
every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution : And yet 
we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions, have Few or 
none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and 
accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence they derive 
their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, they ſeem to belong, 

$ 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe Things, ue nominal 
which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and as fo diſtin- Eſences of 
guiſhed we Name, ought ro be known; z. e. we Fulſtance⸗ 
ought to have Ideas of them, Bur fince we are ig- | yg; perfeR 
nor ant in theſe four Points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſen- Collections of 
ces of Things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtinguiſhing Properties, 
Subſtances into Species. | 

$ 9. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this Caſe would 
be, char having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things, flowing from their different real Eſſences, we thould 
thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done: for being ignorant of the real Eſſence it ſelf, it is impoſ- 
Gble to know all thoſe Properties that flow from ir, and are ſo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not tbere, and ſo the thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
ciſe Number of Properties depending on the real Effence of Gold, 
any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and conſe- 
quently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the real 

ence of Gold it ſelf, and by that determined that Species. 
By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſigu a par- 
ricular piece of Matter; v. g the laſt Guinea tbat was coined. For 
if it ſhould ttand here in its ordinary Signification for that complex 
Idea which Lor any one elſe calls Gold; i. e for the nominal Ef 
ſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: ſo hard is it to ſhew the vari- 
ous Meaning and Im perfection of Words, when we have nothing 
elſe but Words to do it by. 

§. 20, By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances 
into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real Eſſences ; 
nor can we pretend to range and determine em exactly into Spc» 
cies, according to internal eſſential Differences. 

$ 21, Bur fince, as has been remarked, we But ſuch 4 
have nend of general Words, though we know not Collection as 
the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to cur Name 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exiſting, 
and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which though it be 
not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yer the ſpecifick 
Eſſence, to which our Name belongs. and is convertible with it; by 
which we may at leaſt try the Truth of theſe nominal! Eſſences. 
For Example, there be that ſay, that rhe Eſſence of Body is Extenhon: 
If it be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of any thing 
for the Thing it ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe, put Extenſion for 
Body ; and when we would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that 
Extenfion moves, and ſee how it will look, He that ſhould ſay, tbat 
one Extenſion by impulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the 
bare Expreſſim, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdiry of ſuch a Notion, 
The Eſſence ot any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex 
Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in Sub- 
ſtances, be ſides the ſeveral dittinct ſimple Ideas that make them 
up, the confuſed one of Subitance, or of an unknown ſupport 
and cauſe of their Union, is always a part : and therefore the 
Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended folid 
thing; and fo to ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves or impels 
another, is all one, and as intelligible, as ro ſay Body moves. 
or impels. Likewite, to ſay, that a rational Animal is capable of 
'Converſarion, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one will ſay, 
That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it makes not 
the whole Eſſence to which we give the Name Man 


&, 22. There are Creatures in the World that 
bave Shapes like ours, bur are bairy, and wan: Lan- 
guage, and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt 
us, that have perfectiy our Shape, but want Reaſon, 
and ſome of them Language too. There are Crea- 
rures, as tis ſaid, (ſie fides penes Aut horem, but there 
appears no Comradiction that there ſhould be 
ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon. and a ſhape 


in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails ; others 
where the Males have no Beards, and others where the Females 
bave. IF it be a ked, wherber theſe be all Men, or no, all of 
- human Species ; tis plain, the Queſtion refers only io the nomi- 
nal Eſſence : For thoſe of them ro whom the Definition of the 
Word Man, or the complex Idea ſigrify'd by that Name, agrees, are 
Men. and the other not. But if the enquiry be made concerning 
"the ſuppoſed real Eſſence ;.and whether the internal Conſtitution 
and Frame of theſe ſeveral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it 
is wholly impoflible for us to anſwer, no part of that going into 
our ſpecifick Ideas; only we have Reaſon to think, that where the 


Ss þ Facul- 
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Faculties, or omward Frame ſo much differs, the internal Con- 
ſticucion is not exactly the ſame : But what Difference in the 
internal real Conſtitution makes a ſpecifick Difference, ir is in 
vain to enquire; whillt ow Meaſures of Species be, as they are, only 
our abſtrat Ideas, which we know; and not that internal Conſti- 
tution, Which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of 
Hair only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they a- 


gree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and S 


peech ? And ſhall not 


the want of Reaſon and Speech be a fign to us of different real 
Conil itutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſonable 
Man ? And fo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Dutinction of 


G 


cies or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhd by the real Frame, and ſecret 
onſtitutions of Things. 

$. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of 
Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the 
luppoſed real Species diſtinct and entire. For grant- 


Species not 
diſtinguiſhed 
by Generation. 


ing this to be true, it would help us in the Diſtin- 

Ction of the Species of Things no farther than the Tribes of A- 
nimals and Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt ? But in 
thoſe roo it is not ſufficient : for if Hittory lye not, Women 
have conceived by Drills; and what real Species, by that meaſure, 
ſuch a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion ; 
and we have Reaſon to think that this is not impoſſible, ſince Mules 
and Jumarts, the one from the mixture of an Als and a Mare, 
the other from the mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo fre- 
quent in the World. TI once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue 
of a Cat and a Rat, and bad the plain marks of both about it; 
wherein Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of nei- 
ther fort alone, bet. ro have jumbled them both together. To 
which, he that ſhall add the moniirous Productions, that are fo 
frequently to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the 


the ſpecifick 


§. 24. 


race of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of whar Species every 
Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which be 
thinks certainly convey d by Generation, and has alone a right to 
ame. But farther, if the Species of Animals and 
Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, mult I go 10 
the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and the Plant from 
which the Seed was gather'd, that produced the other, ro know 
whether this be a Tyger or that Tea? 

Upon the whole Matter, tis evident, 
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lites, that Men wake the Eſſences of their ſeveral forts of 
Subſtances; and that their real internal Structures are not 
conſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. 
Moch leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, 
but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned the 
Language of the Schools ; and yer thoſe ignorant Men, who pre- 
tend not any inſight into the real Eſſences, nor trouble themſelves 
about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing Things 
one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are ofen better 
acquainted with their Differences, 'can more nicely diitinguiſh 
them from their Uſes, and better know what they way expect 
from each, than thoſe learned quick ſighted Men, who lock ſo 
deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething more bid- 
den and eſſential, 7 
§. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of 
The ſpecifick Subitances were diſcoverable by thole that would 
Effences are ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry ; yet we 
made by the could not reaſonably think, that the ranking of 
Aind. things under general Names, was regulated by thoſe in- 
ternal] real Conſtitutions, or any thing elie but their 
obvious Appearances : ſince Languages, in all Countries, have been 
eſtahliſhed long before Sciences. So that they have not been 
Philoſuphers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves 
about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names that 
are in ule amonglt the {-veral Nations of Men: But thoſe, more 


or leſs comprehenſive Terms, have for the moſt part, in all Lan- 


guages, received their Birth and Signification from ignorant and 
Hicerate People, who ſorted and denominated Or by thoſe 


fenfible Qualities they found in them, thereby ro Ignify them, 


when abſenr, to others, whether they had an Occaſion to —_— 


a Sort, or a particular Thing. : 
$ 26, Since then it is evident, that we fort and 
Therefore name Subſtances by their nominal, and not by their 
very variow Teal Eſſences ; the next thing to be conſidered is, 
and uncer- how, and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. 
tain. As to the latter, tis evident they are made by the 
Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's 
Workmanſhip, they could not be fo various and different in ſe- 
veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the ſame ; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. Ir 
could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which the N 
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Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were of 
Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal rationale, 
and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. He that an- 
nexes the Name Man to a complex Idea, made up of Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, joined 10 a Body of ſuch a Shape, bas there- 
by one Eſſence of the Species Min: And he that, _ farther 
Examination, adds Rationality, has another Efſence of the Species 
he calls Man: By which means the ſame individual will be a 
true Man to the one, Which is not ſo to the other, I think, 
there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well 
known, to be the eflential difference of the Species Man ; and 
yet how far Men determine of the ſorts of Animals, rather by 
their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible ; ſince it has been more 
than once debated, whether ſeveral human Fætuss ſhould be 
preſerved, or received ro Baptiſm, or no, only becauſe of rhe 
difference of their outward Configuration, from the ordinary 
Make of Children, withour knowing whether they were nor 
as capable of Reaſon as lufants catt in another Mould: Some 
whereof, though of an approved Shape, are never capable of as 
much appearance of Realon, all their Lives, as is to be found 
in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give any Signs of being 
acted by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 
ward Figure, which only was found wanting, and not the Fa- 
culty of Reaſon, which no Body could know would be wanting 
in its due Sealon, was wade eſſential to the Humane Species, The 
learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch Occatons, renounce 
his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubftitute ſome o- 
ther Eſſence of the human Species. Monfieur Menage furniſhes 
us with an Example worth the taking Notice of on this Occaſion. 
When the Abbot of St. Martin, ſays he, was born he had ſo little of 
the Figure of a Man, that he beſpake him rather a Monſter. "Twas 
for ſome time under Deliberation whether he ſhould be baptized or ne. 
However, he was baptized, and declared a Man proviſionally, (till 
Time ſhou!d ſh:w wrat he would prove] Nature had moulded 
bim ſo untowardly that he was called all bis Life the Abbot Malotrn, 
i. e. III-maped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 455. This Child 
we ſee was very near being excluded out af the Species of Man, 
barely by his Shape. He eſca ed very narrowly as he was, and 
tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had caſt him, and 
he had been executed as a thing not to be allowed to paſs for a 
Man, And yet there can be no Reaſon given, why if the Li- 
neaments of his Face had been a little altered a rational Soul 
could not have been lodged in him, why a Viſage RE 
onger 
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longer, or 2 Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could not have con- 
ſiſted, as well as tbe reſt of his ill Figure, with ſuch a Soul, ſuch 
Parts, as made him, disfigured as he was,capable to be a Dignitary 
in the Church, 

S. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and ummovable Boundaries of that Species? Tis plain, if we 
examine, there is xo ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eftabliſhed 
by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that. or any other 
fort of Subttances, tis evident we know not; and therefore are 
fo undetermined in cur nominal Eſſences, which we make our 
ſelves, that if ſeveral Men were io be asked, concerning ſome 
odly ſhaped Fetus, as ſoon as born, whether ir were a Man, or 
no, tis paſt doubt. one ſhould meet with different Anſwers, 
Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſſences, whereby we 
limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subitances, were not made 
by Man, with tome Liberty; but were exactly copied from pre- 
ciſe Boundaries fer by Nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all Sub- 
ſtances into certain Species Who would undertake to reſolve, 
what Species that Monlier was of, which is mentioned by Licerus, 
ib 1. c. 3, with a Man's Head and Hog's Body? Or thoſe other, 
which to the Bodies of Men bad the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, 


Hories. Ge, If any of theſe Creatures bad lived, and could 


have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the Difficulty, Had tbe up- 
8 part, to the middle, been of Humane Shape, and all below 
wine ; Had it been Murder to deſtroy ic ? Ot muſt the Biſhop 


have been conſulted, whether it were Man enough to be ad- 


' miited ro the Font, or no? As have been told, it happened in 


France ſome Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like Caſe. So uncertain 
are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no o- 
ther Meaſures than the complex Ideas of our own collecting 
And ſo far are we from certainly knowing what a Man is; 
though, perhaps, it will be judged great Ignorance ro make any 
3 about it. And yet, I think, 1 may ſay, that the certain 

ndaries of that Species, are ſo far from being determined, 
and the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas, which make the nominal 
Eſſence, ſo far from being ſettled, and perfectly known, that 
And I imagine, 
none of the Definitions of the Word Man, which we yet have, 
nor Deſcriptions of that ſort of Animal, are ſo perfect and exact, 
as to ſatisfy a conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain 


a general Conſent, and to be that which Men would every where 


ſtick by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of Life and 
Death, Bap. iſm ot uo Baptiſm, in Productions that might happen, 
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$. 28. But though theie nominal Eſſences of Sub- But no ſo ar- 


fances are made by the Mind, they are not yet made Jig, ary 2, 

Jo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the ma „ixed Modes. 
king of any nominal Effence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, ; 

That the Ideas whereof ir conſiſts, have tuch an Union as to 
make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Secondly, That 
the particular Ideas fo united, be exactly the ſame, neither more 
nor leſs. For if two abſtract complex Ideas, differ either in 
Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, they make two 
different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. In the firſt of 
theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, 
only follows Nature; and puts none together, which are not 
ſuppoſed ro have an Union in Nature. No Body j ins the Voice 
of” a Sheep, with rbe Shape of a Horſe; nor the Colour of Lead, 
with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a Mind to fill his Head 
with Chimera s, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words: 
Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting toge- 
ther, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo united, made their 
complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men may make what 
complex Idea they pleaſe, and give wbat Names to them they 
will z yet if they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of Things 
really exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree conform their Ideas to 


the Things they would ſpeak of: Or elſe Mens Language will be 


like that of Babel; and every Man's Words being intelligible 
only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Converſation, and the 
ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas they ſtand for be not ſome 
way aniwering tbe common appearances and agreement of Sub- 
ſtances, as they really exiſt. 

$. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Men, in 
making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never puts any Tho* very im- 
together that do not really, or are not ſuppos d to perfect. 
coexiſt; and fo it truly borrows that Union from 


Nature: Yet che Number it combines, depends upon the various Care, 


Induſtry, or Fancy, of him that makes it. Men generally content 
themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Qualmies; and often, 
if not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly uni- 
ted, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Subttances there are 
two ſorts ; one of organized Bodies, which are propagaied by 
Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us is the lead - 
ing Qpality, and moſt char acteriſtical Part, that determines the 
_ And therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended 
lolid Subſtance of ſuch a certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. 


For 


38 Names of Subſtances. - 
For however ſome Men ſeem to prize their Definition of Ani. 
mal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Creature be found, that bad 
Language and Reaſon, but partook not of the uſual Shape of a 
Maa, I believe it would bardly paſs for a Man, how much foe- 
ver it were Animal Rationale. And if Balaam's Als had, all his 
Life. difcourſca as rationally as he did once with his Mater, 1 
doubt yer, whether any one would have thought him worthy | 3 
the Name Man. or allowed him to be of the ſame Species with | 
himſelf As in Vegerables and Animals, 'tis the Shape ; ſo in moſt ' 
other Bodies, nut propogated by Seed, tis the Colour we mot 
fix on, and are molt led by. Thus where we find the Colour | 3 
of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other Qualities, com- 
prehended in our complex Idea, to be there alſo : and we com- 
monly take theſe two obvicus Qualities, viz, Shape and Colour, 
for ſo preſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, 
we readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe ; this is a Gold, and 
that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours, 
repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. ; 
__ $. 30. But though this ſerves well enough for ? 
Which yet groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaccurate 
ſerve for com- ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Men are far 
mon Converſe, enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſim- © 
ple Ideas or Quahries, belonging to any ſort of Things, 1 
fimnified by its Name. Nor js it a Wonder, ſince it requires much 
Time, Fains and Sk ill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long Examination, to 
find out what, and how many thoſe Simple Ideas are, which are 
conftarrly and inſeperably united in Nature, and are always io 
be found togetter in the tame Subject. Moſt Men wanting | 
either Time, Inclination, or Indutiry, enough for this, even to 
ſome tolerable degree, content themlelves with ſome few obvi- 
ous, and ourward Appearances of Things, tbereby ceadily ro di- 
ſtinguiſh and fort them for the common Affairs of Life. And 
fo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or take up 
the Nam''s already in uſe. Which, though in common Conver- 
ſation they paſs well enough for the yigns of fome few obvious 
Qualities co exiſting, are yer far enough from comprehending, 
ina ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas; much 
leſs all thoſe which are united in Nature. He that ſhall con- 
ſider, after ſo much ſtir about Genus and Species, and ſuch a 
deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences how few Words we have 
yer ſertled Definitions of, may, with Reaſon, imagine, that thoſe 
Forms, which there hath been ſo much Noiſe made about, are 
only Chimeras, which give us no Light into the ſpeeifick Na- 
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tures of Things. And he that ſhall conſider, how far the 
Names of Subttances are from having Significations, whercin all 
who uſe them do agree, will have Reaſon to conclude, that 
though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are all ſuppoſed to 
be copied from Nature, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very 
imperfect. Since the Compoſition of thoſe complex Ideas are, 
in ſeveral Men, very different: and therefore, that theſe Be un- 
daries of Species, are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, 
if ar leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch prefixed Bounds. *Tis 
true, that many particular Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, 
that they have agreement and likeneſs one with another, and ſo 
afford a Foundation of being ranked into forts. But the ſorting 
of Things by us, or the making of determinate Species; beirg in 
order to naming and comprehending them under general Terms, 
] cannot ſee how it can be properly (aid, that Nature ſets the 
Boundaries of the Species of Things: Or if it be fo, our Boun- 
daries of Species are not exadily conformable to thoſe in Na- 
ture, For we having reed of general Names for preſent uſe, 
ſtay not for a perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which 
would beſt ſhew us their moſt marerial Differences and Apree- 
ments; but we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious Ap- 

earances, into Species, that we may the eaſier, under general 
Rage communicate our Thoughts about them. For having 
no other Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas thar 
are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to a- 
gree with 1 5 in ſeveral of thoſe fimple Ideas, we make that 
Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; that 
in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with o- 
thers, we may in one ſhort Word deſign all the Individuals that 
agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple Ideas 
that make it up; and ſo not walte our Time and Breath in te- 
dious Deſcriptions : which we ſee they are fain to do, who would 
TOI. of any new ſort of Things, they have not yet a Name 

or, 
5 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances 
pals well enough in ordinary Converſation, it is 
lain, thac this complex Idea, wherein they ob- 
erve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by different 

Men, wade very differently; by ſome more, and 
Others leſs accui ately. In ſome, this complex Idea | 
contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Number of Qualities ; 
and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes ir. The yellow 


Eſſences of 


Species under 
the ſame 
Nauie very 


different, 


| ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children ; others add Weight, 


Malleable- 
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Malleableneſs, and -Fuſibility ; and others yet other Qualities, 
which they find joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly 
as its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all thele, and the like Qua- 
lities, one has as good a Right to be pur into the complex Idea 
of that Subitance, wherein they are all joined, as another, And 
therefore d:fferent Men leaving out, or putting in ſeveral fimple 
Ideas, which others do not, according to their various Examina- 
tion, Skill. or Obſervation of that Subject, have different Eſſences 
of Gold; which muſt therefore be of their own, and not of Na- 
ture's making. | eee | 
| . 32. If the Number of ſimple Ide as, that make 
Te more ge- the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, or firſt 
neral our I- ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of Man, 
deas are, the yariouſly collecting them, it is much more evident 
more incom- that they do fo, in the more comprehenſive Claſſis, 
plete and par- which, by the Matters of Logick are called Genera. 
raat they are. Theſe are complex Ideas defignedly imperfect : 
And tis viſible at firſt ſight, that ſeveral of thoſe 
Qualities, that are to be found in the Things themſelves, are 
purpoſely left our of generica! Ideas. For as the Mind, to 
make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral Particulars, leaves 
out thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch other that make them 
incommunicable to more than one Individual; fo to make other 
yet more general Ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 
leaves our thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into 
its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas as are common to ſeveral 
forts. The ſame Convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral 
Parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and Peru, under 
one Name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name, that may 
comprebend both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies of dit- 
ferent ſorts. This is done by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which 
are peculiar to each fort ; and retaining a complex Idea made vp 
of thoſe that are common to them all. To which the Name Metal 
being annexed, rhere is a Genus conſtituted ; the Eſſence whereof 
being that abſtract Idea xcopy) Sos Malleableneſs and Fuſi- 
biliry, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
tome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and o- 
ther Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other ſorts com · 
prebended under the Name Metal. Whereby it is plain, tbat Mea 
follow nor exactly the Parterns fer them by Nature, when they 
make their general Ideas of Subſtances ; fince there is no Body to 
be found,” which has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility in ir, 
withour other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe, But Mew, in 
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making their general Ideas, ſeeing more the convenience of 
Language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive Signs, 
than the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exilt, have, 
in the framing their abſtract Idea, chiefly purſued that end, 
which was to be furniſhed with ſtore of general and variouſly 
comprehenlive Names. So that in this whole Buſineſs of Genera 
and Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial 
Conception of what is in the Species, and the Species, bur à par- 
tial Idea of what is to be found in each Individual, If therefore 
any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a 
Plant, Sc are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences made by Nature, he 
malt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for a Horſe ; 
and all theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we 
would rightly conſider what is done, in all the.e Genera and Spe- 
cies, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, 
bur only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed to thar purpoſe. In all which, we ma 
obſerve, that the more general Term is always the Name of a lef 
complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Conception of 
the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract ge- 
neral Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect 
of a certain eltabliſhed Relation between them and certain 
Names, which are made uſe of to fignify them; and not in re- 
ſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by Nature. 

§. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, : 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of This all ac- 
communicating our Notions. For thus be, that comme²dated 70 
would diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in be end 
the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, needed Speech, 
bur uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. He 
that to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word Animal, 
to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas : and he that had 
made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, 
with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined to it, 
needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man to expreſs all parti- 
culars that correſpond to that complex Idea. This is the proper 
buſineſs of Genus and Species : And this Men do, without any 
Conſideration of real Eſſences or ſubſtantial Ferms, which come not 


within the reach of our Knowledg, when we think” of thoſe 


2 
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things ; nor within the Significatioa of our Words, when we 
Diſcourſe with others. i 
bs + $. 34. Were | to talk with any one of a ſort 
Inſtance in of Birds, I lately ſaw in St. Fames's Park, about 
Contraries. Three or Four Foot High, with a Covering of 
Por ſomething between Feathers and Har, of a dark 
brown Colour, without Wings, but in the Place thereof, two 
or three little Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh 
Broom : long great Legs, with Feet only of Three Claws, and 
Without a Tai) ; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may 
make others underſtand me: But when Tam told, that the Name 
of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that Word to ſtand in Diſcourſe 
for all my complex Idea mentioned in that Deſcription 3 though 
by that word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know 
no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that ſort of Ani- 
mals, than I did before; and knew probably as much of the Na- 
ture of thar Species of Birds, before I learned the Name, as many 
Engliſhmen do of Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecifick Names, 
very well known of forts of Birds common in England. 
lot S. 35. From what bas been ſaid, tis evident, 
Men deter- that Men make ſorts of Tings, For it being diffe- 
mine the ſorts. rent Eſſences alone that make different Species, 
tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract Ideas, 
which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby wake the Species, or 
Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other Qua- | 
lities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, twould, no doubr, be made 
a Queſtion whether it were Gold or no; z. e. whether it were 
of that Species. This could be determined only by char abſtract 
Idea, to which every one annexed the Name Gold: ſo that it 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species who in- 
cluded not Mall-ableneſs in bis nominal Eſſence, Paniked by the 
Sound Gold; and on the other ſide, jt would not * true Gold, 
or of that Species to him, who included Malleableneſs in bis ſpe- 
cilick Idea. And who, I pray, is it, that makes theſe diverſe Spe. 
exes, even under one and the ſame Name, but Men that make 
two different abitract Ideas, conſiſting not exactly of the ſame 
Collection of Qualities ? Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, 
that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious Qualities of 
Gold may be without Malleableneſs ; bnce it is certain, that 
Gold ir {elf will be fometimes fo eager, (as Artiſts call it) that it 
Will as little endure the Hammer, as Glaſs it ſelf. What we have 
ſaid, of the putting in, or leaving Malleableneſs out of the 
complex Idea, the Name Gold is by any one annexed to, muy 1 
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Names of Subſtances. 62 
be ſaid of irs peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral] other the 
like Qualities : For whatſoever is left out, or put in, tis ſtill the 
complex Idea ro which that Name is annexed, that makes the 
Species: and as any particular parcel of matter anſwers that Idea, 

o the Name of the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Spe- 
cies, And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 
Determination of the Species, tis plain, depends on the Under 
ſtanding of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 

$. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe : Nature | * 
makes many particular Things which do agree one Nature makes 
with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, and pro- theSimilitude, 
bably too, in their internal Frame and Conſtitution: 
but tis not this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes them into Species; 
tis Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qualities they find uni- 
ted in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral Individuals 
to agree, range them into ſorts, in order to their Nanting, for the 
convenience of comprehentive Signs; under which Individuals 
according to their Conformity to this or that abſtract Idea, come 
to be ranked as under Enfigns ; fo that this is of the Blue, that 
the Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I. 
think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of Genus and Species. 

S. 37. I do nor deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Production 
of particular Beings, makes them not always new and various, 
but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But I think ir 
nevertheleſs true, that the Bormdaries of the Species, whereby Men 
fort them, are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of the Species, di- 
ſtinguiſned by different Names, are, as has been proved, of 
Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal Nature of 
the Things they ate taken from. So that we may truly ſay, 
= a manner cf ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of 

en. 

$. 38. One thing I doubt nor, bur will ſeem 
very ſtrange in this Doctrine: which is, that from 7550 am 55 
what has been ſaid, it will follow, that each ab- ſence. | 
ſtraft Idea, with a Name to it makes a diſtin& Species. | 
Bur who can help it, if Truth will have it io 2 For ſo it muſt 
remain till ome body can ſhew us the Species of Things, limited 
and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and ler us fee, that general 
Terms ſignify nor our abſtract Ideas, bur ſomerhing different from 


them, I would fain know, why a Shock and a Hound, are 
not as diſtin Species, as a Spaniel and an Elephant. We have 
no other Idea of the different Eſſence of an Elephant and a 


Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence of a Shock and a 
, EF 2 Hound ; 
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ound; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and di- 
ftinguiſh chem one from - another, conſiſting only in the differen 
8 ſimple Idea, to which we have given thoſe different 
0 5. 39. How much the making of Species and Ge. 
Genera and nera #s in order to general Names and how much ge- 
Species ae in neral Names are neceſſary, if not to the Being, yer 
order to na- at feaſt to the completing of a Species, and making 
„ it pals for ſuch, will appear, -betides what bas been 
laid above concerning Ice and Water, in a very fa- 
miliar Example. A ſilent ard a ſtrking Watch, are but one Spe- 
cies, to thoſe who have but one Name ſor em: but be that has 
the Name Hatch for one, and Clock for the other, and ditt inct 
complex Ideas to which thoſe Names belong, to him they are 
different Species. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the inward Con- 
trivance and Conſtitution is different between theſe two, which 
the Watch- maker has a clear Idea of. And yer, tis plain, they 
ate but one Species to him, when he has but one Name ſor them. 
For hat is ſufficient in tbe inward Contrivance, to make a new 
Species ? There are ſome H'atcbes that are made with four 
heels, others wü five: Is this a ſpeciſick difference to the 
Workman'? Some have Strings and Fhyfies, and others none; 
ſome have the Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral 
Spring, and-others by Hogs Briſtles : Are any, or all of thele 
enough to make a  ſpecifick Difference ro the Workman, that 
knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different Contrivances, in 
the internal Conſtitutions of Watches? Tis certain, each of theſe 
bath a real Difference from the reſt : But whether it be an 
eſſential, a ſpecifick Difference or no, relates only to the complex 
Idea, to which the Name Much is given: as long as they all 
agree in the Idea which that Name ſtands for, and that Name 
does not as a generical Name comprehend different Species under it, 
they are not eflentially nor ſpecifically different. But if any one 
will make minuter Divifions from Differences that be knows in 
the internal Frame of Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex 
Ideas; give Names that ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species 
to them, who have thoſe Ideas with Names to them ; and can, 
by thoſe Differences, diſtinguiſh Waiches into theſe ſeveral forts, 
and then Huch will be a generical Name. But yet they would 
be no diſtinct Species ro Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and the 
inward Contrivances of Watches, who bad no other Idea but 
© the" outward" Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Haad, For 10 them all thoſe other Names * 
5 b | . " * 
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but ſynonymous Terms for the ſame Idea, and ſignify no more, 
nor no other thing but a Match. Juſt thus, I think, it is in na- 


tural Things. No Body will doubt, but the Wheels or Springs 


(if I may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational Man, and a 
Changeling, no more than that there is a Difference in the Frame 
between a Drill and a Changeling. But whether one or both 
theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, is only to be known 
to us, by their Agreement or Diſagreement with the complex 
Idea that the Name Man ftands for : For by that alone can it be 
determined, whether one, or both, or neither of thole be a Man, 
or no. ; 

§. 40 From what has been before ſaid, we cine ary 
may tee the Reaſon why, in the Species of artificial eta Things 
Things, there is generally leſs Confuſion and Uncertain- Ie, coutuſed 
ty, than in Natural. Becauſe an artificial Thing being than natural. 
a Production of Man, which the Artificer defign'd, * a 
and therefore well knows the Idea of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed 


to ſtand for no other Idea, nor to import any other Eſſence, 


than what is certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be ap- 
prehended. For the Idea, or Eſſence, of the ſeveral ſorts of ar. 
rificial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but 
the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Mo- 
tion depending thereon, which the Artificer faſhions in Matter, 
ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not beyond the reach of our 
Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; and ſo ſettle the Signifi- 
cation of the Names whereby the Species of artificial Things are 
diltinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity and Equivocation, than 
we can in Things natural, whoſe Differences and Operations de- 
pend upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of our Dilcoyeries,  * 
La Imuſt be excuſed bere,if I think, fe 4e 
Wings are of diſtintt Species, as well as natural: Tine . 41 
Sinos I find they are as plainly and orderly ranked Tink Species 
into ſorts, by different abitract Ideat, with gene 
ral Names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from another as thoſe 
of natural Sabſtances. For why ſhould we nor think a Watch 
and Pittol, as diſtinct Species one from another, as a Horſe, and 
a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by diſtinct Idea, and'ts 
others, by diſtinct Appellations 2? end ory 7 
F. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concerning 
Subſtances, that they alone of all our ſeveral forts Jon baue fror 
of Ideas, have particular or proper Names; whereby ,,, Name. 
one 8 thing is ſignity d. Becauſe in e 
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F have occaſion ro mention often this, or that particular, 
hen it js abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed Modes, 
- being Actions which periſn in their Birth, are not capable of a 
laſting Duration, as Subitances, which are the Actors; and 
Wberein the ſimple Ideas that make up the complex Ideas deſigned 
by the Name, bave a lau ing Union. 
$. 43. I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for ha- 
4 Difculty to ving dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and perhaps, 
real of Words with ſome Obſcurity. But I detire ic way be con- 
2 ſidered. how difficult it is, to lead another by Words 
 ynto the oy of Things, ſtrip d of thoſe ſpecifical Differences we 
| give em: Which things, it 1 name nor, I fay nothing; and if I 
o name them, I thereby rank them imo (ome ſort, or other, 
and ſuggeſt ro the Mind the uſual abitract Idea of that Species; 
and fo croſs my purpoſe, ; For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, 
at the ſame time, the ordinary Signification of the Name Man, 
which is our complex Idea, uſually anvexed io it; and, bid the 
Reader confider Man, as he is in himſelf, and as he is really di- 
Linguiſhed from others, in his internal :Conitirution, / or real 
Effence, that is, by ſomething, be knows nor what, looks like 
eifling : and yet thus one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſup- 
poled real Eſſences and Species of Things, as thought to be 
made by Nature, if it be but only to make it underſtood, that 
Were is no ſuch. thing ſignified. by the general Names, which Sub- 
aces are called by. But becauſe it is difficult by known familiar 
Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, to 
make the different Conſideration the Mind bas of ſpecifick Names 
and Ideas, a liiile more clear ; and to ſhew bow the complex Ideas 


of Modes are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of 
other intelligent Beings ; or, which is the ſame, to the Significa- 
tion annexed by others. to their received Names; and ſometimes 
to no Archety pes at all. Give me leave alſo ro ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Subſtan- 
ces themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to the 

herypes ;- and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, or ſort- 
ing af Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of 
Efſences belonging to. thoſe Species, which is, perbaps, of 
more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of our Know- 
ledg, than we at firſt imagine. We 8 
> Thfftancer of 5 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of 
mige Modes a grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, 
in Kiuneah but in 3 ſtrange Country, with all Things 
eee de and-.unkoown | about him f am no 0. 
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ther Faculties, to attain the Know ledg of them, but what 
one of this Age has now.” He obſerves Lamech more Melancholy 
than uſual, and imagines it to be fiom a Suſpicion he has of his 
Wife Adab, (whom he moſt arden:ly loved) that ſhe had too 
much Kindneſs for another Man. Adam Diſcourſes theſe his 
Thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah commit 


not Fully : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes uſe of 


theſe two new Words, Kinneah and Niouph. In time, Adams 
Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble proceeded from 
having killed a Man: Bur yet the two Names, Ninneab and 
Niouph ; the one fianding for Suſpicion, in a Husband, of bis 
Wifes Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the Act of commit- 
ting Diſloyalry, loft not their diſtin Significations. It is plain 
then, that here were two diſtinct complex Idea of mixed 
Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Species of Actions 
eſſentially different; I ask wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of 
theſe two diftin& Species of Action ? And 'tis plain, it conſiſt- 
ed in a preciſe Combination of fimple Ideas, different in one 
from the other. I ask, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, 
which he called Ninneah, were adequate or no? And it is plain 
it was; for it being a Combinarion of ſimple Idea, which he 
without any regard to any Archetype, without reſpect ro any 
thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted and gave 
the Name Kinneah to, ro expreſs in ſhort to others, by that 
one found, all the ſimple Ideas contained and united in that com- 
on one 3 it-mult neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate Idea. 

is own Choice having made that Combination, it had all in it 
he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could not 
but be adequate, it being referred to no other Archetype, which it 
was ſuppoſe i to repreſent, 

$ 45. Theſe Words, Kinnzah and Niouph, by Degrees grew 
into common Uſe ; and then the Caſe was tomewhat altered. A- 
dam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
Power that he bad, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abtiract them, and 
make what Sounds they pleaſed, the Signs of them : Bur the 
uſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us kaown to others, 
that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame 
Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, a 
Diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children that 
found: theſe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar uſe, 
could not take them for infienificant Sounds; but mult needs con- 


clude, they ſtood for ſomething, for certain Ideas, abſtract Ideas, 
F 4 they 


3 Names of Subſtances, | 
they being general Names, which abſtract Idea were the Eſſen- 
ces of the Species diitinguiſhed by thoſe Names. If therefore 
they would uſe theſe Words as Names of Species already efta- 
blithed and agreed on, they were obliged ro Conform the 1deas, 
in their Minds, ſignify d by theſe Names, to the Ideas, that they 
ſtood for in other Mens Minds, as to their Patterns and Ar- 
chetypes ; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe complex Modes 
were liable to be inadequare, as being very apr (eſpecially rhoſe 
that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple Ideas) not to be 
exactly conformable to the Ideas in other Mens Minds, uſing 
the ſame Names ; though for this, there be uſually a Remedy 
at Hand, which is, to ask the meaning of. any Word, we under- 
ſtand nor, of bim that uſes it: it being as impoſſible to know 
bo Lanny fo) the Words Fealouſy and Adultery (which I think 
anſwer NN Ii and NIN) ſtand for in another Man's Mind, 
with whom I would diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſſible, 
in the beginning of Language, to know what Ninneah and Niouph 
ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Explication, they being 
voluntary Signs in every one. FX 
8. 46, Let us now alfo conſi ler after the ſame 
| _— of Manner, the Names of Subſt ances, in their firſt Ap- 
| Hub . x m plication, One of Adam's Children, roving in the 
Zahab. rover IH lights on a glittering Subſtance, which 
pleaſes his Eye, home he carries. it to Adam, who, 
upon Confidezation of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright 
ellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, per- 
hoes ar firſt, are all the Qualities he 1akes Notice of in it, and ab- 
ſtracting this compl. x Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having that 
peculiar bright Yellownels, and a Weight very great in Propor- 
tion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominare and 
mark all Subſtances that have theſe (ſenſible Qualities in them. 
Tis evident cow that, in this Caſe, Adam acts quite differently 
from what he did before, in forming thoſe Ideas of mixed Modes, 
to which he gave the Name Kznneab and Niouph. For there be 
puts Ideas together, only by his own Imagination, not taken from 
the Exiſtence of any thing ; and to them he gave Names to de- 
ncminare all Things, that thould happen to agree to thoſe bis ab- 
ſtract Leas, without conſidering whetber any ſuch thing did 
exiſt, or no ; the Standard there was of his own making. But 
in the formicg his Idea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite 
contrary Courſe; here he bas a Standard made by Nature; and 
_ therefore. being ro repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has 
of it, eyen when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his 
G0 
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complex one, but what he bas the Perception of from the thing 
it ſelf. He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Ar- 


chetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea fo confor- 


mable. 

§ 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zabab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no Bo- 
dy, I chink, will deny to be a diſtinct Species, and to have its 
peculiar | {ſence ; and tbat the Name ⁊abab is the mark of the 
Species, and a Name belonging ro all Things partaking in that 
Eſſence. But bere it is plain, the Eſſence Adam made the 
Name Fahab land for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy, But the inquifitive Mind of Man, 
not content with the Knowledg of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuper- 
ficial Quali ies, puts Adam on farther Examination of this 
Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, ro ſee 
what was diſcoverable in the Inſide : He finds it yield to Blows, 
but not eaſily ſeparate into Pieces: he finds it will bend with 
breaking is not now Ductility to be added to his former Idea. 
and made part of the Eſſence of the Species that Name Zahab 
ſtands for 2 Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs. 
Are not they allo, by the ſame Reaſon, thar any of the others 
were, to be put into the. complex Idea, ſignified by the Name 
Zahab d If nor, What Reaſon will there be ſhewn more for the 
one than the other ? If theſe mult, then all the other Properties, 

hich any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this Matter, ought by 
the fame Reaſon to wake a part of the Ingredients of the com- 
plex Idea which the Name ⁊abab ſtands for, and fo be the E, 
ſence of the Species, marked by that Name. Which Properties, 
becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the Idea made after chis 
Faſhion by this Archetype, will be always inadequate, | 
F. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, | 
that the Names of Subſtances would not only have, -Their Ideas 
(as in Truth they bave) bur would alſo be ſuppo- imperfect, and 
ſed to have different Significations, as us d by different therefore va- 
Men, which would very much cumber the Uſe of 799%. | 
Language. For if every diſtinct Quality, that 
were diſcovered in any Matter by any 'one, were ſuppoſed to 


make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the come 


mon Name given it, it mutt follow, tbat Men muſt ſuppoſe the 
ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different Men: fince they 
cannot doubt, but different Men may have diſcovered ſeveral Qua- 
lities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomination, which others know 
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i $. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have /up- 
3 poſed a real Eſſence belonging to every Species. from 
cies, a Which theſe Properties all flow, and would have 
real Eſſence their Name of the Species ſtand for tbat. But they 
it ſuppoſed. not having any Idea of that real Eſſence in Subſtan- 
ces, and their Words ſignifying nothing but the J. 

dea they have, that which is done by this Attempt, is only to put 
| the Name or Sound, in the Place and Stead of the thing ha vir g that 
real Eſſence, without knowing what the real Eſſence is; anf this 
is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things. as 
ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diltinguiſhed by real Eſſen- 
; | §. 50. For let us confider, when we affirm, 
Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fixed - 


| Affirmation, All Gold is fixed, contains nothing bur 
the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it means, that Fix- 
edneſs not being a part of the Definition of the Word Gold, is a 
Property of that Subſtance it ſelf : in which Caſe, it is plain, 
that the Word Gold ftands in the Place of a Subitance, having 
the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, made by Nature. In 
which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a 
Signification, that though this Propoſition, Gold is fixed, be in 
that Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething real; yer 'tis a Truth will 
always fail us in its particular Application, and ſo is of no real 
Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be ever fo true, that all Gold, i e. 
all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, v. 

whilit we know not in this Senſe, what is, or is not Gold ? For if 
we know not the real Eſſence of Gold, tis impoſſible we ſhould 
know what parcel of Matter has that Efſence, and ſo whether it 

be true Gold or no. | 
8 8 51, | To conclude ; What Liberty Adam had 
Coneluſion. at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix d Modes, 
4 by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, 
the ſame bave all Men ever fince had. And the ſame Neceſſity 
of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to Things without him, 
as to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was under, if he 
would not wilfally impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men 
ever ſince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo, that Adam had of 
affixing any new Name to any Idea, the ſame bas any one ſtill, 
(eſpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can imagine any 
ſuch) but only with this Difference, that in Places, _— 
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Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt 
them, the Signification of Words are very warily and ſparingly 
to be altered. Becauſe Men being furniſhed already with Names 
for their Ideas, and common Uſe having appropriated known 
Names to certain Ideas, an affected Miſapplication of them 
cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, 
will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms 
to expreſs them: ut Men think it a Boldneſs, and tis uncer- 
rain, whether common Uſe will ever make them paſs for currant. 
But in Communication with others, it is neceſſary, that we con- 
form the Ideas we make the Vulgar Words of any Language ſtand 
for, ro their known proper Significations, (which I bave explained 
at large already) or elſe ro make known that new Signification 
we apply them to. 


CHAP. VIL 
O Particles. 


of — 


8. 1. Ae Words, which are Names of Ideas 
in the Mind, there are a great many 
others that are made uſe = to ſignify ee 

the Connection that the Mind gives to Idea, or Pro- ces together, 


Particles con 


poſitions, one with another. The Mind in commu- 


nicating its Thought to others, does not only need Signs of the 
Ideas it has then before it, but others alſo, ro ſhew or intimare 
ſome particular Action of its own, at that time, relating to thoſe 
Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as, Is, and Is not, are the ge- 


neral Marks of the Mind affirming or denying. But beſides 


Affirmation, or Negation, without which there is in Words no 
Truth or Falihood, the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments to 
others, connect nor only: the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole 
Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Relations and De- 
pendencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 


F. 2. The Words, whereby ir fignifies what 


Connection it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations and In them con- 


Negations, that it unites in one continu'd Reaſon- fifts the Ave of 
ing or Narration. are generally called Particles; and welf ſpeaking. 
tis in the — Uſe of theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the 
Clearnels and beauty of a good Stile. To think well, it is — 
3 enoog 
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72 3 Particles. 
enough, that a Man has Ideas clear and diſtin in his Thoughts, 
nor that he obſerves the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of ſome of | 
them; but he muſt think in train, and obferve the dependence of | 
bis Thoughts and Reaſonings one upon another: And to expreſs 
well (ach methodicaland rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words 
to ſhew what Connettion, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, 
&c. he gives to each reipe dive part of bis Diſcourſe. To miitake 
in any of theſe, is to puzzle, initead of informing bis Hearer : 
and therefore it is, that thole Words, which are not truly, by 
themſelves, the Names of any Ideas, ate of ſuch conttant and in- 
diſpenſible uſe in Language, and do much contribute to Mens | 
well expreſſing rhemlelves. : 
$.3. This part of Grammar. has been, per- 
They ſpew haps, as much neglected, as ſome others over. di- ; 
. what Relation ligently cultivated. *Tis ealy for Men to write | 
#he Mind gives one after another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods and 
to is 0wN Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines : In thele and the like, | 
Thoughts. there has been great Diligence uſed; and Par- 
x ticles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been | 
with great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. 
But though Prepoſitions and Conj unct ions, &c. are Names well 
known in Grammar, and the Particles contained under them 
carefully ranked into their diſtinct Subdiviſions ; yet he who 
would ſhew the right Uſe of Particles, and what Sigoificancy and 
Force they bave, muſt take a little more Pains, enter into his own 
Anh, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in 
iſcour F444 
5. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of 
- They - fhew theſe Words, ta render them, as is uſually in Di- 
what Relation ctionaries, by Words of another Tongue which 
. the Mind gives came neareſt to their Signification : For whar is 
i 2 55 on meant by them, is commonly as hard to be under- | 
—— % - Thoug ts ſtood in one, as another Language. They are all 
ak TO marks of ſome Action or Intimation of the Mind; and 
therefore to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, 
Stands, Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 
deficient Names, are diligemly to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there 
are a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages ha ve to expreſs them by; and therefore it 
is not to be wondred, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, 
and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the Hebrew 
* Toogue, there is a Particle copſitting but of one ſingle _ 
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of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, Seventy, I am 
ſure above Fifty ſeveral Significarions. 

6. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar in 
our Language: and he that ſays it is a diſcretive 
Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, or 
Mais in French, thinks be has ſafficiently explained ir. But it 
ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the Mind gives to the 
ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it joins by this Mo- 
noſy liable. 

Fut, BUT to ſay no more: Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the end of 


Inſtance in 
But. 


it. | 

_ Secondly, I ſaw BUT two Plants: Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind limits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with a Negation of all 
other, 

Thirdly, You Pray; BUT it is not that GO D would bring you 
to the true Religion. 

Fourthly. BUT that he would confirm you in your own : The 
firſt of theſes BUTS intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of 
ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the 
N makes a direct Oppoſition between that, and what goes be- 

e it. 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal: 
Here ir fignifies Ittle more, but that che latter Propoſition is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 

$. 6. To theſe, I doubt nor, might be added a great many 
other Significarions of this Particle, if it were my Buſineſs to 
examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places it 
is to be found : which if one ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all 
thoſe Manners it is made Uſe of, it would deſerve the Title of 
Diſeretive, which Grammarians give to ir. Bur I intend not 
here a tall Explication of this fort of Signs. The Inſtances | have 
2 in this one, may give occaſion to reflect upon their Ule and 

orce in Language, and lead us into the Cuntewplation cf ſeveral 
Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has found a way to 
intimate to others by thele Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and 
others in certain Conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence 
contained in them, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of AbitraF and Concrete Terms. 


§. 1. HE ordinary Words of Language, 
Aera and our common uſe of em, would 
Terms not pre- have given us light into the Nature 
dicable one of of our Ideas, if they had been but conſidered 
another, and with Attention. The Mind, as has been ſhewn, 
why. has a Power to abſtract its Ideas, and ſo they be- 
come Eſſences, general Eſſences, whereby the 
ſorts of Things are diſtinguiſned. Now each abſtra c Idea being 
diſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledg, perceive their difference ; 
and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole Ideas can ever 
er one of another, T * 
guage, which permits not any two abſiratt Words, or Names 
of abſtrat Ideas, to be affirmed one of another, For how near 
of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain ſoever it is, 
that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, yet every one, at 
firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe Propofitions ; Humani- 
ty is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs : And this is as evident 
as any of the molt allowed Maxims. All our Affirmations then 
are only inconecrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtract Idea 
to be another, but one abſtract Idea to be joined to another; which 
abſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, may be of any ſort; in all the reſt, 
are little elſe bur of Relations; and in Subſtances, rhe moſt 
frequent are of Powers; v g. a Man is White, fignibies, that the 
Thing hat has rhe Efſence of a Man, bas alſo in it the Eſſence 
of Whiteneſs, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea 
of Whireneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; 
or « Mun 5s rational, ſignifies, that the ſame Thing that hath the 
Eſſence of a Man, harh alſo in it the Eſſence of Rationality, 5. e. 
a Power of Rezſoning. oP 
$. 2. This Diſtinction of Names, ſhews us alſo 
em the the difference of our Idea : For if we obſerve 
difference of them, we ſhall find, that our Simple Ideas have all 
our Ideas. Abſtraft, as well as Concrete Names : The one 
5 whereof is (to ſpeak the Language of Gram- 
marians) 


his we ſee in the common uſe of 
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marians) a Subltantive, the other an Adjective ; as Whiteneſs, 
White ; Sweetnels, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our Ideas of 
Modes and Relations ; as Juſtice, Ju't ; Equality, Equal ; only 
with this difference, that ſome of the Concrete Names of 
Relations, amongit Men chiefly, are Subltantives ; as Pater- 
nitas, Pater; whereof it were caly to render a Reaſon. But as 
to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have very few or no Abſtratt 
Names at all. For though the Schools bave introduced Animali- 
tas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and (ome others; yet they hold no 
Proportion with that infinite Number of Names of Subitances, 
to which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the 
coining of abitract ones: and thoſe few that rhe Schools for- 
ged, and put into the Mouths of their Scholars, could never 
yet get Admittance into common Ule, or obtain the Licenſe of 
publick Approbation. Which ſeems to me at leatt to intimate 
the Confetiion of all Mankind, that they have no Ideas of the 
real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for 
ſuch Ideas: Which no doubt they would have had, had not 
their conſciouſneſs to themſelves of their Ignorance of them, 
kept them from ſo idle an attempt. And therefore though 
they bad Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood; yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch 
Terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the 
like Names, which--ſhould pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences 
of thoſe Subttances, whereof they knew they had no Ideas, And 
indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
Confidence of miſtaking Pretenders to a Knowledg that they 
had not, which firtt coined, and then introduced Animalitas, and 
Humanatas, and the like; which yet went very little farther than 
rheir own Schools, and could never get to be current amongſt 
Underſtanding Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar 
amongſt the Romans ; bur in a far different Scene, and ſtood not 
for the abſtract Eſſence of any Subitance; but was the abſtract 
Name of a Mode, and its concrete Humanus, not Homo. 
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: 5 CG H A P. IX. 
Of the Imperfection of Words. 


| $8.1. WTROM what has been faid in the fore- 
Wordsareus'd going Chaprers, ir is eaſy to perceive, 
for recording what Imperfection there is in Language, 
end communi= and how the very Nature of Words makes it almoſt 
caring our _ unavoidable, for many of them to be doubtful and 
Thoughts. uncertain in their Significations. To examine the 
| | Perfection or Im per fiction of Words, it is neceſſary 
firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they are more or lets 
fitted to attain that, fo are they more or leſs perfect. We have, 
in the former part of this Diſcourſe, often, upon occaſion, menti- 
oned a double Uſe of Words. ' | 
- Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
- Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 


others. | | 2 
a $. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording cur 
Any | Words own Thoughts for the help of our own Memories, 
will ſerve ſor whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, any 
recording,” \ Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds are 
: voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas, a Man 
may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to fignify his own Ideas to him 
ſelf : and there will be no Imperſection in them, if he conſtantly 
uſe the ſame Sign for the ſame Idea, for then he cannot fail of ha- 
ving bis Meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the Right Uſe and 
Perfection of Language. 
8 * , As to C 


* 8. 3. Sec ommunication of Wards, that 
 _ Commumica- too has a double Uſe. | 

tion by Words I. Civil. 

Svil or Thi- Il. Philoſophical. 

loſophical. Firſt, By their Civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a Commu- 


nication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may 

ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce a- 

bout the ordinary Affairs and Conveniences of Civil Life, in the 
Socieries of Men one amongſt another. 

Secondly, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch an 

_ Vie of thew as may ſerve to conyey the preciſe Notions of 


Things, 
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Things, and to expreſs, in general Propofitions, certain and 
undoubted Trutbs, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be ſa- 
risfied with, in its ſearch after true Knowledg. Theſe two 
Uſes are very diſtincrt; and a great deal lels exactneſs will 
_ in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what fol- 
o ws. 

$ 4. The chief End of Larguage in Commu» 
nication being to be underſtood, Words ſerve nor felon * 
well for that end, neither in Civil, nor Philoſo- 1d ig be 
phical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite doubtfulneſ: 
in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands for of their Sig- 
in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince Sounds  nification, 
have no natural Connection with our Ideas, but 
have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impoſition of Men, 
the doubrfulneſs and uncertaimty of ebeir Signification, which is 
the Imperfeftion we here are ſpeaking of, has its Cauſe more in 
the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity there is in one 
Sound more than in another, to ſignify any Idea: For in that re- 
gard they are all equally perfect. | | 

That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in the 
Signification of ſome more than other Words, is the difference of 
Ideas they ſtand for. | 

$.5. Words having naturally no Signification, . 
the Idea which each ſtands for, mult be learned and rn Long 
retained by thoſe who would excbange Thoughts, 
and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any Language. But 
this 1s hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made up 
of a great Number of Ideas put together. 

Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for bave no certain Con- 
nection in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard any where in Na- 
ture exiſſ ing. to rectify and adjuſt them by. | 

Thirdly, Where the Signification of rhe Word is referred to a 
Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known, 

Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word and the rea] 
Eſſence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 

Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 
Words that are intelligible, Thoſe which are not intelligible 
at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Ideas, which ano- 
ther has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the Names of Co- 
lours to a blind Man, or Sounds ro a deaf Many need not here 
be mentioned, 


In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperſection in Words, 
Vol. II. G Which 
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+ which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Application 
to our ſeveral forts of Ideas: For if we examine them, we ſhall 
find, that the Names of mixed Modes are moſt liable to Doubrfulneſs 
and Imperfection, for the two firſt of Reaſons ; and the Names of Sub- 
ſtances chiefly for the two latter. 
The N $. 6. Fiſt, The Names of mixed Modes, are 
as + 4 many of them liable to great Uncertainty and 
doubtful Firſt Obſcurity in their Signification. 
Becauſe 1 I. Becauſe of that great l theſe complex 
Ideas they Ideas are often made up of. To make Words 
fand for, are ſerviceable to the End of Communication, it is 
ſo complex. neceſſary (as has been ſaid) that they excite, in 
| the Hearer, exactly the fame Idea they ſtand for in 
the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another's 
Heads with Noiſe and Sounds ; but convey not thereby their 
Thoughts, and lay not before one another their Ideas, which is 
the End of Diſcourſe and Language. Bur when a Word ſtands 
for a very complex Idea, that is compounded and decompounded, 
it is not eaſy for Men to form and retain that Idea ſo exactly, 
as to make the Name in common Uſe ſtand for the ſame pre- 
ciſe Idea, without any the leaſt Variation. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that Mens Names of very compound Idea, ſuch as for 
the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two different 


Men, the fame preciſe Signification, ſince one Man's complex 


Idea ſeldom agrees with anothers, and often differs from his 
own, from that which he had Yeſterday, or will have to Mor- 
TOW. 
F. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes, for 
Secondly, Be- the molt part, want Standards in Nature, whereby 
cauſe they Men may rectify and adjuſt their Significations ; 
have no Sran- therefore they are very various and doubtful. They 
dards. are Aſſemblages of Ideas put together at the Plea- 
ſure of the Mind, purſuing its own Ends of Diſ- 
courſe, and ſuited to its own Notions, whereby it defigns not to Co- 
py any thing really exiting, but to denominare and rank Things 
as they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has 


made. He that firſt brought the Word Sham, HPheedle. or Ban- 


ter, in ule, put together, as he thought fir, thoſe Ideas he made 
it ſtand for: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that 
are now brought into any Language; ſo was it with the old 
ones, when they were firſt made uſe of Names therefore that 
ſtand for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at plea- 
ſure, muſt needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collecti- 
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ons are no where ro be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor 


any Patterus to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them- 


What the word Murther, or Sacriledge, &c. fignifies, can never 
be known from Things themſelves : There be many of the 
Parts of thole complex Idea, which are not viſible in the Acti- 
on it ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy 
Things, which make a part/of Murther, or Sacriſedge, have no 


neceflary Connection with the ourward and viſible Action of 


him that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the 
Gun, with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Acti- 
on, that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with 
thoſe other Ideas, that make up the complex one, named Mur- 
ther. They have their Union and Combination only from the 
Underſtanding, which unites them under one Name: Bur uniting 
them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 


Sig niſication of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Colle» 


Ctions, ſnould be often various in the Minds of different Men, who 
have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, and their 
Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. 

$.8. Tis true, common Tie, that is the Rule of | 
Propriety, may be. ſuppoſed here to afford ſome Propriety not 
aid, to ſettle the Signification of Language; and it 4 ſufficient 
cannot be denied, but that in ſome Meaſure it does. Kemedy. 
Common ule regulates the meaning of Words pretty 
well for common Converſation ; but no Body having an Authori- 
ty to eftabliſh the preciſe Signification of Words, nor determine 
to what Ideas any one ſhall annex them, common Uſe is not 
ſufficient to adjuit them to Philoſophical Diſcourſes ; there being 
ſcarce any Name, of any very complex Idea (to ſay nothing of 
others) which, in common Uſe, bas not a great Latitude, and 
which keeping within the Bounds of Propriety, may not be made 


the Sign of far different Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of 


Propriety it ſelf being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of 
Diſpute, whether this or that way of ufing a Word, be Pro- 
priety of Speech, or no. From all which, it is evident, that 
the Names of ſuch kind of very complex Idea, are naturally 
liable to this Imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain Signi- 
fication; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underftand one 
another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and 
Hearer, Tho the Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every 
Man's Month thro' a whole Country, yer the complex collective 
Idea, which every one thinks on, or intends by that Name, is ap- 
parently very different in Men _ the ſame Language. 
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The way. o §. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of mixed 
learning U Modes are ordinarily learned dees not a little contri- 
Names contri- bute to the Doubtfulneſs of their Signification. For if 
bures alſo to we Will obierve how Children icarn Languages, 
their Doubiz- We ſhall find, that ro make them underftand what 
fulneſs. . the Names of fimple Ideas, or Subſtances, ſtand 

| for, People ordinarily ſhew them the thing where- 
of they would have them have the Idea. and then repeat to 
them the Name that ſtands for it, as Mhite, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, 
Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, eipecially the mott mate- 
rial of them, moral Words, the Sounds are uſually learned firſt, 
and then to know what complex Idea they hand for, they 
are either beholden to the Explication of others, or (which 
happens for the molt part) are left to their own Obſervation 
and Induſtry; which being little laid our in the ſearch of the 
true and preciſe meaning of Names, theſe moral Words are, 
in moit Mens Movths, little more than bare Sounds; or when 
they bave any, tis for the moſt part bur a very loote and un- 
determined, and conſequently obſcure and confuſed Significarion. 
And even thoſe themſelves, who bave with more Attention fer- 
tied their Notions, do yet hardly avoid the Inconvenience, to 
have them ſtand for complex Ideas, different from thoſe which 
other, even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make them the Sigrs 
of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial Debate, or 
familiar Diſeourſe, concerning Henour, Faith, Grace, Religion, 
Church, Sc. wherein ir is not ealy to obſerve the different No- 
tions Men have of them; which is nothing but this, that they 
are not agreed in the Signification of thole Words; nor bave 
in their Minds the ſame complex Ideas which they make them 
ſtand for: and fo all the Conteſts that follow thereupon, are 
only about the meaning of a Sound. And bence we ſee, that in the 
Interpretation of Laws, whether Divine, or Human, there is 
no end; Comments begets Comments, and Explications make 
new Marter for Explications : And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, 
varying the Significarion of thele moral Words, there is no end. 
Theſe Ideas of Mens making, are, by Men ſtill havirg tbe 
ſame Power, multiplied in infinitum. Mary a Man, wbo was 
pretty well ſatisfy'd of the meaning of a Text of Scriprure, or 
Clauſe in the Code, ar firft reading, bas by conſulting Com- 


4 


mentators, quite loſt the ſenſe of ir, and by thoſe Elucidations, 


given riſe or increaſe to his Noubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon 
de Place. I ſay nor this, that I think Commentaries needleſs ; 
but ro ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes natu- 
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rally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who bad both the Inten- 
ſion and the Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Language was ca- 
pable to expreſs their 1 houghts. 

§. 10. Wat Obſcurity this has unavoidably nee un- 
brougbt upon the Writing, of Men, who have oidable OB- 
lived ia remote Ages, and different Countries, it ſcurity in an- 


will be needleſs to rake Notice; ſince the nume- 7jent Authors, 


rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 

Thoughts that way, are Proo's more than enough to ſhew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required, 
to find out the true meaning Antient Authors, But their being 
no Writings we have any great concernment to be very ſollici- 
tous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either Truths 
we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw 
Inconveniences on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may 
be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other Authors, who Writing 
bur their own Opinions, we are under no greater neceflity to 
know them, than they to ko] ours, Our good or evil depends 
ing not on their Decrees, we way ſafely be ignorant of their No- 
tions: And therefore in the reading ot chem, if they do not uſe 
their Words with a due clearneſs and perſpicuity, we may lay 
them afide, and without any injury done them, reſolve thus with 
our ſelves. 4 


Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 


§. 11. If the Signification of the Names of mixed Modes are 
uncertain, becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Na- 
ture, to which thoſe Idas ate referred, and by which they may 
be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of 4 doubtful Signiſicati- 
on, for a contrary Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Ideas they and for 
are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are re- 
ferred to Standards made by Nature. la our Ideas of Subſtances 
we have not the Liberty as in mixed Modes, to frame what 
Combinations we think fir, to be the characteriſtical Notes, to 
rank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Na- 
ture, (uit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and regulate the 
Signification of their Names by the Things themſelves, if we 
will bave our Names to be the Signs of them, and ſt and for 
them. Here, tis true, we have Patterns to follow ; bur Pats 
terns that will make the Signification of their Ni mes very un- 
certain: For Names muſt be of a very unſteady and various. 
meaning, if the Ideas they a be referred to 2 
| 9 3 WUn- 
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without us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be known but 
imperfectly and uncertainly. = 

$. 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has 


Names of Sub- been ſhewed, a double Reference in their ordinary 


fances refer d, Uſe:- 
Firſt, Io real Fixſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, 
Effences that and ſo their Signification is ſuppoſed to agree to, 
2 Þ* pe real Conſtitution of Things, from which all their 
were Properties tiow, and in which they all centre. But 
this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be call'd) 
Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound that is pur 10 
ſtand for it, muit be very uncertain in its Application; and it 
will be impoſſible ro know, what Things are, or ought io be cal- 
led an Horſe, or Antimony, when thoſe Words are put for real El- 
ſences, that we bave no Ideas of at all. And therefore in this 
Suppoſition, the Names of Subſtances being referred to Standards 
that cannot be known, their Significations can never be adjuited 
and eitabliſhed by rhoſe 3 4 a A 

§ 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that are fou 

— gh ro co-exiſt in Subſtances, Ning thar which their 
Qualit ies Names immediately ſigniſy, theſe, as united in the 
which are ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Standards 
known but to which their Names are referred, and by which 
imperfedtly, their Significations may be belt reCtity'd. Bur nci- 
. ther, will rheſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this 
purpale, as to leave theſe Names, without very various and 
uncertain Signiticarions. Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co- exiſt, 
and are united in the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and 
baving all an equa] Right to go imo the complex ſpecifick Idea, 
which the ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they 
propole to themſelves the very ſame Subject ro conſider, yer 
frame very different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they ule 
for it, unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very diffe- 
rent Significations, The fimple Qualities which make up the 
complex Ideas, being moſt of them Powers, in Relation to Chan- 
es, which they are apt to wake in, or receive from other Bo- 
ies, are almolt infinite. He that ſhall bur obſerve, what a 
great Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt 
to receive, from the different Application only of Fire; and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive in 
the Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, will 
not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of any ſort 


of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely knoyn by 
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Inperfection of Words. 83 
the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. They 
being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know the pre- 
ciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſcovered by diffe- 
rent Men, according to their various Skill, Attention, and Ways 
of bandling ; who therefore cannot chuſe but have different Ideas 
of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore make the Signification of its 
common Name very various and uncertain. For the complex J- 
deas of Subſtances, being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſup- 

ſed to co-exiſt in Nature, every one has a right to put into his 
complex Idea, thoſe Qualities he has found to'be united together. 
For though in the Subſtance Gold, one fatisfies himſeif with Co- 
Jour and Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in Ag. Regia, as 
neceſſary to be joined with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as 
any one does iis Fuſibility : Solubility in Ag. Regia, being a Qua- 
licy as conſtantly joined with irs Colour and Weight, as Fuſibili- 
ty, or any other; others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, Sc. as 
they have been taugbt by Tradition, or Experience. Who of 
all theſe bas eſtabliſhed the right Signification of the Word 
Gold > Or who ſhall be the Judge to determine Each has his 
Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks 
be has the ſame right to put into his complex Idea, ſignify d by the 
Word Gold, thoſe Qualities which upon Trial he has found united; 
as another, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave em out; or 


- a third, who has made other Trials, bas to put in others. For the 
Union in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their 


Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay,one of them has more Rea- 
ſon to be put in, or left out, than another? From whence it will al- 
ways unavoidably follow, that the complex · Ideas of Subſtances 
in Men uſing the ſame Name for them, will be very various; and 
ſo the — of m=_ Names, very uncertain. | 
14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular thi 3 
Ike which, in ſome of its 1 doęs —— pany lg 
communicate with a greater, and in others a lels Pace > which 
Number of particular Beings : Who ſhall deter- are known but 
mine in this Gale. which are thoſe that are to make imperfealy. 
up the preciſe Collection, that is to be ſigniſied by 
the ſpecifick Name; or can with any juſt Authority preſcribe, 
which obvious or common Qualities are to be left out; or which 
more ſecret, or more particular, are to be pur into the Signification 
of the Name of any Subſtance ? All which together, ſeldom os ne- 
ver fail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the 
Names of Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or 
Miſtakes, when we come to a 98 Uſe of chem. . 
| 2 «15, 
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. tal S. 15. Iis true, as to civil and common Converſs- 
With this In- tion, the general Names of Subſtances, regulated in 
perſect ion they their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious Qua- 
may ſerde for lities, (as by the Shape and Figute in Things of 
Civil, hut not known ſeminal Propagation, and in other Sub- 
well for Phi= ftances, for the moſt part by Colour, joined with 
loſophical Uſe. ſome other ſenſible Qualities,) do well enough to de- 
ſign the Things Men would be underſtood to ſpeak 

of: And fo they uſually conceive well enough the Subſtances 
meant by the word Ga/d, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other. But in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, where gene: al 
Truths are to be eſtabliſhed, and Conſequences drawn from 
Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe Signification of the Names 
of Subſtances will be found, not only not to be well eſtabliſhed, 
but alſo very hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make 
Malleableneſs, or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a part of bis 
complex Idea of Gold, may make Propoſitions concerning Gold, 
and draw Conſequences from them, that will truly and clearly 
follow from Gold, raken in ſuch a Signification : Bur yer ſuch as 
afvther Man can never be forced to admit, nor be convinced of 
their Truth, who makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame Degree 


of Fixedneſs, part of that complex Idea that the Name Gold, in 


his uſe of it, ſtands for. 
$. 16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoid- 
Inſtance, able Imperfection in almoſt all the Names of Sub- 
Liquor. __ ſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men 
will eatily find, when once patling from confuled 
or loole Notions, they come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. 
For then they will be convinced bow doubtful and obſcure 
thoſe Words are in their Significatien, which in ordinary uſe ap- 
peared very clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of 
_ very learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance therc 
aroſe a Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed ibrough the Fila- 
ments of the Neryes. The Debate having been managed a good 
while, by Variety of Arguments on both ſides, 1 (who bad been 
uſed to ſuli tbat the greateſt part of Diſputes were more 
about the Signification of Words, than a real Difference in th: 
Conception of Things) defired, That before they went any 
farther on in this Ditpure, they would firſt examine, and eſta- 
bliſh among them, what the Word Liquor ſignify d. They 
at firſt were a little ſurprized at the Propoſal ; and had they 
been Perſons Jeſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it 
for a very frivolous or extrayagant one : Since there was no — 
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Inperfection of Words. 85 
there that thought not bimſelf to underſtand very perfectly, 
what the word Liquor ſtood fir ; which I think too none of 
the molt perplexed Names of Subitances. However, they were 
pleaſed to comply with my Motion, and upon Examination 
found, that the Signification of that Word was not ſo ſettled 
and certain, as they bad all imagined ; but that each of them 
made it a Sign of a different complex Idea, This made them 
perceive, that the main of their Diſpute Was about rhe Signifi- 
cation of that Term; and that they differed very little in their 
Opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubile Matter, paſſing 
through the Conduits of the Neryes ; tho' it was not fo eaſy 
10 agree Whether it was to be called Liquor or no, a thing which 
when conſidered, they thought it not worth the contending 
about. 

6. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt 7 
part of Diſputes, that Men” are engag'd ſo hotly "ſtance, 
in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an Occaſion in another - 
place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little more 
exactly the fore mentioned inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. 1 
think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain yellow 
ſhining Colour ; which being rhe Idea to which Children bave 
annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a Peacock's 
Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding Fuſibility joined 
with that yellow Colour in certain parcels of Matter, make of 
that Combination a complex Idea o which they give the Name 
Gold to denote a ſort of Subſtances; and fo exclude from being 
Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fe will be reduced 
to Aſhes, and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended 
under that Name Gold, only ſuch Subſtances as having tbat ſhin- 
ing yellow Colour will by Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not 
to Aſhes. Another by the ſame Reaſon adds the Weighr, which 
being a Quality, as ſtraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſibi- 
liry, he thinks has the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and 
to be ſignify'd by iis Name: And therefore the other made up 
of Body, of ſuch a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect ; 
and ſo on of all the reſt : Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon, 
why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, tbar are always united in 
Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left 
out : Or why the Word Gold, fignifying that fort of Body the 
Ring on his Finger is made of, ſhould determine that forr, rather 
by its Colour, Weight, and Fulibility ; than by its Colour, 
Weight, and Solubility in 4. Regia ; Since the diffolying * 
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that Liquor, is as inlepaiable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; 
and they are both of them nothing. but the Relation which that 
- Subſtance bas to two other Bodies, which have a Power to ope- 
rate differently upon it, For by what right is it, that Fuſibility 
comes to be a part of the Eſſence ſignifyd by the Word Gold, 
and Solubility but a Property of ic ? Or what is its Colour part 
of the Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property 2 That 
which 1 mean, is this, That theſe being all but Properties, de- 
ding on its real Conttitution; and nothing but Powers, ei- 
ther alive or paſſive, in Reference to other Bodies, no one has 
Authority to determine the Signification of the Word Gold, (as 
referred to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one Col - 
tection of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to another: 
Whereby the Signification of that Name muſt unavoidably be 
very uncertain. Since, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve 
ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subitance ; and, I think, I may 
fay no Body all. And therefore we have but very imperfect 
- Deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Significa- 
5 $. 18. From whar has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
The Names of oblerve, what has been before remarked, viz. 
ple Ideas That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all others, 
the leaſt the leaſt liable to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Rea- 
doubtful. ſons, Firſt, becaule the Ideas they ſtand for, be- 
ing each bur one ſingle Percep:jon, are much eaſier 

got, and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which uſually ar. 
rends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and mixed Modes, in 
which the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas, that make tbem up, 
are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. And 
, Becaule they are never referred to any other E(- 

fence, but barely that Perception they immediately ſignify : 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signification of the 
Names of Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives occaſion 
to ſo. many Diſputes. Men that do not perverſly uſe their 
Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake 
in any Language, which they are acquainted with, the Uſe and 
Signification of the Names of ſimple Ideas: Mpite, and Sweet, 
Tellow, and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, 
which every one preciſely comprehends, or eaſily perceives he is 
Ignorant of, and ſeeks to be informed, But what preciſe Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, Modeſty, or Frugality, ſtand for in ano- 
ters Uk, is not ſo certainly known, And however we are apt 
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Inperſeckion of Words. 37 
to think, we well enough know, what is meant by Gold or Iren; 
yer the preciſe complex 1dea, others make them the Signs of, is 
not ſo certain: And 1 believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker 
and Hearer, they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which 
mult needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made 
uſe of in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have ro do with univerſal Pro- 
polirions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerlal Truths, and 
conſider the Conſequences that follow from them. 

§ 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of ſimple 
Modes are next to theſe of ſimple Ideas, leaſt liable to And next to 
Doubt and Uncertainty, eipecially thoſe of Figure #hem imple 
and Number, of which Men bave fo clear and Modes. 
diſtinct Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 


derſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of Seven, or 4 Tri- 


angle: And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every kind 
have the leaſt dubious Names. 

$. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made e moſt 
up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have qoubtſul are 
ulually Names of no very uncertain Signification. the Names of 
But the Names of mixed Modes, which comprehend very com- 
a great Number of ſimple Ideas, are commonly of pounded mix- 
a very doubrful and underermined meaning, as ed Modes and 
has been ſhewn, The Names of Subitances, be. Subſtances, 
ing annexed to Ideas, that are neither the real El- 
ſences, nor exact Repreſentations of tbe Patterns they are referr'd 
to, are liable yet to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpe- 
cially when we come to a Philolophical uſe of them. | 

F. 21. The great Diſorder that happens in our 
Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the moſt part Mi this In- 
from our want of Knowledg, and Inability to perfection 
cen imo their real Conſtitutione, it may pro- charged upon 

ably be wondred, V I charge this as an Imper- V. ords. 
fection, rather upon our Words than Underſtandings. 
This Exception has to much appearance of Juſtice, that I think 
my ſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this Me- 
thod, I mult confeſs then, that when I firſt began this Diſcourſe 
of the Underſlanding, and a good while after, I had not the leaſt 
Thought that any Conſideration of Words was art all neceſſary 
to it. Bur when having paſſed over the Original and Compoſi- 
tion of our Ideas, I began to examine the Extent and Certaimy 
of our Knowledg, I found ir had ſo near a Connection with 
Words, that unleſs their Force and Manner of Signification were 
firlt well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid clearly and 
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2 concerning Knowledg : which being converſant a. 

ur Truth, bad conſtantly ro do with Propoſitions. And 
though ir terminated in Things, yet it was for the moſt part 
fo much by the intervention of Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce 
ſeperable Lom our general Knowledg. Ar leatt they interpole 
themielves ſo much between our Underſtandings, and the Truth, 
which it would contemplate and apprehend, that like the Me- 
dium through which vifible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and 
Diſorder does not ſeldom caft a Miſt before our Eyes, and im- 


uu upon our Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies 
Mien 


put upon themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes 
in Mens Diſputes and Notions, how great a parr is owing to 
Words, and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall 
have Reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to Know- 
ledg, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned 
of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice of as an 
Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have been made 
the Buſineſs of Mens Study; and obtained the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the Imperfection of Lan- 
guage, as the Inſtrument of Knowledg, more throughly weigh. 
ed, a great many of the Controverſies that make ſuch a Noiſe 
in the World, would of themſelves ceaſe; and the way to 
MIS and, perhaps, Peace too, lie a great deal opener than 
N e 


$. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification of 

This ſhould Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
teach w Mo- on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him that 
deration, in uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncer- 
impoſing our tainty to Men of the fame Language and Coun- 
own Senſe of try, This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
old Authors. he that ſhall peruſe their Wriciogs, will find in 
almoſt every one of them a diſtinct Language, 

though the ſame Words. But when to this natural Difficulty in 
every Country; there ſhall! be added different Countries, and re- 
mote, Ages, Wherein the Speakers and Writers bad very diffe- 
rent Notions; Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of 
Speech, Se. every one of which influenced the Signification of 
their Words then, though to us now they are loft and unknown, 
it would become us to be charitable one to another in our Interpretations 


er Miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings, which, though of 


great Concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the unavoid- 
able Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except the * of 
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Abuſe of Words. 89 
ſimple Idea, and ſome very obvious Things) is not capable wirh- 
out a conſt ant defining the Terms of conveying the Senſe and In- 
tention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncer- 
tainty to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and 
Morality, as they are Matters of the higbeſt Concernment, fo there 
will be the greateſt Difficulty. | 

6. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teſtament, are but roo manifeſt Proofs of 
this. Tho every thing laid in the Text be infallibly true, yer 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chuſe but be very fallible in the 
underſtanding of ir. Nor is it to be wondred, that the Will of 
GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to that doubt 
and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that fort of Con- 
veyance; when even his Son, whilſt clothed in Fleſh, was ſub- 
ject to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of human Nature, 
Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his Goodneſs, thar 
he hath ſpread before all the World, ſuch legible Characters of 
his Works and Providence, and given all Mankind ſo ſuffici- 
ent a light of Reaſon, that they, to whom this written Word 
never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves ro ſearch) 
eicher doubr of the Being of a GOD, or of the Obedience due 
to Him. Since then the Precepts of natural Religion are plain, 
and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be con- 
troverted; and other revealed Truths, which are conveyed to us 
by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural 
Obſcurities and Difficulties incident to Words, methinks it would 
become us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, 
and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own 
Senſe and Iimerpretations of the latter. 


— 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Abuſe of Word-s. 


5 1. Eſides the Imperfection that is natural - 

ly in Language, and the Obſcurity and oo 14 
p fuſion that is fo hard to be avoided 5 | 
in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Neglecta, 
which Men are guilty of, in this way of Communication, whereby 
they render thele Signs leſs clear and diſtinct in their Signification, 
than naturally they need io be. 


LS. 2. 
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"of, Wo 28 §. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt pal. 


2 pable abule is, the uſing of Words, without clear 

1 and diſtinct Ide; or, which is worle, Signs with- 

. — any thing ſigaify d. Of theſe there are two 
rts: 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 

if they be examined, will be found, in the firſt Original, 


and their appropriated” Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and 


diſtinct Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral Sect of 
Philoſophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, 
or Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out 


of the way of common Apprebenſions, or to ſupport ſome 


ſtrange Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, 
ſeldom fail ro Coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to 
be examined, may juſtly be called Infipnificant Terms. For ba- 
ving either bad no determinate Collection of Idea annexed 10 
them, when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well 
examined, will be found inconfiſtent, tis no wonder if aſter 
wards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 

s, with little or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtinguith- 
ing Characters of their Church, or School, without much trou- 
bling their Heads ro examine whar are the preciſe Ideas they 
ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances, every 
one's Reading and Converſation will fafficiently furniſh him: 


Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint-Maſters of 


theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School Men and Metaphyſci. 
am, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural and Moral 
Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be comprehended,) have 
where-withal abundantly to content him. 

$ 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, 
who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Notation have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct Ideas which they are 


- annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they ſamiliar- 


ly fe Wards, which the Propriety of Language has affixed 0 


very important Ideas, without any d;ſtint Meaning at all, Wiſdom, 


Glory, Grace, Sc. are Words frequent enongh in every Man's 
Mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be 
asked, What they mean by them; they would be ar a fand, ard 


not know what to anſwer : A plain Proof, that though they have 


learned thoſe Sounds, and have them ready at their Tongue's 


end, yet there are no determined Idea laid up in their Minds, 
which are to be expreſſed to others by them, 


§. 4. 
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$ 4. Men having been accuſtomed from their 

Cradles 2s learn Words, which are eaſily got and re.. Occafioned 
tained, beftre they knew, or had framed the complex by lear ni 
Ideas, to which they were annexed, or which were Names before 
to be found in the Things they were thought to = Ideas rhey 
ſtand for; they uſually continue to do ſo all their Lives, Ng 
and without taking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle in | 
their Minds determined Idea, they uſe their Words for ſuch un- 
ſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe 3 as if their very 
Sound neceſſarily carried with it conltantly the ſame Meaning. 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find it neceſſary ro be underſtood, 
and therefore they make Signs till they are ſo: Vet this Infigni- 


ficancy in their Words, when they come to Reaſon concerning 


either their Tenets or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe 
with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, eſpe- 
cially in Moral Marters, where the Words, for the moſt parr, 


ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of Ideas, nor 


regularly and permanently united in Nature, their bare Sounds 
are often only thought on, or at leaft very obſcure and uncertain 
Notions annexed to them. Men take rhe Words they find in 
vie amongit their Neighbours ; and that they may not ſeem igno- 
rant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much 
troubling their Heads about a certaia fixed Meaning; whereby, 
beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this Advantage, Thar as iu 
ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the Right, ſo they are as ſeldom 
to be convinced that they are in the Wrong; it being all one to 
go about to draw thoſe Men our of their Mittakes, who have no 
ſettled Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who 
has no ſettled abode. This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may 
oblerve in himſelf and others, whether it be or no. 

S. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words Secondly, Un- 


is, Inconſtancy in the uſe of them. Ir is hard to ſteady Appli- 


find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpe- {ation 97 
cially of Controverſy, wherein one ſhall not them. 
oblerve, if he read with Attention, the ſame Words 

(and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Colle- 
Ction of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which is a per- 
fect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for Signs of my 
Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any natural Signi- 
fication, but by a voluntary Impoſition, tis plain cheat and 


abuſe, 
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92 Abuſe of Words. 
Abuſe, when I make them ftand ſometimes for one thing, and 


ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, can be im- 
puted to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſhoneſty. And 


à Man, in his Accompts with another, may, wich as much fair. 


neſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, 
and ſometimes for another Collection of Units, (v. g. this Cba- 


racter 3 ſtand ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and ſome- 


times for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make the fame 
Words ſtand for different Collections of fimp!le Ideas. If Men 
ſhould do fo in their Reckonings, I wonder who would have to 
do with theta 2 One who would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Bu- 
ſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes 7, and ſometimes nine, 
as beſt ſerved his Advantage, would preſenily have clap'd upon 
him one of the two Names Men are conſtantly diiguſted with, 
And yet in Arguings, and learned Conteſts, the {ame fort of pro- 
ceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and Learning; but to me it 
appears a greater diſhoneſty than the miſplacing of Counters, in 
the caſting up a Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much 
Truth is of greater Concerament and Value than Money. 
| 8 S. 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an 
i affected Olſcurity, by either applying old Words 
E C1. 
rity by wrong cing new and ambiguous Terms, without defining 
Application. either; or elle putting them fo together, as may 
cConfound their ordinary meaning. Though the 
Peripatetick Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, 
yer other Sects bave not been wholly clear of it. There 
is ſcarce any of them that are not cumber'd with ſome Diffi- 
culties, .( ſuch is the Imperfection of Human Knowledg ) 
which they have been fain to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, 
and to confound the Signification of Words, which, like a Mitt 
before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts from being 


_ diſcovered, That Body and Extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for 


two diſtinct Ideas, is plain to any one that will bur reflect a little. 
For were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be pro- 
per, and as intelligible ro ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the 
Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are thole who find it neceſſary 
to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Mil 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing 
hath added much to the natural ImperfcCtion of Languages, whilit 
it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the Significaticn 


of 
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berties; and from the illiterate = contemned 
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df Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledg and Truth of 
Things : And he that will look into that ſort of learned Writings, 
will find the Words there much more obſcure, uncettain, ad 
undetermined in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Co- 
7. 15 idably to be ſo, where M 

$. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens 

Parts and Learning, are eſtimated by their Skill in bie _ 
Diſputing And if Reputation and Reward ſhall „neh contri- 
attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on yes 10 this. 
the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, tis no Won- | 
der if the Wir of M+n ſo employ'd, ſhould perplex, involve and 
ſabcilize the Signification of Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething 
to lay, in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the Victory be- 
ing adjudged not to him who had Truth on his fide, but the laſt 
Word in the Diſpute. 

$. 8. This, though a very uſeleſs Skill, and that 
which I think the direct oppoſite to the ways of 

Knowledg, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the 
laudable and eſteemed Names of Subti/ty and Acuteneſs ; and has 
had the applauſe of the Schools. and Encuuragement of one parc 
of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, ſince the 
Philoſophers of old, (rhe diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers 
I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes.) and 
the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their great 
and univerſal] Knowledy, eafier a great deal to be pretended to, 
than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to cover heir 
Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of perplexed 

ords, and procure to themſelves the Admitation of others, b 
unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, becauſe 
they covId not be underftood : whillt it appears in all Hiſtory, 
that theſe profound Doors were no wiler, nor more uſeful | 
han their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall Advantage to 
human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : Unlcis the 
coining of new Words, where they produced no new Things to 

I them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the Signiñcation cf 

ones, and ſo bringing all things into quettion and diipute were 

2 thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy Commendation 

Reward. 

$. 9. For notwithfanding theſe learned Diſ- 
putants, rheſe all-knowing Doctors, it was to the 
unicholaſtick Stateſman, tha: the Governments 

of rhe World owed their Peace, Defence, and Li- 
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Subiilty. 
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- Mecbanick, (a Name of Diſgrace) that they received the Im- 
provements of uſeful Arts, Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, 
and learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eafier way to 
that pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than 
by amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with bard 
Words, or imploying the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Di- 
putes, about unintelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually 
entangled in that endleſs 48 Beſides, there is no ſuch way 
to gain Admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Do- 
ctrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubrful, and undefined Words : which yet make thefe Re- 
treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, tban 
the Fortreſſes of fair Warriours ; which if it be bard to get them 
out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, but the Briars 
and Thorns, and the Obſcuriry of the Thickers they are beſet 
with, For Untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of Man, there 
is no other defence left for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity. 

$. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of 
But deſtroys I. even inquiſitive Men, from true Know- 


the Inſtru- th been propagated in the World, and 
ments 7 hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform 
1 M _ _ the Underſtanding, For we ſee, that other well 


meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Education and Parts 
bad not acquir'd that acytene/s, could intelligibly ex- 
pPreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 
uſe, make a benefit of Language. But though unlearned Men 
well enough underſtood the Words bite and Black, Cc. and bad 
conftanr Notions of the Ideas ſignify'd by thoſe Words; yet there 
were Philoſophers found, who had learning and ſubti/ty enough 
to prove, that Snow was black, i. e. to prove, that Mhite was Black, 
Whereby they bad the Adyamage to dettroy the Inſtruments and 
Means, of Diſcourſe, . Converſation, Inſtructiot, and Society; 
whilft with great Arr and Subrilty a, did no more but perplex and 
confound the Signification ot Words, and thereby render Lan- 


nication. 


guage leſs uſeful, than the real Defechs of it bad made it a Gift, 
hich the illiterate had not attained to. | 

n §. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct 
15 uſeful as to Mens Underſtandings, and profit their Lives, as he 
confound the who ſhould alter the Signification of known Cha- 


e of the raters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, far 
etters, 


ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the Illiterate, Dull, and 
Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, that n 


rere 
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could put 4 for B, and O for E, Sc. to the no ſmall Admiration 
and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſleſs to put Biack, 
which is a word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible Idea, to put it, 
I fay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call Snom Black, as 
to put this mark 4, which is a Character agreed on to ſtand for 
one Modification of Sound, made by a certain Motion of the Or- 
ans of Speech, for B which is agreed on to ſtand for another 

— of Sound, made by another certain Motion of the 
Organs of Speech. | | 

8. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopp'd in, logical 

Niceties, or curious empty Speculations; it hath in- This Art has 
vaded the great Concernments of human Life and p#plexed Re- 
Society ; obſcured and | perplexed the material {879% and 
Truths of Law and Divinity; brought Confuiion, 7 ice. 
Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 

kind ; and if not deſtroy d, yer in great Meaſure render d uſeleſs, 
thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice, What have the 
greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes upon the Laws of 
GOD and Man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubt- 
ful, and perplex the Senſe > What have been the Pffect cf thoſe 
mulriplied curious Diſtinctions, and acute Niceties, but Obſcurity 
and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more unintelligible, and the 
Reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes it to paſs, that Princes, 
ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, in their ordinary Commands, 
are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their People, in their Laws, are 
not ſo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not often happen, that 
a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very well underitands a Texr, 
or a Law, that he reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to 
Council ; who by that time he bath done explaining them, makes 
he Words ſignify either nothing ar all, or what he pleaſes. 

$. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Proteſſi- 
ons have occaſion'd this, I will not here examine; Aud ought 
but I leave ir to be conſidered, whether it would not 9297 #9 paſs for 
be well for Mankind, whoſe conceroment it is to Learning. 
know Things as they are, and ro do what they 
oughr, and not ro = their Lives in talking about them, or toſ- 
fing Words to and ro; whether it would not be well, 1 ſay, rhar 
the Uſe of Words were made plain and direct; and that Lan- 
guage, Which was given us for the Improvement of Knowledg, 
and Bond of Society, ſhould not be employ'd to darken Truth, and 
unſettle Peoples Rights ; ro raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible 
both Morality and Religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, 
it ſhould not be thought Learning 5 Knowledg to do ſo? 
3 8 2 5 


§. 14. 
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g 8. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Words v, 
Sy, the taking them for Things. This though it in 
taking : ſome degree concerns all Names in general, yet 
for Things. more particularly affects thoſe of Subiiances. To 
this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who con- 
.- fine their Thoughts to any one Syitem, and give themſelves up 
into a firm belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis ; 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfectly 
correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that has 
been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think 
the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten Predicaments, 
to be exactly conformable ro the Nature of Things * Who is 
there of that School, that is not perſnaded, that ſubſtantial Forms, 
vegetative Souls, abhorrence of a Vacuum, intentional Species, &c. are 
ſomething real? Theſe Words Men have learned from their 
very entrance upon Knowledg, and have found their Matters 
and Syſtems lay great Streſs upon them; and therefore they 
cannot quit the Opinion, that they are conformable ro Nature, 
"and are the Repreſentations of ſomethiog that really. exiſts. 
The Platoniſts have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans 
their endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There 
is ſcarce any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinct ſet of Terms | 
that others underſtand not. But yer this Gibberiſh, which in 
the Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palli- 
ate Mens "Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar 
uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt impor- 
tant part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt fignifi- 
cant: And ſhould Aerial and Atherial Vehicles come once, by the 
prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any where, 
no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on Mens Minds, 
fo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the Reality of ſuch 
Things, as much as Peripatetich Forms and intent ional Species have 
heretofore done. | 
§. 15. How much Names taken for Things are 
Inſtance, in apt to miſſead the Underſtanding , the attentive 
Matter. reading of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 
diſcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpect- 
ed of any ſuch Miſuſe, I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a 
very familiar one. How many intricate Diſputes bave there been 
about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, 
diſtin from Body ; as tis evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 
an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body ? For if the Ideas theſe two 
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Terms ſtood for were preciſely the ſame, they might indif- 
ferently in all Places be pur one for another. But we ſee, that 
though it be proper to ſay, There is ove Matter of all Bodies, one 
cannot ſay, There is one Body of all Matters : We familiarly ſay, 
one Body is bigger than another; bur it ſounds harſh (and I think 
is never uled) ro ſay, one Matter is bigger than another, Whence 
comes this then? Viz. from hence, that though Matter and Body 
be not really diſtinct, bur wherever there is the one, there is 
the other; Yet Matter and Body ſtand for two different Con- 
ceptions whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part of the 
other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended figured Subſtance, 
whereof Matter is but a partial and more confuſed Conception, it 
ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Subſtance and Solidity of Body, 
without taking in its Extenſion and Figure: And therefore it is 
that (peaking of Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe 
in truth, it expreſly contains nothing but the Idea of a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, which is every where the ſame, evety where uniform. 
This being our Idea of Matter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of 
different Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidi- 
ties; though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, 
becauſe Extenſion and Figure are capable of Variation. But ſince 
Solidity cannot exift withour Extenfion and Figure, the taking 
Matter to be the Name of ſomething really exiſting under that 
Precition, has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligi- 
ble Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and 


Books of Philoſophers concerning Materia prima; which Imper- 


ſection or Abuſe, how far it may concern a great many other 
general Terms, I leave to be confider'd. This, I think, I may 
at lealt ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes 
in the Worli, if Words were taken for what they are, the Signs 
of our Ideas only, and not for Things themſelves. For when we 
argue about Matter, or any the like Tan, we truly argue only 
about the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether thar preciſe 
= agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And if 

en would tell, what Idea they make their Words ſtand for, there 
could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the ſearch or 
ſupport of Truth, that there is. | 

76. But whatever laconvenience follows from This make 
this miitake of Words, this I am ſure, that by 8 141 x 
conſtant and familiar ule, they charm Men into 8. 
Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. 'T would be 
a hard Matter to perſuade any one that the Words which his 
Father or School · maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a Re- 
be of 2 yerend 


'verend Doctor us d, ſignify d nothing that really exiſted in Nature: 
| Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are /o hardly 
drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely Philoſophi- 
cal, and where they have no other Intereſt but Truth. For 
the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, remaining firm 
in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions annexed 
to them ſhould not be removed. | 
| §. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſet- 
Fiſthly, ſet- ting them in the place of Things, which they do or can 
ting them for by no means ſignify. We may obſerve, that in the 
what they can- general Names of Subſtances, whereof the nomi- 
wor ni. nal Edences are only known to us, when we put 
3 them into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny any 
thing about them, we do moſt commonly. tacirly ſuppoſe, or in- 
tend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a ceriain fort of 
Subſt aaces. For when a Man fays Gold is Malleable, he means 
and would infinuate ſomething more than this, for what I call 
Gold: 3s Malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more) but 
would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, i, e. what bas the real 
Eſſence of Gold, is Malleable ; which amounts to thus much. tbat 
Malieableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real Eſſence of 
Gold, But a Man not knowing wherein that real Eſſence con- 
ſiſts, the Connection in his Mind of Malleableneſs is not wolg 
with an Eſſence be knows not, but only with the Sound Go 
* he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, that Animal rationale is, and 
Anzmal implume bi pes latis unguibus, is not a good Definition of a 
Man; tis plain, we ſuppoſe the Name Man in this caſe to ſtand 
for the real Eſſence of a Species, and would ſignify, tbat a ra- 
tiana Animal bettet deſcribed that real Eſſence than 4 two leg d 
NN with broad Nails, ä wit baut 2 For elſe, why 
might not Plato as properly make the Word 4y3pwr&- or Man. 
ſtand ſor his complex Lea made up, of tbe . 
ſtioguiſhed from others by a certain Shape, and other outward 
Appearances, as Ariſtotle make the complex Idea, ro which he 
p= the Name d par- or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of 
Reaſoning joined together; unleſs the Name &dy9pur@- or Man, 
were fuppoted to ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what ir ſignifies ; 
and to be put in the place of ſome other thing than the Idea a Man 
92 he would expreſs by it ? | 
V. g. Putting S. 18. 'Tis true, the Names of Subſtances 
um por the would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 
al Eſſences made in them much more certain, were the real 
of Subſtance, Eſſences e in our Minds, 
» * -»7 824 « 4 * 4 1 9 » |} k 0 W — 0 
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which thoſe Words ſignified. And tis for want of thoſe real 
Eſſences, that our Words convey fo little Knowledg or Cer- 
tainty in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, 
to remove that Imperfection as much as it can, makes them, b 
a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real El- 
ſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For 
though the Word Man or Gold, ſignifying nothing truly but a 
complex Idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of Sub- 
ſtances : Yer there is ſcarce any Body in the uſe of theſe Words, 
but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ſtand for a thing ha- 
ving the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. Which is 
ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that by a 
plain Abuſe it adds to ir, when we would make them ſtand for 
ſomething, which not being in our complex Idea, the Name we 
uſe can no ways be the fign of. 

§ 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon why in mixed 
Modes any of the Idea that make the Compoſition ,,-, 
of the complex one, being left out or changed, it 4 ange of our 
s allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of ano- 2 Subs 
ther Species, as is plain in Chance-medly, Man-flaugh- ſtances, not 10 
ter, Murder, Parricide, The Reaſon whereof is, change the 
becauſe the complex Idea ſignified by that Name, Species. 
is the real as well as nominal Eſſence; and | 
there is no ſecret Reference of that Name to any other Eſſence 
but that. But in Subſtances it is not ſo. For though in that called 
Gold one puts into his complex Idea what another leaves our, 
and Vice Verſa; yet Men do nor uſually think chat therefore the 
_ is changed : Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds refer that 

a 


Hence we 


ame, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable Eſſence of a 
thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds 


to his complex Idea of Gold, that of Fixedneſy and Solubility in 


SF #49 Regia, which he put not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed the Species; but only to have a more perfect Idea, by 
' adding another ſimple Idea, which is always in fact jained with 


thoſe other, of which his former complex Idea conſiſted. But 
this reference of the Name to a thing, whereof we have not the 
Idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to 
involve us in Difficulties, For by this racit reference to the real 
Rſſence of that Species of Bodies, the word Gold (which by 
ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
ſer ves to deſign that fort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) 
comes to have no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat, 
whereof we have no Ides at all, and fo can ſignify nothing a 
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all, when the Body it ſelf is away. For however it may be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite 
different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about a par. 
cel of the Body it (elf, v g a piece of Leaf Gold laid before us; 


2 in Diſconrſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for the 


hin . b f 
. 8. 20. That which I think very much diſpoſes 


Ide Cauſe Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real Eſſences 


of the Abuſe, of Species, is the Suppoſition before mentioned, 


4 Suppojition that Nature works regularly in ibe Production of 


of | Naiwie's Things, and ſers the Buundaries to each of thoſe 
working al- Species, by giving exactly the ſame real internal 
ways ar- Conttitution to each (individual, which we rank 
by. under one general Name. Whereas any one who 
| obſerves their different Qualiries can hardly doubt, 
that many of the Individuals, called by the ſame Name, are, in 
their intefral Conſtitution, as different one from another, as (e- 
veral of thoſe which are ranked under different ſpecifick Names. 
This Suppeſition however that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution 
goes always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, makes Men forward to take 
thoſe Names for the Repreſentatives ot thoſe real Eſſences, though 
indeed they ſignify nothing but the complex Ideas they have in 
their Minds when they uſe them. Fo that, if I may ſo (ay, 
Ggnifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place 
of another, they cannot bur, in ſuch a kind of SO cauſe a great 
deal of Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe who 
bave throughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſubſtantia! Forms. where- 
by they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species 'vf Things to be deter · 
mined and diſtinguiſhed. | | . 
N FS. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
Du Abuſe be, to make our Names ftand for Ideas we have 
coutarns tuo not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know 
falſe Suppoſi- not, it being in effect io make our Words the Signs 
10nnl. ol nothing; yet tis evident to any one, who reflects 
| ever ſo little on the uſe Men make of their 
Words, that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man asks 
whether this or that thing be ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous 
Fetus, be a Max, or no; tis evident, the Queſtion is not, Whe- 
ther that particular thing agree to bis complex Idea, expreſſed by 
the Name Man: But whether it bas in it the real Eſſence of a 
Species of Things, which be ſuppoſes his Name Man to ſtand for. 
In which way of ufing the Names of Subſtances, there are theſe 
falſe Suppoſitions comained: n 
C ſ |; Firſt, 
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Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed into Species. Thar every thing has a real Con- 
ſtirut on, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible Qua - 
lities depend, is paſt Doubt: Bur I think ir has been proved, that 
this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor 
the Boundaries of their Names. 
+ Secondly, This 'racitly alſo infinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
theſe propoſed Eſſences, For to what purpoſe elle is it, to en- 

uire whether this or that thing have the real Eſſence of the 

pecies Man; if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpe- 
cihck Eſſence known 2 Which yer is unerly falſe : And therefore 
ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ftand for Idea 
which we have nor, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſcourſes 
and Reaſonings about them, and be a great Inconvenience in our 
Communication by Words. 

S. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more 


general, though perhaps leſs obſerved, Abuſe of / Sixehly, 4 | 


Verdi; and that is, that Men having by a long and Suppoſition 
familiar uſe annexed to them certain Ideas, they are that Words 
ape to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a Conneftion between have a certain 
the Names and the Signification they uſe em in, that 4 evident 
they forwardly ſuppole one cannot but underſtand S nißcation. 
what their meaning is; and therefore one ought 
to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, 
that in the uſe of thoſe common received Sounds, the Speaker 
and Hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe Idea, Whence 
preſuming, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, 
\ they bave thereby, as it were, ſer before others the very thing 
they talk of. And ſo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as 
naturally handing for juſt what they themſelves have been ac- 
cuſtomed to apply them ro, they never trouble themlelves to 
explain their own, or underſtand clearly orhers meaning, From 
whence commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling , withour 
Improvement or Information ; whilſt Men take Words to be 
the conſtant regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth 
are no more but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own 
Ideas, And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where 
it is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes asks 
the meaning of their Terms : Though the Arguings one may 
every Day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there 
are few Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men uſe for 
the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. "Tis bard to name a Word 
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which will not be a clear Inftance of this. Life is 2 Term none 


more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an Affront, 
to be asked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in Que- 
ſion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the Seed, have 
Life ; whether the Embrio of an Egg before Incubation, or a 
Man in a Swound without Senſe or Motion, be alive, or no? Ic 
is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſertled Idea does not al- 
ways accompany the Uſe of ſo known a Word, as that of Life 
is. Some gtoſs and confuſed Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily 
have, to which they apply the common Wards of their Lan- 
guage, and ſuch a looſe ule of their Words ſerves them well e- 
nough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. But this is not 
ſufficiem for Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledg and Reaſon- 
ing require preciſe determinate Ideas. And though Men wilt nor 
be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what others lay, 
withour demanding an Explication of their Terms; nor ſo 
troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the 
Words they receive from them: yer where Trutb and Know- 
ledg are concerned in the Caſe, 1 know not what Fault it can 
be to defire the Explication of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubi- 
ons; or why a Man ſhonld be aſhamed to own bis Ignorance, 
in what Serie another Man uſes his Words, fince he has no o- 
ther way of certainly knowing it. bur by being informed. This 
Abuſe of raking Words upon Truit, has no where ſpread fo 
far, nor with ſo ill Effects, as amongit Men of Letters. The 
Multiplication and Obſtinacy of Diſputes, which bas ſo laid waſte 
the intellectual World, is owing to nothing more than to this 
ill uſe of Words. For though it be generally believed, that 
there is great Diverſity of Opinions in the Volumes and variety 
of Controverſies the World is diſtracted witb; yet the mott I 
can find, that the contending learned Men of different Parties 
do, in their Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak diffe- 
rem Languages. For | am apt to imagine, that when any of them 
quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they think, 
they think all the ſame : Though perhaps what they would have, 
nr. . a 


be differe | 
| 8. 23. To conclude this Conſideration of the 
The ends of Imperfection and Abuſe of Language; the ends 
27 þ e of La in our Difcourſe with others being chiefly 
Firſt, T2 con - theſe Three: Firſt, To make known one Man's 
vey our Ideas. Thoughts: or Idar ro another, Secondly, To do 
8 it with as much eaſe and quickneſs as is poſſible; 
and Thizdly, Thereby to convey the Nuwiedg of Things: Lan- 
wb * f ö guage 
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that has its Original in our Ideas, which are not fo 
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age is either abuſed, or deficient, when it fails of any of theſe 


Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open 
one Man's Ideas to anothers view. Firſts, When Men have 
Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas in their 
Minds, whereof they are the Signs : Or Secondly, When they 
apply the common received Names of any Language to Idea, to 
which the common Uſe of that Language does not apply them: 
Or Thirdly, When they apply them very unſteadily, making them 
{tand now for one, and by and by for another Idea. 

$. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the quickneis and eaſe that may Secondly, To 
be, when they bave complex Idea, without having do it with 
ditint Names for them. This is ſomerimes the quickneſs. 
Fault of the Language it ſelf, which has not in it a 
Sound yet apply d to ſuch a Significarion ; and ſometimes the Fault 
of the Man, who has not yet learned the Name for that Idea he 
would ſhe I 8 

25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledg of Things 
* by Mens Words, when theis Ids agree , 1 
not to the Reality of Things. Tho it be a Defet, convey the 
; Knowledg of 
conformable to the Nature of Things, as Attention, Things, 
Study, and Application, might make them; yet 
it fails not to extend it ſelf to our Words too, when we uſe them 
0 Signs of real Beings, which yer never had any Reality or Ex- 
ittence. 

S. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Lan- 
guage, withour diſtinct Idea in bis Mind, to which How Mens 
he applies them, does, fo far as he uſes them in Words fail in 
Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without any Senſe or all theſe. 
Signifcation; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem 
by the uſe of bard Words, or learned Terms, is nor much more 
advanced thereby in Knowledg, than he would be in Learning, 
who had nothing in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, 
without poſſeſſing the Contents of them. For all ſuch Words, 
however put into Diſcourſe, according to the right Conſtru- 
ction of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well turned 
—_— do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing 
elſe. 


8. 27, Secondy, He that has complex Idea, wirhouz particular 
Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Book - 
ſeller, who had in his Ware-bouſe Volumes that lay _ — 
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bound, and without Titles; which he could therefore make 
known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheers, and om. 
municate them only by Tale. This Man is hindred in his Dis. 
courſe, for want of Words to communicate his complex Idea, 
which he is therefore forced to make known by an Enumeration 
of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain of en to 
uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another Man fignifies in 


ane. 
= 2 He that puts not conſtantly the fame Sign for 


the ſame Idea, but uſes the fame Words ſometimes in one, and 
ſomerimes in another Signification, ought to paſs in the Schools und 
Converſation for as fair a Man as he does in the Market and Ex- 
change, who ſells ſeveral Things under the ſame Name. 

$.29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to 
Ideas different thoſe to which the common Lie of that 
Country applies them, however bis own underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able to 
convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. For 
however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſily 


enter the Ears of thoſe. who are accuſtomed to em; yet ſtanding | 


for other Idea than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, and are 
wont to excite in the mind of the Hearers, they cannot make 
known the Thoughts of him who thus ules em. 

S. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtances 
ſuch as never have been, and filled bis Head with Ideas which 
have not any. correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, to 
which yet he gives {-xtled and defined Names, may fill his Dil- 
courſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſtical Ima- 
ginarions of bis own Brain, but will be very far from advancing 
thereby one jot in real and true Knowledg. | 

§. 31. He that bath Names without Ideas, wants meaning in 
bis Words, and ſpeaks — empty Sounds. He that bath com · 
plex Idea without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch 
in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphrafes. He that 
uſes bis Words looſly and unſteadily, will either be not minded, 
or not underſtood, He that applies his Names to Ideas different 


from their common Ule, wants Propriety in his Language, and 


ſpeaks Gibberiſh, And he that hath Ideas of Subſtances, diſagree- 
ing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants the Materials 
of true Knowledg in his Underſtandiog, and bath inſtead thereof 
Chimera s. WMA | 3 
How in Sub- F. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
Fance, woe are liable to all the former Inconyeniences : 
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5. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, without having any Ima- 


gina tion or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good Word ; 
bur ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new- 
diſcovered Country ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of Animals ani Ve- 
gerables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas of 
them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them only by 


| a Deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names the Natives 


call them by, or give them Names himſelf, 3. He that uſes the 
Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and ſomerimes for 
Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very, fallaciouſly; 4. 
He that gives tbe Name Horſe to that Idea which common Uſage 
calls Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He 
that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands for ſome real Being, impoles 
on bimlelf, and miſtakes Words for Things. | 
$. 33- In Modes and Relations generally we s in 

are liable only ro the Four firſt of theſe Inconve- Ide and 
niences, (viz.) 1. I may have in my Memory the lat ions. 
Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet 
not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe 
Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the Names that 
belong to them; v. g. I may bave the Idea of a Man's drinki 

till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his Tongue — 
his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, and yet not know, 
that it is to be called Drunkenneſs, 3. I may have the Ideas of 
Vertues or Vices, and Names allo, but apply them amils : v. g. 
when | apply the Name Frugality to that Idea which others call 
and fignify by this Sound, Coverouſneſs. 4. 1 may uſe any of thoſe 
Names with inconfancy, 5. But in Modes and Rela ions, 1 
cannot have Ideas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things: for 
Modes being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; 
and Relation being but my way of conſidering or comparing 
wo Things together, and fo allo an Idea of my own making, 
theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to diſagree with any thing exiſt- 
ing ; ſince they are not in the Mind, as the Copies of Things 
regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably flowing 
from the internal Conttitution or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; 
but, as it were, Patterns lodged in my Memory, with Names 
annexed to them, ro denominate Actions and Relations by, as 


they come to exiit. But the miſtake is commonly in my giving 


a wrong Name to my Conceptions ; and ſo ung Words in a 
different Senſe from other People, I am not underitood, bur am 


thought to have wrong Ideas of them, when I give wrong 
Names to them. Only if I put in my Ideas of mixed Modes 
or 
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or Relations, any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my Head al 
with Chimera's ; ſince ſuch Ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo 
much as exiſt in the Mind, much lefs any real Being be ever de. 
nominated from them. | 
5. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier enter. 
Seventhiy, tainment in the World, than dry Truth and real 
Figurative Knowledg, figurative Speeches, and alluſion in Lan- 
Speech alſo an guage, will hardly be admitted, as an Imperfedi. 
Abuſe of Lan- on or Abuſe of it. I confeſs in Diſcourſes, where 
&2U0gee we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight than Infor- Þ 
mation and Improvement, ſach Ornaments as are 
borrowed from them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if 
we would ſpeak of ** as they are, we muſt allow, that all 
the Art of Rbetorick, beſides Order and Clearneſs, all the arti- 
ficial and figurative Application of Words Eloquence bath in- 
vented, are for nothing elſe but to infinuate wrong Ideas, move 
the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and ſo indeed 
are perfect Cheats: And therefore however laudable or allowa- 
ble NG may. render them in Harangues and popular Ad- 
dreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to in- 
form or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ;- and where Truth and 
Knowledg are concerned, cannot but be thought 2 great Fault, 
either of tbe Language or Perſon that makes ule of them, 
What, and how various they are, will be ſuperflabus bere to 
take Notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, 
will inftra& thoſe who want to be informed. Only I cannot 
but obſerve, bow little the Preſervation and Improvement of. 
Truth and Knowledg, is the Care and Concern of Mankind; 
fince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and preferred. *Tis evi 
dent bow much Men love. to deceive, and be deceived, fince | 
Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error and Deceit, has | 
us eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and bas always been 
had in great Reputation : And, I doubt nor, bar it will be 
thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality, in me to have faid thus 
much againſt ir, Eloquence, like the fair Sex, has roo prevailing Þ 
Beauties in ir, to ſaffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And us 
in vain to ſind Fault with thoſe Arts of iving, wherein Men 
find pleaſure ro be Deceived. 
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CHAP. XL. 
Of the. Remedies of the foregoing Imperfect ions 


and Abuſer. 


1 HE natural and improved Imper- 
b | fections of Languages, we have ſeen or Ant worth 


above at large; and Speech being . 

the great Bond that holds Society together, and tbe common Con- 
duit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledg are conveyed from 
one Man, and one Generation to another, it would well deferve 
our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider what Remedies are to be 
found for theſe Inconveniences above-mentioned. 

$. 2. I am nor fo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming the Ave not 
Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his 4/5. 
own Country, without rendring bimſelf ridiculous. 
To require that Men ſhould ule their Words conſtantly in the 
83 and for none but determined and uniform Ideas, 
would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, 
and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and di- 
ſtint Ide of. Which is not to be expected by any one, who 
hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men to 
be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt be very little 
skilled in the World, who thinks that a voluble Tongue ſhall 
accempany only a good Underſtanding ; or that Mens talking 
ch or little, ſhall hold Proportion only to their Know- 
ledg. » 
$. 3. Bur though the Market and Exchange 
mult be left to their own ways of Talking, and ceſſary to Pli- 
Goflippings not ro be robbed of their antient Priyi- lofory. | 
ledg; though the Schools, and Men of Argument, 
would perbaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, to abate 
the length, or leſſen the number of their Diſputes; yet, methinks 
thole who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or maintain Truth, ſhould 


think themſelyes obliged ro ſtudy how they might deliver 


themſelves withour Obſcurity, Doubtfulneſs, or Equivocation, 


to which Mens Words are naturally liable, if care be not 
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; FS. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Errors 
IS and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Confuſion, that 
cauſe of great Are ſpread in the World by an ill uſe of Words, will find 
Errors. ſome Realoa to doubt, whether Language, as it 
has been employ d, has contributed more to the 
Improvement or Hindrance of Knowledg amongſt Mankind. 
How many are there, that when they would think on things 

fix their Thoughts only on Words, eſpecially when they won 
apply their Minds ro moral Matters ? And who then can won- 
der, if the reſult of ſuch Contemplations and Reaſonings, abom 
little more than Sounds, whilſt the Idea they annexed to them, 
are very confuſed, or very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who 
can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in 
nothing but Obſcurity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment 


or Knowledg ? 2 
FS. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, 


| Olſtinacy. Men luffer in their own private Medications ; but 


| much more manifeſt are the Diſorders which fol- 
low. from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with 
others. For Language being the great Conditir, whereby Men 
convey their Dilcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledg, from 
one 10 another, he that makes an ill uſe of ir, though he does 
not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledg, which are in Things 
rhemſelves ; yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſtop 
the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the publick uſe and ad- 


vantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words without any clear 


and ſteady meaning, What does he but lead himſelf and others 
iato Errors ꝰ And be that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked 
on as an Enemy to Truth and Knowledg, And yet who can 
wonder, that all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledg, have 
been fo over · charged with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and 
inſignificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt 
attentive. or quick ſighted, very little or not at all rhe more Know- 
ing or Orthodox; ſince Subtilty in thoſe who make Profeſſion to 
teach or defend Truth, hath paſſed fo much for a Vertue. A Ver- 
tue, indeed, which 2 tor the moſt part in nothing but the 
fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only fit 
to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and obſtznate in their 


Errors. gs) 
$. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy 
And wrang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of 
ling. obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 
but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, withont 
| con- 
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ſelves, or others, whoſe Buſineſs is _ the yain Oſtentation 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding, For if the Idea 
be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which 
the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but Names. 
As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is not aſcerrained 
betwixt them, comes in uſe, their Underſtandings have no other 
Object wherein they agree, but barely rhe Sound, the Things 
that they think on at that time, as expreſſed by that Word, being 
quite OE . | 
$. 7. Wherber a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not a 

Qaiſtion ; Whether a Bat be another thing than 4 2 net 
indeed it is, or have other Qualities than indeed ir 

has, for that would be extremely abſurd ro doubr of : Bur the 
Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknowledged them- 
ſelves to have but imperfect Idea of one or both of thoſe ſorts 
of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand; and 
then it is real Enquiry concerning the Nature of a Bird, or a 
Bat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it more complete, by 
examining, whether all the ſimple Ideas, to which, combined to- 
gether, they both give the Name Bird, be all to be found in a 
Bat : Bur this is a Qpeltion only of Enquirers, (not Diſputers) 
who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine: Or, 2. It is a 
Queſtion between Diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the 
other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. And then the Quettion is 
barely about the Signification of one, or both theſe Words; in 
that they not having both the ſame complex Ideas, to which 
they give theſe two Names; one holds, and r'other denies, that 
theſe two Names may be affirmed one of another. Were they 
agreed in the Signification of theſe two Names, it were impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould diſpute about them. For they would preſently 
and clearly ſee, (were that adjuſted between them) whether 
all che ſimple Ideas, of the more general Name Bird, were found 
in the complex Idea of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no 
doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird or no. And here I defire ir 
may be conſidered, and carefully examined, whether the greateſt 
part of the Diſputes in the World are not merely Verbal, and 
abour the Signification of Words ; and whether if the Terms 
they are made in, were defined, and reduced in their Signification 
(as they muſt be, where they ſignify any thing) to determined Col- 
lections of the ſimple Ideas they do or thould ſtand for, thoſe Diſ- 
ee would not end of themlelves, ard immediately vaniſh. 1 
eave it then to be conſidered, what the learning of Diſpuration 
is, and how well they are employ'd for the Advantage of rhem- 
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of Sounds, 5. e. thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Con- 
troverſies. When 1 ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants (trip all 
his Terms of Ambiguity and Obicurity (which * one may do 
in the Words he uſes bimſelf) I ſhall think him a Cbampion for 
Knowledg, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain Glory, 
Ambition, or a Party. \ : 

| $. 8. To Remedy the DefeRs of Speech before-men. 
Firſt, Remedy tioned, to ſome degree, and to prevent the Incon- 
to uſeno Word yeniences that follow from them, I imagine the 
without an Obſervation of theſe following Rules may be of 
Idea. uſe, till ſome Body beiter able ſhall judge it worth 
1 his while, to think more maturely on this Matter, 
and oblige the World with his Thoùòghts on it. 

. Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word without a Signifi- 
cation, no Name without an Idea for which he makes it ſtand. 
This Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who 
ſhall take the Pains to recollect how often he has met with ſuch 
Words; as Inſtin#, Simpathy, and Antipathy, &c, in the Dil 
courle of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily - conclude, 
that thoſe that uſed them had no Idea in their Minds to which 
they apply'd them; but ſpoke them only as Sounds, which 
uſually ſer ved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like Occaſions. Not 
but that theſe Words, and the like, have very proper Signitica- 
tions in Which they may be uſed ; but there being no natural 


Connection between any Words, and any Ideas, theie, and any 


other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or writ by Men 
Who have no Idea in their Minds, to which they have annexed 
them, _ for which they make them ſtand; which is neceſſary 
they „ if Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves 


FS. 9. Secondly, Tis not enough a Man uſes bis 
 ,, Secondly, to Wards as Signs of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas be annexes 
have diſtin® them to, if they be ſimple, mult be clear anddittind ; 
Ideas annex'd i x, mult be determinate, 5. e. the preciſe 
70 them in Collection of ſimple Ideas ſettled in the Mind, 
Modes, with that Sound annexed to it, as the Sign of that 
| preciſe determined Collection, and no other. This 
is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral 
Words; which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence 
their Ideas are taken, as from their, Original, are apt to be ve 
confuled. Fuſtice-is. a Word in every Man's Mouth, but mo 
commonly with a very undetermined looſe Signification : Wuich 
will always be ſo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a dittin&t * 
5 ben ſion 
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henſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea conſiſts of ; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up : And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it 
be Fuſtice, for 2 or any other. I do not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyfis at large every 
time the word Fuſtice comes in his way: But this, at leaſt, is 
neceſſary, that he have ſo examined rhe Signification of that 
Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, tbat he 
can do it when he pleaſes. If one who makes this complex Ideaof 
Fuſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Goods of another, 
as. is according to Law, bath not a clear and diſtinct Idea what 
Law is, which makes a part of his complex Idea of Juſtice, tis 
plain, his Idea of Jultice it ſelf will be confuſed and impetfect. 
This exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very troubleſome ; and 
therefore moſt Men will think they may be excuſed from ſet- 
tling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo preciſcly in their Minds. 
But yet I mutt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wondred, 
that they have a great deal of Obſcurity and Confuſion in their 
own Minds, and a great deal of Wrangling in their Diſcourſes 
with others, REN | | Sah A a 

F. 10. In 1 ames of Subſtances, for a right 
ule of them, ſomerbing more is required than 2 * 
barely determined Ideas In theſe the Names muſt alſo 
be conformable to Things, as they exiſt: But of this 
I ſhall have occaſion ro ſpeak more at large by and by. This 
Exactneſs is abſolately neceſſary in Enquiries after prone e | 
Knowledg, and in Controverſies about Truth. And though 
it would be well roo, if it extended it (elf to common Conver- 
ſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; yet I think that is ſcarce 
to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit Vulgar Diſcourſes ; and 
both, though confuſed enough, yet ſerve pretty well the Marker, 
and the Wake. Merchan's and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have 
Words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary Affairs; and ſo, I 
think, might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, if they bad a Mind 
to underſtand, and to be clearly underſtood. 

$. 11. Thirdly, Tis not enough that Men have 
Ideas, determined Ideas, for which they make theſe Thirdly, 
Signs ſtand ; but they muſt alſo take care tu apply Propriezy. 
their Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas as 12 
common uſe has annexed them to. For Words, eſpecially of Lan- 
guages already framed; being no Man's private Poſſeſſion, but 
the common Meaſure of Commerce and Communication, tis 

: 12 not 


ſtances, 
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not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change rhe Stamp they ate 
current in; nor alter the Idea they are affixed to; or at leaſt | 
when there is a Neceſſity ſo to do, be is. bound to give Notice 
of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, 
to be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent Explana- 
tions, Demands, and other the like incommodious Interruptions, 
where Men do not follow common Uſe. Propriety of Speech, 
is that which gives our Thoughts entrance in other Men' 
Minds with the greateſt Eaſe and Advamage : and therefore 
"deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in tte 
Names of moral Words. The proper Signification and Uſe of 
Terms, is beſt to be learned from thoſe, who in their Writings 
and Diſcourſes, appear to have bad the cleareſt Notions, and 
apply'd to them their Terms with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. Þ 
This way of uſing Man's Words, according to the Propriery of the 
Language, tho it have not always the good Fortune to be under- 
food; yer moſt commonly leaves the blame of ir on him, who 
is ſo unskilful in the Language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 
when made uſe of as it ought to be. ; | | 
| S. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common Uſe bas 
Fourthly, to not ſo vikbly annexed any Signification to Words, 
make known as to make Men know always certainly what they 
their meaning. preciſely fiand for: And becauſe Men in the Im- 
rovement of their Koowledg, come to have I | 
deas different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for | 
which they muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldom 
venture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of Aﬀectation | 
or Novelty, or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification, 
Therefore afier the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Signification of Words, 
o declare their Meaning; where either common Uſe bas left it vn. 
certain and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of very complex Idea) 
or where the Term, being very material in the Diſcourſe, and 
that upon which ir chiefly turns, is liable to any Doubtfulneſs or 


S. 13. As the Ideas, Mens Words ſland for, are 

And that of different ſorts; ſo the way of making known 
three ways. the Ideas, they ftand for, when there is Occaſion, 
5 is * * though — be thougbt 
proper way to wn t oper Significatzon of Words ; 
yet there are ſome Words thar ill a be Gefined, — 5 — are 
others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by 
Definition ; and, perbars, a third, which partake * 80 
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both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of fimple Ideas, Modes 
and Subſtances. | 

S 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the i 
Name of any ſimple Idea, which he perceives is not : nſt 10 In 
underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, be is 2s Ideas 
obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of 98 

ch, to declare his meaning, and make known ing y 

what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has ben 
ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition ; and therefore, when a ſy- 
nonymous Word fails to do it, there is but one of theſe ways left. 
Firſt, Sometimes the naming the Subject, wherein that ſimple Idea 2 
to be found, will make irs Name be underſtood by thoſe who are 
acquainted with that Subjet, and know ir by that Name. So 
to make a Countryman underſtand what Fueillemorte, Colour 
ſignifies, it may ſuffice to tell him, tis the Colour of withered 
Leaves falling in Autumn. Secondly, But, the only ſure way of 


making known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, 


is by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject, which may produce it in 
* Mind, — make him actually have the Idea that Word ſtands 


8 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thole gecondly, In 
belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch mixed Modes, 
Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puts together ) Definition. 
of its own choice; and whereof there are not al- 
ways ſtanding Patterns to be found exilting ; the Signification of 
their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple Ideas, 
by any ſhewing ; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and 
exactly defined. For they being Combinations of ſeveral Ideas that 
the Mind of Man bas arbitrarily put together, without reference 
to any Archetypes, Men may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the 
Ideas that go to each Compoſition, 62 ſo both uſe theſe Words 
in a certain and undoubred Signification, and perfectly declare, 
when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well 
conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not 
their Diſcourſes about moral Things very clear and diſtinct. 
For ſince the preciſe Signification of the Names of mixed Modes, 
or which is all one, the real Eſſence of each Species, is to be 
known, they being nat of Nature's, but Man's making, it is a 
great Negligence and Per verſeneſs, to diſcourſe of moral Things 
with Uncertainty and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in 
treating of natural Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly 
to be ayoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by 
and by. | | 
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§. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that I am bold 
Moral iity ca- to think, that Morality is capable of Demonſtration, 


gable of De- as well as Machematicks : Since the preciſe rea 


monſtration. Eſſence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may 
be perfectly known; and ſo the yy ads or In-. 

congruity of the Things themſelves be certainly diſcovered, in 
which conſiſts perfect Knowledg, Nor let any one object, 
That the Names of Subſtances are oſten to be made uſe of in 
Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe 
Obſcarity. For as to Subſtances, when concerned in mora] Diſ- 
urſes, their divers Natures are not ſo much enquired into, as 
ppoſed; vg. when we ſay that Man is ſubject to Law: We 
mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal rational Creature : What 
the real Eſſence of other Qualities of that Creature are in this 
Caſe; is no way conſidered, And therefore, whether a Child 
or Changeling be a Mam in a phyſical Senſe, may amongſt the 
Naturaliſis be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all 
the moral Man, as 1 may call bim, which is this immoveable 
unchangeable Idea, 4 corporeal rational Being. For were there 
a Monkey, or any other Creature to be found, that had the 
uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a degree, as to be able ro underſtand 
* Signs, and to deduce Conſequences about general Ideas, 
e would no doubt be ſubject to Law, and in that Senſe be a 
Man, how much ſcever he differed in Shape from others of that 
Name. The Names of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as 
they ſhould, can no more diſturb Moral, than they do Matbema- 
tical Diſcourſes : Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube 
or Globe of Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea 
which varies nor, though it may by miſtake be applied to a par- 
ticular Body ro which it _ not. , 55 
; 8 . This I bave here mentioned by the bye, to 
Definitions ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in their 
can make mo- Names of mixed Modes, and conſequently in all 
ral Diſcou:ſes their moral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when 
clear. there is Occaſion: Since thereby moral Knowledg 
may be brought to ſo great Clearneſs and Certain- 

ty. And it mult be great want of Ingenuity, (to ſay no worſe of 
it) to retuſe to do it: Since a Definition is the only way, wherely 
the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be known ; and yet a way, 
whereby their Meaning may be known certainly, and without 
leaving any room for any conteſt a bout ir. And therefore rhe 
Negligence or Perverſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if 
their Dilcourles in Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe 
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in Natural Philoſophy : ſince they are about Ideas in the Mind, 


which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having 


no external Beings for the Arc s which they are referr d to, an 
muſt correſpond with. It is far eafier for Men to frame in 


|. their Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they 


will give the Name Fuftice, with which Pattern ſo made, all 
Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 
baving ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 
be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the Com- 
bination of Ideas that are put together in their own Minds; for 
the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtruſe 
hidden Conſtitation, and various Qualities of a thing exiſting with- 
ont them. | 
ig. Another Reaſon that makes the defining |, 1 it che 
of mix d Modes ſo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral Words, way 
is what 1 mentioned a little before, viz. That it 
is the only way whereby the Signification of the F them can be 
known with Certainty. For the Ideas they ftand for, being for 
the molt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no where exiſt to- 
gether, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is the Mind 
alone that collects them, and gives them the Union of one Idea: 
and it is only by Words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas 
which the Mind has united, that we can make known to others 
what their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſtance of rhe Senſes in this 
Caſe not helping us, by the Propoſal of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew 
the Ideas, which our 8 of this kind ſtand for, as it does of- 
ten in the Names of ſenſible ſimple Ideas, and alſo ro ſome Degree 
in thoſe of Subſtances. 
$. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Significati- 


on of the Names of Subſtances as they ftand for the OT 14 


Ideas we have of their diltinct Species, both the before- þ wg A. 


mentioned ways, viz. of ſhewing and defining, are re- "ning. 
fuſe, in way Caſh to be ne uſe of. For there OY 
Ing ordinarily in each ſort ſome leading Qualities, ro which we 


ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make up our complex Idea of that 


Species, annexed, we forwardly give the ſpecifick Name to that 
thing, wherein that characteriſtical Mark is found, which we rake 
to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing Idea of that Species. Thele leading 
or characteriſtical (as I may ſo call them) Ideas, in the forts of 
Animals and Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Ch, VI. 
$. 29, and Ch. IX. 5. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
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C. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe 
which make the chief Ingredients of our ſpecifick Ideas, 
and conſequently the moſt obſervable and unvaria - 
ble part in the Definitions of our ſpecifick Names, 
as attributed ro Sorts of Subſtances coming under 
our Knowledg For though the Sound Man, in 
its own: Nature, be as apr to ſignify. a complex 


Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united in the lame 
Subject, as ro ſignify any other Combination; yet uſed as a 
Mark to ftand for a ſort of Creatures we count of our own kind, 
perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be taken into our 
complex Idea, ſignified by the word Man, as any other we find 
in it; and therefore why Plato's Animal implume Bipes latis w:gui- 
bus, ſhould not be as good a Definition of the Name Man, 
ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew : 
For tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſeems more 
to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which 
appears not at firit, and in ſome never. And if this be not 
allowed to be ſo, I do not know bow they can be excuſed from 
Murder, who kill monſtrons Births, (as we call them) becauſe 
of an unordinary Shape, without knowing whether they have a 
rational Soul, or no; which can be no more diſcerned in a well 


formed, than ill ſnaped Infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it 


has informed us, that a rational Soul can inhabit no Tenement, 
ualeſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and inform no ſort of Body but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward 


but yer 
culiar Yellow | 
may be ſaid of thoſe other 6mple Ideas peculiar in their kind io 
any Subſtance ; for which preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar 


Names. The particular Ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtin3 


Structure? . "WI 
21. Now theſe ö ities are 
Al 2 known by ſhewing, and can hardly be made known 


ities of gub- 
ftances, are 
beſt got by 
frewing, 


otherwiſe. - For the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, 
will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on 
the Mind by Words, the ſight of the Animals 
doth it a thouſand times better: And the Idea of 
the particular Colour of Gold is not to be got by any 


Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Exerciſe of the Eyes 


about it, as is evident in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who 


will frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeir, pure from 


adulterate, by the Sight, where others (who have as good Eyes, 
by uſe, have not got the preciſe nice Idea of that pe- 


ſhall not perceive any difference, The like 


trom 


thoſe 
[deas, 
aria - 


mes, 
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plex 
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from the Sound of other Bodies, has no particular Name annex d to 

it, no more than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Metal. 
F. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas 

that make up our ſpecifick Idea of Subſtances, are The Ideas of 

Powers which lye not obvious to our Senſes in the their Powers, 

Things as they ordinarily appear; therefore. in beſt by Defint- 

the Signification of our Names of Subſtances, ſome ion. 

part of the Signification will be better made known by 

enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance it ſelf. 


For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of Gold got by ſight, 


ſhall, from my enumerating them, have the Ideas of great Du- 
ctiliiy, Fufibility, Fixedneis, and Solubility is Ag. Regia, will 
have a perfecter Idea of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing a piece 
of Gold, and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious 
Qualities. Bur if the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining beavy, 


ductil thing, (from whence all theſe its Properties flow) lay open 


to our Senſes, as the formal Conititution, or Eſſence of a Triangle 
does, the Signification of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcer- 
tained as that of Triangle, 

. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how much „ Regen ion 
the Foundation of all ow Nuowiedg of corporeal „ be 3 
Things lies in our Senſes, For how Spirits, ſeparate egg F Spi- 
from Bodies, (whole Knowledg and Ideas of theſe itz. 

Things, are certainly much more perfect than ours) 

know them, we have no Notion, no Idea at all. The whole 
extent of our Knowledg, or Imagination, reaches not beyond 
our own Ideas, limited to our ways of Perception. Though yet 
it be not to be doubted, that Spirits of a higher Rank than thoſe 
immerſed in Fleſh, may have as clear Ideas of the radieal Con- 
ſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and ſo per- 
ceive how all their Properties and Operations flow from thence : 
bur the manner how they come by that Knowledg, exceeds our 
Conceptions. 

$ 24. But though Definitions will ſerve to ex- 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ftand for of Subſtances 
our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great muſt be con- 
Imperſection, as they tiand for Things. For our formable to 
Names of Subſtances being not put barely for our Ing.. 

Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repre- 

ſear Things, and are ſo put in their Place, their Signification 
muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Mens 
Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are nor always to reſt 
in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly received as the Signifi- 
* | cation 


Ideas alſo 
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cation of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire 
into the Nature and Properties of the Thirgs themſelves, and 
thereby perfect, as much as we can, our Ideas of their diſtioct 
Species ; or elle learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that ſort of 
Things, and are experienced in them. For ſince 'cis intended 
their Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of Gmple Ideas as 
do really exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for be complex 
Idea in other Mens Minds, which in their ordinary Acceptation 
they ſtand for: therefore vr define their Names rigbe, natural Hi. 
flory is to be enquired into; and their Properties are, with Care 
and Examination, to be found our. For it is not enough, for 
the avoiding Inconveniences in Diſcourſes and Arguings about 
natural Bodies and ſubitantial Things, to bave learned from the 
Propriety of the Language, the common, but confuſed, or very 
imperfect Idea, ro which each Word is applied, and to keep 
them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, by acquaint. 
ing our ſelves with the Hiſtory of chat fort of things rectify and 
ſettle our complex Idea, belonging to each ſpecifick Name; and 
in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find them miſtake us) we ought 
to tell what the complex Idea is that we make ſuch a Name 
ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe 
who ſearch after Knowledg, and Philoſophical Verity, in that 
Children being taught Words whil& they have but imperfect 
Notions of Things, apply them at Random, and without much 
thinking, and ſeldom frame determined Ideas to be fignified by 
them. Which Cuſtom, (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough 
for the ordinary Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt 
io continue, when — bop Men ; And ſo begin at the wrong 
end, learning Words firſt, and perfectly, but make the Noti- 
ons to which they apply thoſe Words afterwards, very overtly, 
By this means it comes to paſs, that Men ſpeaking the proper 
Language of their Country, i. e. according ro Grammar-Rules of 
that Language, do yer ſpeak very improperly of Things themſelves; 
and by their arguing x with another, make bur ſmall 03: rm in 
the Diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, and the Knowledg of Things, 
as they are to be found in themſelves, and nor in our Imaginati- 
ons; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of our Know- 
ledg, how they are called. 3 
We „ $. 25, Ic were therefore to be wiſh'd, That Men, 
1 % _ verſed in Phyſical: Enquiries, and acquainted with 
* -. the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would ſer down 
thoſe ſimple Leas, wherein they obſerve the Individuals of each 
fort conſtantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of 5 
a e R . 
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Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Perſons, applying the ſame 
Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater number of ſen- 
Gble Qualities, proportionably as they have been more or leſs 
acquainted with, or accurate in examining the Qualities of any 
ſort of Things, which come under one Denomination. Bur a 


Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, a Natural Hi- 


ſtory, requires roo many Hands, as well as too much Time, Co 

Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that be done, 
we muſt content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names 
of Subſtances, as explain the Senſe Men ufe them in. And 
'twould be well, where there is Occaſion, if they would afford 
us ſo much. This yer is not uſually done; but Men talk to one 
another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe meaning is not agreed 
between them, out of a miſtake, that the Signification of come 
mon Words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe Ideas, they 
ſtand for, perfectly known; and that it is a Shame to be igno- 
rant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are Falſe : no Names 
of complex Ideas having ſo ſetiled determined Significations, that 
they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe Ideas. Nor is it a 
Shame for a Man not to bave a certain Knowledg of any thing, 
but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; and ſo it is no diſcre- 
dit not to know what preciſe Idea any Sound ftands for in ano. 
ther Man's Mind, without he declare it to me by ſome other 
way than barely uſing that Sound, there being no other way, 
without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed, the 
neceſſitiy of Communication by Language, brings Men to an 
Agreement in the Signification of common Words, within ſume 
tolerable Latitude, that may ſerve for ordinary Converſation: 
and fo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the Ideas 
which are annexed to Words by common Ule, in a Language 


familiar to him. But common Ule being but a very uncertain _—_ | 


which reduces it (elf at laſt ro the Ideas of particular Men, proves of- 
ten but a very variable Standard. But tho ſuch a Dictionary, as I 
have above-mention'd, will require too much Time, Coſt and Pains, 
to be hop d for in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to 
propoſe, that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and 
diſtinguiſn d by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
Draughts and Prints made of em. A Vocabulary made after this 
Faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the 
true Signification of many Terms,eſpecially in Languages ofremore 
Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in Mens Minds of ſeveral 

hings, whereof we read the Names in ancient Authors, than 
all the large and laborious Comments of learned Criticks. * 
88 4 4 | COTS ' ; : 48 
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lifis, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found the Benefit of 
this way: And he that has had occaſion to conſult them, will have 
reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clear Idea of Apium, or Ibex, from a 
litile Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, tban he could have from a long 
Dennition of the Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, he 
would have of ou and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry comb and 
Cymbal, which are the Engliſh Names Dictionaries render them by, 
he could ſee ftamp'd in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, Tunica, Pal- 
ham, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak; but we 
have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits 
; amongſt the Romans, then we have of the Faces of the Taylors 
who made em. Such things as theſe which the Eye diſtinguiſhes 
by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the Mind by Draughts made 

'em, and more derermine the Signification of ſuch Words, than 
any other Words ſet for em or made uſe of to define em. But this 


only by the bye. | : 
5. S. 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the Pains to 
 Fifebly, By declare the meaning of their Words, and Definiti- 
2 an}, .- ons of their Terms are not to be had; yet this is 
ther sent. the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, 
3 wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince 
another, be ſhould yſe the ſame Mord conſt antiy in the ſame Senſe: If 
rhis were done, (which no Body can reſuſe without great Difinge- 
nuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared, many of the 
: Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end, (ſeveral of thoſe great 
Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, naw uſed in one Senſe, 
and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow com- 
paſs ; and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no other) as well 
as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nur-ſhell, | 
When the Va- 5. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words is ſo 
- tion is to ſcanty in reſpect of thar infinite variety of Thoughts 
be explained. that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their preciſe No- 
tions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt caution, be 
forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome what different Senſes. 
And though in the Continuation of a Diſcourſe; or the purſuit of 
an Argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into a particular De- 
finition, as often as a Man varies the Signification of any Term ; 
yer the import of the Diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there be 
. no deſigned Fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent Rea- 
ders into the true meaning of it: but where that is not ſufficient to 
guide the Reader, there ir concerns the Writer to explain his me ar. 


ſhew in what Senſe he uſes that Term, 
ier 


8. IN CE the Mind, in all its Thoughts and 


BOOK IV. 


CHAP. I. 
Of K nowledg in General. 


a 0 
Reaſonings, hath no other immediate * 


Object but irs own Ideas, which it alone ſant about our 
does or can contemplate, it is evident, Ideas. 
that our Mowing is my converſant _— em. 

2. Ruowledg then ſeems to me to be nothin -_ 
but the 8 of the Connection and Agreement, 3 th ye _— 
Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas. In of the Agree- 
this alone ir conſiſts. Where this Perception is, there nent or 1 2 
is Knowledg 3 and where it is not, there, though we preement 


may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yer we always come two Ideas. 


ſhort of Knowledg. For when we know that Hhite 

is not Black, whar do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Idea do 
not agree ? When we poſleſs our ſelves with the utmoſt Security 
of the Demonſtration, chat the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones, What do we more but perceive, that Equality io two 
rigbt ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from, the 
three Angles of a Triangle ? | e 8. 3. 


* The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Bp. of Worceſter 
ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke an- 
ſwers, + Since your Lordſhip hath nor, 


as I remem- 
ber, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Propo- In bis2d 
fition, viz. that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception Letter to the 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is B h of 
* or inconſiſtent with that Article of Faith, Worceſter, 
which: your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend : 'tis p. 83, Se. 
plain, tis but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may be 
13388 Conſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no 
roof that it is any way inconſiſtent with that Article, 
No Body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith: but if that 
con- 


Knowledg. 


$. 3. But io underſtand a little more diſtinRly, 
Dis Agree- Wherein this Agreement or Diſagreement conſiits, 
ment fourfold, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four Sorts : 
1. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2, Relation. 
3. Ce-exiſtence, or neceſſary Conneflion. |, 
4. Real Exiſtence. | 
Firſt, Of §. 4. Firſt, As to the firſt fort of Agreement or 
Hentity, or Dilagreement, viz. Identity, or Diverſity. Tis the 
Diver ſicy. firit Act of the Mind, when it has any Sentiments 
or Ideas at all, ro perceive its Ideas, and fo far as 
ir perceives them, to know each What it is, and thereby alſo 
to perceive their difference, and that one is not another. This 
is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no 8 
edg, 


» 


— 


concern (as it may, and as we know it has done) make any one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is; are we, therefore, to give up 
and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, though of the firit 
Rank and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to any 
Truth of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If tuch Fears be 
the Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the aftirm- 
ing that there are Artipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy ; and the Do- 
ctrine of the Motion of the Earth, muſt be rejected, as overthrow- 
ing the Truth of the Scriptute; for of that dangerous Conſequence it 
has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious Divines, 
out of their great Concern for Religion. And yet, notwithſtanding 
thole great Apprehenſions of what dangerow Conſequence it might be, 
it is now univerſally received by Learned Men, as an undoubted 
Truth ; and writ for by ſome, whoſe Belief of the Scriptures is 
not at all queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, by a Divine 
of the Church of England, with great Strength of Reaſon, in his 

wonderful ingenious New Theory. of rhe Earth. 
The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be of 
fuch dangerow Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
Hip endeavours to defend, tho? it occur in more Places than one, is 
only this, viz. That it is made uſe of by ill Men to do Miſchief, i. e. to 
oppole that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured 
to defend. But, my Lord, it 4 a Reaſon to lay by any thing, as 
bad, becauſe it is, or may be uſed. to an ill Purpoſe, I know not 
what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made 
for our Defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do Miſchief ; and 
et they are not thought of dangerous Conſequence for all that. No 
y lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks 'em of ſuch dange- 
rous Conſequence as to be neg lected, or thrown away, becauſe Rob- 
bers, and the worlt of Men, ſometimes make ule of them, to take 
| | away 
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ledg, no Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtin@t Thoughts at 
all. By this the Mind clearly and inſallibly perceives each Idea 
to agree with it ſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct Ideas 
to dilagree, 5. e. the one not to be the other: And this it does wi h- 
out Pains, Labour, or Deduction; but ar firſt view, by its natural 
Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though Men of 
Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, What is, u; aud 
It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; for ready Ap- 
plication in all Caſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflect 
on it 3 yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of this Faculty 
js about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as 
ever he has them in his Mind, that the Ideas he calls Mhite and 
Rund are the very Idea they are; and that they are not other 
Idea which he calls Red or Square. Nor can any Maxim or 
Propoſition in the World, make him know it clearer or ſurer 
than be did before, and without any ſuch general Rule. This 


tben 


away honeſt Mens Lives or Gocds. And the Keaſon is, becauſe 
they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve em. And who 
knows but this may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip thinks, 
that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Difagreement of Ideas, be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you a 
prehend it may be of dangerous Conſequence. to that Article of Faith; 
on the other fide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a De- 
fence-againſt Error, and ſo (as being of good ule) to be received 
and adhered to. 

I would not my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or 
any ones Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this on- 
Iy toſhew, while the Argument lies for or againit the Truth of a- 
ny Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of Conſe- 
quence to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth; 
it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the Truth or Falt- 
hood of that Propoſition, For Imagination will be ſer up againit 
Imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againit your Lord- 
ſhip; the ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeit Heads. 
The only way, in this Cafe, to put it patt doubt, is to ſhew the 
Inconſiſtency of the two Propoſitions; and then it will be ſeen, 
that one overthrows the other; the true, the talſe one. 

Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, This is a new Method of Certainty, 1 
will not ſay fo my lelf, for fear of deſerving a lecond Repioof from 
Jour Lordſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to my ſelf rhe 
Honour of being an Original, But this, I think, gives me occaiion, 
and wall excule me trom being thought impertinent, if Lask your 
Lordſhip, whether there be any other, or older Method of Cerrain- 
ty? And what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, 

ei- 
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124 Knowledg. 
then is the firſt Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind 
ceives in its Ideas; which it always perceives at firſt ſight : And 
if there ever happen any doubt about it, will always be found to 
be about the Names, and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity 
and Diverſity will always be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as 
the Ideas themſelves ate; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 
$. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or 
- Secondly, Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any of its 
Relative. Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and is no- 
thing but the Perception of the Relation between any 
two Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Subitances, Modes, or 
any other, For fince all diſtinct Ideas muſt eternally be known 
not to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conttantly denied 
one of another, there could be no room for any poſitive Know- 
ledg at all, if we could not perceive any Relation between _ 
| HEY © e Lew, 


either this was always the Method of Certainty, and ſo mine is no 
new one; or elſe the World is obliged to me for this new one, after 
having been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing; as a Me- 
thod of Certainty. Tt there be an older, I am ſure your Lordthip cannot [ 
but know it ; your condemning mine as new, as well as your thro” 
Inſight into Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every Body that you do. 
And therefore to ſet the World right, is a thing of that great 
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1 Concernment, or to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the t 
= dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably ſtarted it, t 
4 will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordſhip's Care of j 
* thot Article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the g Will you t 
; i bear to Truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for my ſelf,that © 
4 I ſhall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they all will b 

| give of the placing of Certainty in the Perception of x 4 Agree- IT 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to le 

ſhew, that it lies in any thing elſe. | 


But truly, not to aſctibe to my ſelf an Invention of what has been je 

as old as Knowledg is in the World, I muſt own I am not guilty W 
of what your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call farting new Methods of Cer- ot 
tainty. Knowledg,ever ſince there has been any in the World, has M 
conſiſted in one particular Action of the Mind; and fo, I conceiv 71 
will continue to do to the end of it: And to ſtart new Methods A 
Kmnowleds, or Certainty, (for they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. to 1 
et 
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find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining new Knowledg, 
either with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, 
is what I think no Body could blame: But this is not that which 
your Lordſhip here means, by new Methods of Certainty. Your Lord- 
ſhip, I think means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſomerhing, 
wherein either it does not conkiſt, or elſe wherein it was not _ 
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Ideas, and find out the Agreement or Diſagreement they have one 
with another, in (evera] ways the Mind takes of comparing em. 

$. 6. Thirdy, The third fort of Agreement or Thirdly, Of 
Dilagreement to be found in our Ideas, which the Co- — 
Perception of the Mind is employ d about, is Co : 
exiſtence, or Non-coexiſtence, in the ſame Subject; and this belongs 
particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce concerning 
Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledg of this Truth amounts to no 
more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to remain in the Fre 


unconſumed, is an Idea that always accompanies, and is joined with 


that particular ſort of Vellowneſs, Weight, Euſibility, Malleable- 
nels and Solubility in 44 Regia, which make our complex Idea ſig- 
nified by the Word Gold. 8. 7. 


ced before now; it this were to be called a new Method of Certainty. 
As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether | am guiiry or no, 
when your Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein ir 
was placed befote: which your Lordſhip knows I profetled my 
ſelf ignorant of, when I writ my Book, and ſo I am ſtill. But if 
ſtarting of new Methods of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in 
ſomething whe:ein it does not conſiſt; whether 1 have done that 
or no, | muſt appeal to the Experience of Mankind. 

There are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds, that they are conſcious 
to themlel ves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which 
they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diilinguiſh 'em one 
fiom another ; or elſe they could not ſay, when they willed, when 
they believed, and when they knew any thing. But tho? thele Acti- 
ons were different enough from one another, not to be confounded 
by thoſe who ſpoke of em, yet no Body that I had met with had, 
in their Writings, particularly ſer down wheiein the Act of Knows 
ledg preciſely conſiſted. 

Tothis Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Sub- 
ject of my Efſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me 3 
wherein, if I have done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to 
others,more particularly than nad been done betore, what it is their 
Minds do, when they perform that Action which they call Anows 
ing; and if, upon Examination, they obſerve I nave given a true 
Account of that Action of their Minds in all the Parts of it; 1 
luppoſe it will be in vain to dilpute againſt what they nud and 
feel in themſelves. And it I have not told 'em right and exactly 
what they tind and feel in themlelves, when their Minds perform 


the Act ot Knowing, what 1 have (aid will be all in vain ; Men 


will not be perſuaded againit their Senſes. Knawledg is an internal 
Perception of their Mind; and it, when they reflect on it, they 


find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will 


not be hearken'd to, but be tee by every Body, and die of it 


ſelf; 
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_  Powrtht of 8. 7. Fourthly, Tbe fourth and laſt ſort is, that of 


actual real Exiſtence agreeing to a y Ideas. Within 
theſe four ſorts. of Agreement or Diſagreemer t, is, | 
ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledg we have, or are capable of: 
For all the Enquiries that we can make concerning any ot our Ideas, 
all that we know or can affirm concerning any of 'em, is, That ir 
is, or is not the ſame with ſome other; that it does, or does not a]. 
ways co exiſt with ſome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it 
has this or that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a 1:4] 
Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus B/ ue M not Tellow, is of Identiij. 
Two Triangles upon equal Baſis, between two Parallels are equal, 8 of 
. 2 - Re 


yeal tence. 


— 


Telt : And no Body nred to be at any Pains to drive it out of the 
World. So impoſſible is it to find out, or ilart new Methods of Cer- 
tainty, or to have em received, if any one places it in any thing, 
but in that wherein it ceally conſiſts : much leſs can any one be in 
danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch new, and to every one 
viſibly ſenſelels Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, That any one could 
ftart a new Method of Seeing, and perſuade Men thereby, that they 
do not lee what they do lee? Is it to be feareJ, That any one can 
caſt ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they ſhould not know when 
they lee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? | 
Knowledg, I find in my ſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts in 
the EW 27 of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate 
Oojects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Idea: But whe- 
ther it does fo in others or no, muil be determined by their own 
Experience, te flecting upon the Action of their Mind in knowing ; 
for that I cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. But whether 
they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds, in thinking 
Ideas or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that 
Name, they may call 'em Notions or Concept ions, or how they pleaſe; 
It matters not, if they uſe em ſoas to avoid Oblcutity and Confu- 
ſion. If they are conitantly us'd in the ſame aud a known Senſe, e 
very one has the Liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, there lies 
neither Truth, nor Error, nor Science, in that; tho? thoſe that take 
dem for Things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary Signs ot ; 
our Idem, make a great deal of Do often about em; as it ſome d 
gieat Matter lay in the uſe of this or that Sound. All that | tl 
know, orcan imagine, of Difference about 'em, is, that thoſe Words 85 
ate always beſt, whole Significations are beſt known in the Senle W 
the are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed Confuſion. 

My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my 
ule ui the new Term Idem, without telling me a better Name for 
the immediate Objects of the Mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip allo 

Bas been pleaſed o find fault with wy Definition of Tnowlegk 
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Relation: Iron is ſuſceptible of magnet ical Impreſſions,is ofCo-exiſtence: 
GGD u is of real Exiſtence. Tho' Identity and Co exiſtence are 
truly notbing but Relations, yet they are ſo peculiar ways cf A- 
reement or Diſagreement ot our Ideas, that they deſerve well to 

confidered as iiſtindt Heads, and not under Relation in general; 
ſince they are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as 
will eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 
ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I thould now proceed to examine the 
ſeveral Degrees of our K-owledg, bur that it is neceſſary firſt to 
conſider the different Acceptations of the Word Knowleds. 

5. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind _ 
is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is called Know» anal or ha- 
ledg. bitual, 


1. There 


about my Definition of Knowledg, that all this ſtir concerning 
Certainty is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the ſame 
thing ; what I know, that I am certain of; and what I am certain 
of, that I know, What reaches to Knowledg, I think may be c211'd 
Certainty ; and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be 
call'd Knowledg ; as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 
13th Section of Ch. 4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted. 
My Definition of Knowledg ſtands thus: Anowledg ſeems, ro we, 
to be nothing but the Perception of the Connection and Agreement, or 
Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas. This Definition 
your yp des, and apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſe- 
quence as to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has en- 
deavonred to defend. For this there is a very ealy Remedy. It is 
but tor your Lordſhip to ſet ade this Definition of Knowledg, by 
giving us a better, and this Danger is over, But your Lordſhip 
leems 1ather to have a Controverly with my Book, for having it 
in it, and to put me upon the Defence of it; for which I muſt ac- 
knowledg my ſelf obliged to your Lordſhip for affording me ſo 
much of your Time, aud for allowing me the Honour of converſing 
lo much which one ſo far above me in all Reſpects. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Couſequence to that Ar- 
ticle of Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavoured to defend. Tho“ 
the Laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to 
Sayings, without any offer ofa Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how 
willing I am to give your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in what you 
apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my Book, as to that 
Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſlill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip u 
on the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall 


without doing me the Favour to give me a better, For it is only 
n 


on the other ſide, endeayonr to ſhew your Lordihip that that Deti- 
nition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no 
f Faith, The Reaſon vis 


dangerous Conſequence to that CO 0 
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128 Knowledg. 

1. There is actual Ruowledg; which is the preſent view the Mind 
has off the Agreement or Dilagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the 
Relayion they have one to another. | 

2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſition, which having been 
once laid before his Thoughts, be evidently perceived the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereofir conſiſts ; and fo lodg'd 
it in bis Memory, that whenever that Propoſition comes again to be 
reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, embraces the right 
fide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of ir. This I think, one 
may call habitual Knowledg : And thus a Man may be ſaid to know 
all thoſe Truths, which are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing 
dear and full Perception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, 
as often as it has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite Un- 
derſtandings being able to think clearly and diſtinctly, but on one 
thing ar once, if Men had no Knowledg of any more than what 
they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And 
he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all be 
was able to think on at one time. 8.9. 
— _ tor it, is this ; Becaule it can be of qo Conteguence to 

at Aal. 
That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith : That which your Lordſhip labours and is con- 
cerned for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly con- 
ceive the Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, 


has nothing to do with the Certainiy of Knowlede. And to talk of 


the Certaimy of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Know- 
ledg of Believing, a way of 2 not eaſy to me to underſtand, 

Place K nowledg in what you will, fart what new Methods of Cer- 
tainty you pleale, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than 
before ; place Certainty on ſuch Grounds, as will leave little or no 
Knowledg in the World. For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
ſhip uſes againſt my Definition of ner this ſhakes not at all, 
nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith; this is quite di- 
ſtint from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledg. 

Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledg. Theit 
Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any common, 
that when it is brought to Certainry, Faith is deſtroyed ; tis Know- 
ledg then, and Faith no longer. 

With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any 4ticle 
GERD lo that I ſiedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is {till but 

lieving. Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe 
that Jetus Chriſt was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the 
third Day from the Dead, and aſcended into Heaven: Let now ſuch 
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Fa 9. Of babitual Knowledg, there are allo, iu 


garly ſpeaking, two Degrees: 
Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the — 


Memory, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it actu 


ally 8 the Relation is between theſe Ideas. And this is in all 
thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitize Nuowiedg, where the 
Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their Agreement 
or Diſagreement one with another. 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced, it retains the Memory of the Convittion, without the Proofs, 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle ae equal to 
two right ones, is certain that ke knows ir; becauſe he cannot doubt 
of the Truth of it. In his adherence to a Truth, where the Demor » 
ſfiration, by which it was at firſt known, is forgot, tho' a Man may 
be thought rather to believe his Memory, than really to know, and 
this way of entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſome- 
thing between Opinion and Knowledg, a fort of Aſſurance which 
exceeds bare Belief, for rhat relies on the Teſtimony of another ; 
Yer upon due Examination, I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledg, That which is apt to 
miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this Matter is, that the 


more doubtful than before : Let the Grounds of Knowledg be relol- 
yed into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith ; the Foun- 
dation of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken 
by it ; and one may as well ſay, That any thing that weakens the 
Sight, or caſts a Milt before the Eyes, endangers the Hearing; as 
that any thing which alters the Nature of Knowledg (if that could 
be done) ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence to an Article of Faith. 
Whether then I am or I am not miltaken, in the placing Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Jde- 
; whether this Account of Knowledg be true or falſe, enlarges 
or flraitens the Bounds of it more than it ſhould ; Faith Mill ſtands 
upon its own Baſis, which is not at all altered by it; and every 
Article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the 
very lame Credibility, that it had before, So that, my Lord, what- 
ever I have faid about Certainty,and how much ſoever I may be out 
in it, if I am miitaken, your Loraſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend 
any Danger to any Article of Faith, from thence ; every one of them 
ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did before, out of the Reach of 
what belongs to Knowledg and Certainty, And thus much of my 
way of Certainty by Ideas ; which I hope, will ſatisfy your Lordſhip 
w_ far it is from being dangerous to any Article of the Chriſtian Fait 
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Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this Caſe is not percei. 
ved, as it was at firit, by an actual view of all the intermediate 
Ideas, whereby the Agreement or - Diſagreement of thole in the 
Propofition was at ficlt perceived; but by other intermediate Idea, 
that thew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas contained in 
tte Fropolition whoſe Certainty we remember. For Example, in 
this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones, one who has ſeen and clearly perceived the Demon. 
ſtration of this Truth, knows it to be true, when that Demonlirati. 
on is gone out of his Mind; fo that at preſentit is not actually in 
View, and poſſibly cannot be recollected : But he kneus it in a 
different Way from what he did before. The Agreement of the 
two Ideas joined in that Propoſition is perceived, but it is by the In. 
tervenuon of other Idea: than thoſe which at firſt produced that 
"Perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance i 
but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledg) that be was once certain 
of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the Three Angles of a Ti. 
gle are equal to two right ones. The Immutabllity of the ſai e Re. 
lations between the ſame immutable Things, is now the Idea tha; 
"Thews bim, tbat if the three Angles of a Triangle were once equal 
to two right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones. And 
hence he comes to be certain, that what was once true in the calc 
is always true; What Ideas once agreed will always agree : and con. 
ſequenily what he once knew to be true he will always know to be 
true, as long as he can remember that he once knew ii. Upon this 
23 it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematics af. 
ford genetal Knowledg. If then the Perception that the ſame Idea 
will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Relations be not a (uf. 
ficient ground of Knowledg, there could be no Knowledg of ye. 
neral Propoſitions in Mathematicks; for no Mathematical Demon. 
ſtration would be any other than particular: And when a Man had, 
demonſtrated any Propoſition concerning one Triangle or Circle, 
his Knowledg would not reach beyond that particalar Diagram, 
If he would extend it fartber, be muſt renew his Demonſtration in 
another Inftance, before he could know it to be rue in another like 
Triangle, and ſo on: By which means one could never come to 
the Knowledg of any general Propoſitions. No Body, I think can 
deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propoſitions, that be 
now at any time reads in his Book, to be true, tho he has not in 
actual View that admirable Chain of lutermediate Ideas, whereby 
he ar firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such a Memory as thar, able to 


the Reach of Human Faculties. When che very Diſcovery, Per 
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ception, and laying together that wonderful Connection of Ideas is 


rpals moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet tis evi- 
— the Do” himſelf knows the Propoſition to be true, remem- 
bring be once ſaw the Connection of thoſe Ideas as certainly as be 
knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring that be ſaw him 
run him through, But becaule the Memory is not always ſo clear 
as actual Perception and does in all Men more or leſs decay in 
length of time this a-oongit other Differences is one, which ſbews, 
that demonſtrative Knowledg is much more imperiect than intuitive, 
as we (hali ſee in the following Chapter. 


— 


th ect 


— 
8 


HAP. I 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledg, 


our Knowledg conſiſting, as I have 1 
5 A in the View the Mind has of its Intuitive 
own Idea, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
Certain'y, we with our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledg, 
are capable of, it may not be amils, to conſider a little the Degrees 
of its Evidence, The different clearneſs of our Knowledg ſeems to 
me to lie in the differem Way of Perception the Mind has of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Idea. For if we will 
reflet on our own Ways of Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſome- 
times the Mind perceives the Agreement or Dilagreement of #wo 
lia immediately by themſelves, without the Intervention of any 
otder: And this, Ithink. we may call intuitive Knowledg. For in this, 
the Mind is gt no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the 
Truth, as the Eye dorh Light, only by being directed toward ir. 
Thus the Mind perceives, That Mhite is not Black, That a Circle is 
not a Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to One and 
Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives ar the firſt ſight of 
the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Intervention of 
any. other Ideg; and this kind of Knowledg is the cleareſt, and 
molt certain, that human Frailty is capable of, This part of Know- 
ledg is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf imme 
diately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its View 
that Way; and leaves no Room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Exa- 
mination, but the Mind is preſently filled with the clear Light 
of ir. Tis on this Intuition, that depends all the Certainty and 
Evidence of all our Knowledg, which Ceriainry every one finds 
io be ſo great, that he cannot . aud therefore nut * 
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a greater: For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater 
Cerrainty, than to know that any Idea in bis Mind is ſuch as be 
rceives it to be; and that two Ideas, wherein he perceives a dif- 
erence, are different. and not preciſely the ſame, He that demands 
a greater Certainry than this, demands he knows not what, and 
ſhews only that he has a Mind to be a Sceprick, without being a- 
ble to be ſo. Ceriainty depends fo wholly on this Intuition, that in 
the next degree of Nuomiedg which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuiti- 
on is neceſſary in all the Bene tus of the intermediate Ideas, 

without which we cannot attain Knowledg and Certainty. 
. : $. 2 The next Degree of Knowledg is, where 
Demonſtrative. the Mind perceives the Agreement or Di'agreement 
of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho' wherever 
the Mind perceives the Agreement or 98 of any of its 
Ideas, there be certain Knowledg; Vet it does not always happen, 
thai the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagreement, which there 


i between em, even where it is diſcoverable; and in that cale, 


remains in Ignorance, and at moſt, gets no fariher than a probable 
Conjecture, The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive 
preſently the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas is, becauſe 
_ thole Ideas concerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the En- 
quiry is made, cannot by the Mind be fo put together, as to ſhew 
it. In this caſe then, when the Mind cannot fo bring its Ideas to- 
gether, as by their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta- 
_ poſition, or Application one to another, ro perceive their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ide- 
(one or more, as it happens) to diſcover tbe Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, Which it ſearches : and this is that which we call Rea- 
 Joning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or 
” Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three — of a Triangle, 
and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View and comparing 
them, do it : Becauſe the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be 
brought at once, and be compared with any one or two Angles ; 
and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, no intuitive Knowledg. 
In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find out ſome other Angles, to 
which the three Angles of a Triangle have an Equality ; and find- 
ing thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know their Equality 
to two right — Tust 1 2 5 
1 e intervening Ideas, whic e to 
ee eg n 'ſhew the Agreement of _- two others, are called 
«6 Proc; and where the Agreement or Ditagreement 
is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called Demon- 
ſtration, it being ſhewn to the Underftanding, and the Mind made 
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ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe inter- 
mediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any obe.) and to apply em right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is 
called Sagacity. 

$ 4 This Knowledg by intervening Proofs, tho it be 3 no ſo 
ceriain, yer the Evidence of it is not altogether ſo eaſ; 
clear and bright, nor the Ailent fo ready, as in intui Je 
tive Kn For tho in Demonſtration, the Mind does at laſt 
perceive the Agretment or Diſagrecment of tbe Ideas it conſiders; 
yet tis not without Pains and Aitention: There mult be more 
than one tranſient View to tind it. A ſteady Application and Pur- 
ſuit is required to this Diſcovery : And there mult be a Progreſſion 
by Steps and Degrees, before the Mind can in this Way arrive at 
Certainty, and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy be; 
tween two Ideas that need Proofs, and the uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 

8. 5 Another difference between intuitive and demon- 


trat ive Knowledg,is,:bat tho' in the latter all doubt be oe without 
removed; when by their Intervention of the interme- — 3 
0 


diate Ideas the Agreement or Diſagreement is per- 
ceived ; yet before the Demonſtration there was a Doubt, which in 
imui ve Knowledg cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty 
of P«rception left ro a Degree capable of diſtinct Idea, no more than 
it can be a doubt to the Eye, (that can diitinctly ſee White and 
Black) whether this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there 
be a Sight in the Eyes, it will at firft glimpſe, without Heſitation, 
perceive the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Co- 
lour of the Paper: And fo if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct 
Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
thoſe Ideas hat produce intuitive Krowledg, If the Eyes have loft 
the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain in- 
quire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of Perception 
MEAN f wy 3 

$. 6. Tis true, the Perceptio uced by De. F 
monſtration is allo very — — it is often with a ee 
great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, that 
always accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face reflected 
by teveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the 
Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it produces a Know- 
ledg ; bur tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive Reflection with a leflening of 
that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, which is in the firſt, till ar 
lait, after many Removes,it has a great mixture of Dimneſs. and is 
not ar firſt Sight ſo knowable, eſpecially ro weak Eyes. Thus it 
is with Knowledg, made out by a long Train of Proofs. N 
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ſitions, and particularly thoſe 
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Each ſtep muſt $.7 Now, in every ſtep Reaſon makes in demon- 


n ſtratiue Knowleds, there is an intuitive Knowiedg of 
"yang 0% that —. Dilagreement, it das lacks 
next intermediate Idea, which it uſes as a Proof: 

For if it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proot. Since without 
the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, there is no 
Knowledg produc'd : If i be perceived by it (elf, ir is intuitive 
Knowledg: If it cannot be perceived by it ſelf, there is need of ſome 
intervening Idea, as a common Meaſure to ſhew their Agreervent 


or Diſagree ment. By which it is plain, that every Hep in Rea- 
ſoninꝑ, that produces Know ledg, bas intuiuve Cer:aimy ; which 


when the Mind perceives, there is no more required, but to re- 
member ir to make the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Idea, 


concerning which we inquire, viſible and certain, So that 10 


make any thing a Demonſtratioa, it is neceſſary to perceive the 
immediate Agreement of the intervening Ideas, whereby the A- 
greement or /Diſagreement of the two Idea under Examination 
(whereof the one is always tbe firſt, and the other the latt, in 
the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, in each Step and 


Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, mult alſo be carried exactly in 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no part is left out; which 
becauſe in long Deductions, and the ule of many Proofs, the Me- 
mory does not always fo readily and exactly retain : therefore 
it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect than intuiuve Know- 
ledg, and Men embrace often Falſhood for Demonſtrariom. 
eee 1 8. The Neceſſity of this intuitive Knowledg, 
8 2a in each ſtep of ſcientifical or demonttrative Rea · 
cognitis & ſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, io that miſtaker; 
Præconceſſis. Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex pracognitis & pre - 
conceſſis ; which how far it is mittaken, I (hail have 
Occaſion to ſhew more at large, where I come to conſider Propo- 
3 which are called Max- 
ims ; and to ſhew that tis by a Miſtake, that they ate ſuppos d to 
be the Foundations of all our Knowledg and Reaſoni 


Demonſtration $. 9. It has been generally a 9g granted, 


1 imited to | that Mathematicks alone are capable of demonttra- 


| Quantity. tive Certainty : Burt ro have ſuch an Agreement or 


Diſagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, 
being, as I imagine, not the Priviledge of the Ideas of Number, 
Extenſion, and Figure alone, it may paſſibly be the want of due 
Metbod and Application in us, and not of ſufficient Evidence in 
Things, that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do 
% 8 N 
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in other parts of Knowledg, and been ſcarce ſo much as aimed ar 
by any but Mathematicians. For whatever Idea: we have, wherein 
the Mind can perceive the immediate Agreement or Diſagreement 
that is between em, there the Mind is capable of intuinve Know- 
Jedg ; and where it can perceive the Agreement or Diſagre ment 
of any two Ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or 
Dilagreem nt they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the 
Mind is capable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of 
Extenfon, Figure, Number, and their Modes. | 

$. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally Why it Las 
ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I ,,,, 3 
imagine has been, not only the general uſefulneſs hougbt. 
of thoſe Sciences; but becauſe, in comparing their 
Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt 
difference very clear and perceivable : and though in Extenſion, 
every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible; yet the Mind has found 
out Ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt Equa- 
liry of two Angles, or Extenſjuns, or Figures, and both theſe, i. e. 
Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by vilible and laſting 


Marks, where in the Ideas under Conſideration are perfectly deter- 


mined, which for tbe molt part they are not, where they are mar- 
ked only by Name and Words. 
$. 11. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their differences, as to 
ceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality of the leaſt 
ifferences, For thoſe other fimple Ideas, being Appearances or 
Senſations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Number, and 
Motion of minute Corpuſcles fingly inſenfible, their different 
degrees alſo depend vpon the Variation of ſome or all of thoſe 
Cauſes; which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of 
Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceived, it is impoſ. 
fible for us to bave any exact Meaſures of the different degrees 
of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senſition or Idea we 
name Whiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain Number of Glo. 
bules, which baving a Verticiry abour their own Centers, ſtrike 
upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of Rotation, 
as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs ; it will hence eaſily follow, that 
the more the ſuperficial Parts of any Body are ſo ordered, as to 
refle& the greater Number of Globules of Light, and to give 
them that proper Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senſa- 
ion of White in us, the more White will that Body appear, that 
rom an equal ſpace ſends to the Retins the greater number of ſuch 
i 1 N Corpuſcles 
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136 Degrees of Knowledg. 
Cor puſcles, with that peculiar fort of Motion. I do not ſay, that 


tte Nature of Light confiits in very ſmall round Globules, nor 


of Whiteneſs, in ſach a texture of Parts as gives a certain Rota- 
tion to: theſe Globules, when it reflects them ; for I am not now 
treating phy ſically of Light or Colours: But this, I think, I may 
ſay, That I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make in- 
telligible that he did) conceive how Bodies without us can any Ways 
affect our Senſes, but by the immediate contact of the ſenlible Bo- 
dies themſelves, as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulie of ſome 
inſenſible Particles coming from them, as in Seeing, —— and 
Smelling; by the different impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their 
different Size, Figure and Motion, the Variety of Senſations is 
produced in us. 

. 12, Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether they 
bave a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the Idea of 
Whiteneſs in us; tbis is certain, that the more Particles of Light 
are refiected from a Body, fitted to give 'em that peculiar Motion, 
which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly 
100, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter does the Body 
appear, trom which the greater Number are reflected, as is evi- 
dent in the ſame piece of Paper put in the Sun beams, in the Shade, 
and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it will produce in us the 
Idea of Whitenels in far different degrees. 

: 1 §. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of 
#21; 1 ods Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to pro- 
ae duce any precile degree of Mhiteneſi, we cannot de- 
. monſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees 

of Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no ceriain Standard to mealure 
them by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, 
the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which in this point 
fail ns. Bur where the difference is ſo great, as to produce in the 
Mind clearly diſtinct Ideas, whoſe differences can be rfectly re- 
tained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we (ee in different kinds, 
as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtration, as Ideas of 
Number and Extenfion. What [ have here (aid of Hhiteneſs and 
N I think, holds true in all ſecondary (Qualities, and their 

Ces. . 


„ F. 14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon- 
gan ſtration, are the 3 our Knowledg ; what - 
ech r ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- 
Eriſtence. rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, 
ts: 1 but not Knowledg, at leaſt in all general Truths. 
There is, indeed, another Perception of the Mind, employ d about 
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the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us ; which going 
beyond bare Probability, and yer not reaching perfectly to either 
of the foregoing degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the Name of 
Knowledg. There can be nothing more certain, than that the 
Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds; this is 
intuitive Knowledg. But whether there be any thing more than 
barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can thence certainly 
infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us, which correſponds to 
that Idea, is that, wherecf ſome Men think there may be a Que- 
ſtion made, becauſe Men may have ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when 
no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affects their Senſes. Put yet 
here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, that puts us palt 
doubting : For J ask any one, Whether he be not invincibly conſci- 
ons to limſelf of a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun 
by Day, and thinks on it by Night ; when he actually raftes 
Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or 
Odour? We as plainly find the difference there is berween any 
Idea revived in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually 
coming into our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two 
diſtinct Ideas. If any one ſay, a Dream may do the fame thing, 
and all theſe Ideas may be produced in us without any external 
| Objects, he may pleale to dream that I make him this Anſwer : 
1. Thar tis no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no : Where all is bur Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 
no uſe; Truth and Knowledg nothing. 2. That 1 believe he will 
allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of being in the 
Fire, and being actually in it. But yer if be be,rclolved to ap- 
pe ar ſo ſceptical, as io maintain, that what I call Wing actually in 
the Fire, is nothing but a Dream; and that we cannot thereby 
certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually exiſts without 
us: | anſwer, Thar we certainly finding, that Pleafure or Pain 
follows upon the Application of certain Objects to us, whoſe Ex- 
iſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senſes: 


This certainly is as great as our Happineſs, or Miſery, b*yord 


which, we have no concernment to know, or ro be. So that, I 
think, we may add to the two former forts of Kyowleds, this allo, 
of the Exiſtence of particular external Objects, by that Perception 
and Conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of Ideas from 
em, and allow theſe three Degrees of Knowleds, viz. Intuitive, De- 
monſtrative, and Senſitive : in each of which, there are diſſe ent 


degrees and ways of Evidence and Certai:ty. 
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= 8 15. But ſince our Knowledg is founded on, 
- » Knowledz not and employ'd about our Ideas only, will it not fol- 
- always clear, low from thence, that it is conformable ro our 
' where the I- Ideas; and that where our Ideas are clear and di- 
deas are ſo. ſtiuct, or obſcure and confuſed, our Knowledg 
| will be fo roo? To which I anſwer, No: For 
our Knowledg conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreemen: of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Obſcurity, conſiſts 
in the Clearneſs or Obſcuri y of that Perception, and not in the 
Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves: v g. a Man that 
has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equality to 
two right ones, as any Mathematician in the World, may yet bave 
bur a 9 obſcure perception of their Agreement, and ſo bave 
but a very obſcure Knowiedg of it, But Idea which by Reaſon 
of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confuled, cannot produce 
any clear or diſtindt .Knowledg ; becauſe as far as any Idea are 
confufed, ſo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether rh-y 
agree or diſagree, Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apr 
to be miſunderſtood, ' He that bath not determined the Idea to 
the Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them of whoſe 
Truth he can be certain. | 


of the Extent of Human Krowledg. 


8. 1. Nowledg, as has been ſaid, lying in the Perception 
| of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, 
| it follows from thence, Thar, | | 
Firſt, No Firſt, We can have Kzowlede no farther than we 
| farther : than have Idea. | 
we have Ideas. F. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Knowledy 
Secondly, fariber than we can have Perception of that Agree- 
No farther ment, or Diſagreement : Which Perception being, 
than we can 1. Either by Intuition, or the immediate compa- 
Perceive their ring any two Ideas ; or, 2. By Reaſon, examining 
As reement or the Agreement or Diſagreement wo Ideas, by 
Diſagreement. the Intervention of ſome others : Or, 3. By Senſa- 
tion, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular 
Hence it alſo ſollows, | 
£ | 8.3. 


raren 8 2 r. 
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8 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive 
Knowledg, that ſhall extend ir ſelf to all our Ideas, 
and all that we would know about them ; becauſe 
we cannot examine and perceive all the Relations 
they have one to another by Juxra-poſition, or an 
immediate Compariſon one with another. Thus 
having the Ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled 
Triangle both drawn from equal Baſes, and between 
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Thirdly, In- 


tuit ive Knows 
ledg extends 
it ſelf not to 
all the Rela- 
tions of all our 
Ideas. 


Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know ledg, perceive the one not to 
be the other; but cannot that way know, whetter they be equal, 
or no; becauſe their Agreement or Diſagreement in Equality, can 
never be perceived by an immediate comparing them: The 
difference of Figure makes their Parts uncapable of an exact 
immediate Application; and therefore there is nced of ſome in» 
_ rervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonaltrauon, 
or rational Knowledg, | 

8 4. Fourth, It follows alſo, from what is Fourthly, Nov 
above obſerved, that our rational Knowledg cannot err 
reach to the whole extent of our Ideas: Becauſe Knowledg. 
between two different Ideas we would examine, 

we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can connect one to 
another without an intuitive Kaowledg, in all the Paris of the 


Deduction ; and whereyer that fails, we come ſhort of Knowledg 
and Demonſtration. f 


S. 5. Fifthly, Senſative Knowleds, reaching no far- 
ther than the Exiſtence of I — actually preſent 
to our Senſes, is yet much narrower than either of 

former. | 

$ 6. From all which ir is evident, that the Extent 
of our Knowledg comes not only ſhort of rhe Reality 
of Things, but even of the Extent of our own Ideas. 
Though our Knowledg be limited to our Ideas, and 
cannot exceed them either in Extent or Perfection; 


Fifthly, Senfi= 
tive Anowledg 
narrower than 
either. 


Sixthly, Our 
Knowledg 
therefore nar- 
rower than 
our Ideas. 


and tho” theſe be very narrow Bounds, in reſpect of 

the extent of All-Being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly 
Imagine to be in ſome even created Underſtandings. not tied down 
to the dull and narrow Information is to be receiv'd from ſome few, 
and nor very acute ways of Perception, fuch as are our Senſes ; 
Vet it would be well with us, if our Knowledg were but as large 
as Our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are nor, nor | believe 
ever ſhall be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not 
queſtion, but that Humana Knowledg , under the preſent 
* Circumſtances 
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Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions may be carried 


5 much farther, than ir hitherto has been, if Men would fincerely, 
and with Freedom of Mind, employ all that Indutiry and Labour 


of Thought, in improving the means of diſcovering Truth, which 
they do for the Colouring or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a 
Syſtem, Intereſt or Party, they are once engaged in. But yer after 


all, 1 think I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, be con- 


fident, that our Knowledg would never reach to all we might 
defire ro know concerning thoſe Ideas we have ; nor be able to 
ſurmount all the Difficulties, and reſolve all the Queſtions, might 
ariſe concerning any of them, We have the Ideas of a Square, 
a Circle, and Equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to 
find a Circle equal to a Square, and certainly know tbat ir is ſo. 
We have the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but poiltbly ſhall 
never be able ro know, whether any mere material Being thinks, 

| or 


* Againſt that A ſſert ion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly we ſhall never 
be able to know whether any material Beings think or not, &c. The Bp. 
of Worceſter argues thus: If this be true, then for all that we can know 
by our Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may have a Power of 
Thinking : And if this bold, then it it impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking : For how can we be aſſured by 
our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking, to Matter 

fo diſpoſed as our Bodies are? Eſpecially ſince it is ſaid, 

+ Eſſay of ÞF That in 1eſpect of our Notions, it is not much 
Human Un- * more remote from our Compiehenſion to conceive 
derſt. B. 4. that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to our Idea 
C. 3. §. 6. © of Matter a Faculty of Thinking than that he 

| * ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, with a 

* Faculty of Thinking.“ Whoever aſſerts this, can never prove a ſpi- 

ritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Thinking ; becauſe he cannot 

know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter ſo diſpoſed 

cannot think. And he cannot be certian, that God hath not framed the 
Matter of our Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke * Anſwers thus : Here your 


* In his i Lordſhip argues, that 22 my Principles it cannot 
par 


Letter to the | be proved that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. To 
Bp of Wor- which give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay, That 
ceſter, p. 64, I think it may be proved from my Principles, and I 
65, &c. think I have done it; and the Proof in my Book 
| ſtands thus. Firſt, We experiment in our ſelves 
Thinking. The Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking, is incon- 
fiſteut with the Idea of Self. ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſ- 


fary Connection, with a Support or Subject of Inhefion : The Idea 
of that Support is what we call Subſtance ; and ſo from Thinking 


experi. 


- 
, 


have ſhewn, yet it would be a great advance of our F. 6. 


theſe Words, * For this Corruptible muſt put on Incor- 
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experimented in us, we have a Proof of a — Subſtance in us, 


which in my Senſe i- a Spirit. Againſt this your Lordſhip will ar- 

ue, That by what I have (aid of the Poſſibility that God may, if 
| pleaſed, ſuperadd to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can ne- 
ver be proved thai there is a Spiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe 
upon that Suppoſit ion it is poſſible it may be a material Subſtance 
that thinks in us. I grant it ; but add, that the general Idea of 
Subſlance being the ſame every where, the Modification of Think- 
ing, or the Power of Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, with 
out conſidering what other Modifications it has, as, whether it has 
the Modification of Solidity, or no. As on the other ſide Subſtance, 
that has the Modification of Solidity is Matter, whether it has the 
Modification of Thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip 
means by a Spiritual, and immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have not 


proved, nor upon my Principles can it be proved, your Lordſhip's* 


meaning (as I think you do) demonlitratively proved, That there 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho? 

I preſume, from what I have laid about the Suppoſi- B. 4. C. 10. 
tion of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there F. 16 
demonitrate that God is immaterial) will prove it in 

the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is 
immaterial, Bur your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the want of Demonitration upon my Principles, that 
the thinking Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to 
conclude it demoniirable from Principles of Philolophy. That 


Demonſtration I ſhould with Joy receive from your Lordſhip, or 


any one, For tho? all the great Ends of Morality and 
Religion are well enough ſecured withour it, as 1 B. 4. C. 3. 
Knowledg in Nature and Philotophy. 

To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great 
Ends of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſit ion that the Soul is 
immaterial, I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall 
be annexed to that, which in its own Nature is neither immaterial 
nor immortal, as the Apolile expreſly declares in , 1 Cor, 13. 


rupt ion, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortal ity. 53˙ 
Perhaps my uſing the word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a 
Liberty, and ſuch as delerves a Cenſure, becauſe 1 leave Immateria* 
lity out of the Idea I make it a Sign of. I readily own, that Words 
ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new ; and no- 
thing but abſolute Neceſſity can excuſe the boldneſs of uling any 
Term, in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the 
reſent Caſe, I think I have great Authorities to juilify me. The 
1 is agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he 
that will look into the firit book of Cicero's Tuſculan Que ſlions, and 
into the 6th Book of Virgil's Eneids, will find that theſe two great 
Vol, II. e A's. Mew . 
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Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, 
or at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtil Matter, which might 
come under the Name of Aura, or ig or tber, and this Soul 


they both of em called Spiritus; in the Notion of which, 'tis plain 
they included only Thought and active Motion, without the to- 
tal Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this I do 
not lay, that is not the Queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, out of 


which they excluded only grols and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spi- 
. Fir, I think that no Body will deny, That if any among the Ro- 


mans can be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Vigil are the two 
who may moſt fecurely be depended on for it : And one of them 


Tpeaking of the Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus bos regit artus ; and the c- 


ther, Vita cout inetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where *tis plain by Corpus, 
he means (as generally every-where) only groſs Matter that may 
be felt and handled, as appears by theſe Words, Si cor aut ſanguis, 
aut cerebrum eſt animus, certs, quoniam eſt Corpus, inter ibit cum vel iquo 
Corpore, fi auimia eft, forts diſhpabitur, fi je nis extinguetur, Tuſc. Queſt. 
. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoles Corpus to Ignis and Anima, i, e. Aura 
or Breath, Aud the Foundation of that his Diſtintion of the Soul, 
from that which he calls Corpw or Body, he gives a little lower in 
theſe Words, Fanta ejus tenuitas ut fug iat aciem, Ib. c. 22. Nor was 
it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; the 

7 moſt enlightned cf all the Antient People of God, So. 
Eecl. 3. 19. lomon hiqſſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, That which 


befalleth the Sons of Men,befalleth the Beaſts, even one thing befalleth em; 


as the one. gieth ſo dieth the other, yea, they have all one Spirit, So l 


tranflate the Hebrew Word u here, for ſo I find it trauſlated the 


Ver. 21. wei) next Verſe but one; Who knoweth the Spirit of 

1 21. | & Man that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt that 
goeth down to the Earth. In which places it is plain that Solomon ap- 
plies the Word FAV and our Tranflators of him the Word Spirit to 
a Subſtance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, 
unleſs the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immate- 


rial. Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary trom 


8 this: St. Luke tells us, That when our Saviour, at- 
C. 24.17. ter his Reſurrection, itood in the midſt of them, they 
were affrighred, and ſuppoſed they had ſeen mywua, the Greek word 
Which always anlwers Spirit in Engliſn; ana to the Tranſlators of 
the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that they bad ſeen a Spirit. 
Bur our Saviour ſays to em, Febol' my Hands and my Feet, that it us 
I ny ſelf, handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath no Fleſh and Bones, as 

ſee me have, Which Words of our Saviour put the lame Diitin- 
ction between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the place above- 
"cited, viz. That the one was a groſs Compages that could be felt 
and handled ; and the other ſuch as Ving il deleribes the Ghoit or 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum : 


Lib. VI. Ter fiujira compenſa manus effug it imago, 
2 | Par levibus ventis volucrig; fins ſomno, 1 


W 


wa - 


. 
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I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſig- 
nify a purely immaterial Subſtance, 0 that Senſe the Scripture, I 
take it, ſpeaks,” when it ſays, God is a Shit; and in that Senſe I 
have uſed it; and in that Senſe I have proved from my Principles, 
that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance ;, and am certain that there is a bi- 
ritual immaterial Subſtance : which is, I humbly conceive, a direct 
Anſwer ro/your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Beginning of this Ar- 
N viz, How we come to be certain that there is a ſpiritual Sub- 


ance ; ſuppoſing this Principle to be tue, that the ſimple Ideas by 


Senſation and Reflection, are the fole Matter and Foundation of all 
Reaſoning ? But this hinders not, but that if God, that infinite, 
omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give 
to a Syſtem of very ſubtil Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, 
with Propriety of Speech, be called Spirit; rho! Materiality were 
not excluded out of its complex Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, It 
3s ſaid indeed elſewhere, That it is repugnant to the | 
Idea of ſenflels Matter, that it ſhould put into ir B. 4. C. 13. 
ſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledg. But this doth S. 5: 
not reach the preſent Caſe; which is not what Matter can do of it ſelf, 
bur what Matter prepared by an omnipotent Hand can do. And what 
Certaznty can we have that he hath not done it? We can have none from 
the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this Caſe, and conſequently, we can 
have no Certainty upon theſe Principles, whether we have any ſpiritual 
Subſtance within us or nor, AY 
our Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, 
Ve can have no Certainty whether we have any ſpiritual Subſiance in 4 
or not. It by ſpiritual Subitance your Lordſhip means an immaterial 
Subſtance in us, as you ſpeak p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip 
fays is true, That it cannot, upon theſe P1inciples be demonitrated. 
But I mult crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, That upon theſe 
Principles, it can be proved, to the higheil degree of Probability. If 
by ſpiritual Subſtance, your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I 
mult diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Cer- 


. tainty, upon my Principle, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in . In 


ſhort, my Lord, upon my Principles, i. e. from the [dea of Thinks 
ing, we can have a Certainty that there is a thigking Subſtance in 
us ; from hence we have a Certainty that there is au eternal thinks 
ing Subſtance, This thinking Subitance, which has Deen from Eter- 
nity, I have proved to be immaterial, This eternal, immaterial, 
thinking Subllance, has put into us a thinking Subilance, which 
whether it be a material or immaterial Subilance, cannut be infal- 
libly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho from em it may be prov'd 
that it is to the higheit degree probable that it is immaterial. 
Again, the Bp. ot Worceſter undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's 
Principles, that we may be certain, ** That the firſt eternal tnink- 
« ing Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to cer- 


* tain Syitems of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he fees 


fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought. 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following Aulwer in his third 
Letter, p. 396, 397, Ce. Eh” Your 
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Tour firſt Argument I take to be this, That according to me, the 
Knowledg we have being by our Ideas, and our idea of Matter in 
- general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid ex- 
tended figured Subſtance ; if I admit Matter to be capable of Think- 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit : To 
which I anſwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter 
with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general is a 
| folid extended Subſtance 3 and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or 
| an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
| The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance z where-ever 
i - there is ſuch a Subſtance there is Matter; and the Eſſence of Mat- 
ter, whatever other Qualities, not contained in that Eſſence, it 
| ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an 
extended ſolid Subſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe 
to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt ; To ſome parts of it he ſu- 9 
| | peradds Motion, but it has {till the Eſſence of Matter: Other paits 
[ of it he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetati- 
| on, Life and Beauty, which is- to be found in a Roſe or a Peach- 
| tree, & c. above the Eſſence of Matter in general, but it is (till but | 
Matter : To other parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and 1 
thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an Elephant. Hither- - 
to tis not doubred but the Power of God may go, and that the J 
Properties of à Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Mat- t 
ter, change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe £ 
things Matter till, But if one venture to go one Step farther and 
ſay, God may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Voliiion, as I 
well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, there are Men ready pre- £ 
ſently to liaut the Power of the Omnipotent Creator, and tell us, 0 
ne cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the eſ- 1 
ſential Properties of Matter. To make good which A ſſertion they £ 
8 
h; 
P 


have no more to ſay, but that Thought and Reaſon are not inclu- 
ded in the Eſſence of Matter. I grant it; but whatever Excellency, 
not contained in its Eſſence, be ſuperadded to Matter, it does not 
deſtroy the Eflence of Matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid Sub- 
ſtance ; where-ever that is, there is the Eſſence of Matter; and if 


every thing of greater Perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a Subſtance, W 
deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will become of the Eſſence of il 
Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed In 


thoſe of a mere extended ſolid Subitance ? ra 
Bur tis farther argued, That we cannot conceive how Matter can 

Think. I grant it: but to argue from thence, that God therefore 

cannot give to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Om- 


nipotency is limited to a narrow Compaſs, becauſe Man's Under- 2, 
ſtanding is fo ; and bring down God's infinite Power to the ſize of h 
our Capacities. If God can give no Power to any parts of Matter, Pe 
but what Men can account for from the Effence of Matter iti ge hi 
neral : If all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deſtroy the El- a: 
fence, or change the eſſential Projerties of Matter, which are to our Cal 
Conceptions above it, and we caunot conceive to be the natural ye« 
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te: is deſtroy , and its eſſent ial Properties changed in moſt of the 
ſeufivie parts of this ow, Syltem For *ris viſible, that all the 
Planets Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſ- 
ſence or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 
neral, without ſomething added to that Eſſence, which he cannot 
conceive; for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the At- 
traction of Matter by Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe ; 
either of which, is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence 
of Matter or Body in general; tho' one of theſe two muſt unavoi- 
dably be allowed to be ſuperadded in this Inſtance to the Eſſence 
of Matter in general. The Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with 
us in the waking of the World, and his ways are not the lels 
Excellent, becaule they are paſt our finding out, . 
In the next place, the vegetable part of the Creation is not 
doubted to be wholly Material; and yet he that will look into it, 
will oblerve Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter, 
which ne will not find 1 in the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 
neral, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by it, 
And will he therefore ſay, That the Eſtlace of Matter is deſtroy'd 
in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations not con- 
tained in the Eſſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor expli- 
cable by the Eſſence of Matter in general? — 
Let us advance one ſtep farther, aud we ſhall in the Animal 
World meet with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no way 
explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general, If the Omnipotent 
Creator had not ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the ir- 
rational Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead 
Earth, out of which they were made Life, Senſe, and ſpontanequs 
Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in ir, it had {till re- 
mained rude ſenleleſs Matter; and if to the Individuals of each 
Species, he had not W 034 a Power of Propagation, the Species 
had periſhed with thole Individuals: But by theſe Eſſences or 
Properties of each Species, ſuperadded to the Matter which they 
weile made of, the Eſſences or Properties of Matter in general were 
not deſtroy d or chang d, any more than any thing that was in the 
Individuals before, was deſtroy'd or chang'd by the Power of Gene- 
ration, ſuperadded to em by the firlt Beuediction of the Almighty. 
I n all ſuch Caſes, the ſyperjnducement of greater Perfections and 
nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that 
were there before z unleſs there can be ſhew'd a manifeſt Repugnan- 
2 between them ; But all the Proof offered for that, is only, 
har we cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded 
Perfections, can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more 
han ro ſay, Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, 
ai em not; but is no Reaſon to proye, that God, if he plegſes, 
cannot ſuperadd em to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it cau be pro- 
Jed to be 3 Contradiction, that 1 ſhould give to ſome pes of 
cate ir | ad dad 
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Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence of Mat- 
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Matter, Qualities, and Perfections, which Matter in general has l 

not; tho' we cannot conceive how Matter is inveſted with 'em, t 

'or how it operates by vertue of thoſe new Endowments. Nor is it e 

to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations t 

to thoſe Qualities it had before, and would explain 'm by the 0 

known Properties of Matter in general, without any ſuch ſuperin- 0 

. , duced Perfections, For if this be a right Rule of Reaſoning, to it 

deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner how A 

it comes to be: I ſhall defire em who uſe ir, to (tick to this Rule, R 

and fee what work it will make both in Divinity as well as Phi- u 

lolophy ; and whether they can advance any thing more in favour ST | 

of Scepriciſm ? | P 

* For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinkin 0 

. and Self- motion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts © G 

Matter; The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter te 
ould Thiok: What is the Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot give | 

Ita Power to Think. Let this ſland for a good Reaſon, and then fe 

| proceed in other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how tl 

| atter can attract Matter at any diſtance, much leſs at the diſtance St 

| of 1000000 Miles; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power; you ar 

cannot conceive how Matter ſhould feel, or move it (elf, of affect m 

an Iminaterial Being. or be moved by it; Ego, God canuot give ſt; 

I ſuch Powers, which is in effect to deny Gravity and the Revo- to 

Jutions pf the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes mere Ma- in 

___ _ 'chnnes g. Senſe or ſpontaneous Motion, and to allow Mau is 

. neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion. | Shs | | cc 

Let us apply this Rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive V3 

_ - How an extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God can- bl 

dot make it think; Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any th 

_ _ _aubſtance, thinks? Lou find indeed that you do think, and ſo do de 

7 but I want to be told how the Action of Thinking is perform- di 

£9; This, I confeſs, is beyond my Conception; and I would be glad yo 

- any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has Inj 

iven me this Faculty; and ſince I cannot bur be convinc'd of his on 

ower in this Inſtance,” which tho? I every Moment experiment in or 

my ſelf, yet cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs A 

Than ai infolent Abſurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, gi 

only tor this Reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner how? as 

Lo explain this matter a little farther. God has created a Sub- th 

Nance ; ler ir be, for example, a ſolid extended' Subſtance, Is God 575 

bound to give it beſides Being, a Power of Action ? That, I think, th 

no Body will ſay: He therefore may leave it in a State of Inactivi- th 

xy, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance ; for Action is not ne- Ge 

_ ceſfary to the Being of any Subſtance that God does create: God His 

haas likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial yo 

-- Subſtance, which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, rho? God thi 

: Would beſtow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without ene 

giving it any Activity at all, Here are now two dittin& Subſtances, On 


he one Material, the other Immaterial, both in a State of 067i 
| 8 J ·;˙z Bs nie eg nacti- 
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Inactivity. Now Lask, What Power God can give to one of theſe 
Subſtances (ſuppoſing em to retain the ſame d iſtinct Natures, that 
they had as Subſtances in their State of Inactivity) which he 


cannot give to the other? In that Stare, tis plain, neither of em 


thinks ; for Thinking being an Action, it cannot be denied, that 
God can put an end to any Action of any created Subſtance, with- 
out annihilating of the Subſtance whereof it is an Action; aud if 
it be ſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Subitance, 
without giving that Subſtance any Action at all, By the ſame 
Reaſon it is plain, that neither of em can move it felf : Now, I 
would ask, why Omnipotency cannot give toeither of theſe Sub- 


- Nances, which are equally in a State of perfect Inactivity, the ſame 


Power that it can give to the other? Let it be for Example, chax 
of ſpontaneous or Self- mot ion, which is a Power that 'tis ſuppos d 
God can give to an unſolid Subſlance, but denied that he can give 
to a ſolid Subſtance, 

I it be asked, Why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in re- 
ference to the one rather than the other of the Subſtances ? All 
that can be ſaid to it i-, That they cannot conceive, how the ſolid 
Subſtance ſhould ever be able to move it ſelf. And as little, [ay I, 
are they able to conceive how a created unſolid Subilance ſhould 
move it ſelf: But there may be ſomething in an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, that you do not know, I grant it; and in a material one 
too: For Example, Gravitation ot Matter towards Matter, and 
in the ſeveral Proportions obſerveable, inevitably ſhews, that there 
is ſomething in Matter that we do not underſtand, unleſs we can 
conceive Self motion in Matter; or an inexplicable and inconcei- 
vable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe and almoſt iacomprehenfi- 
ble Diſtances : It mult therefore be confeſſed, that there is lome- 
thing in ſolid, as well as unſolid Subſtances, that we do not un- 
deriland, But this we know, that they may each of em have their 
diſtin Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to em, unleſs 
you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of Act- 
ing, which *ris 15 will be thought too preſumptuous for any 
one to do; and I lay, it is as hard to conceive Selt-motion in a 
created immaterial as in a material Being, conſider it how you will : 
And therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
give a Power of Self- motion to a material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, 
as well as to an immaterial-; fince neither of em can have it from 


themlelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of em. 


The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking : both 
theſe Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought; nei- 
ther of em has, or can have the Power of Thinking from it (elf : 


God may give it to either of em, according to the good Pleaſure o 


his Omnipotency; and in which-ever of 'em it is, it. is equally be- 
yond our Capacity to conceive, how either of thaſe Cabilances 


thinks, Bur for that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power 
enough to give em both a Being out of nothing, can by the ſame 
Ounipoteuey give them __ other Powers and Perfections he 
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pleaſes, 
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8 has no better a Foundation than to deny his Power of 
reation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is performed ; and 
there at laſt this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. : 
That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not 
ſolid at the ſame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may lay ; 
but that a ſolid Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perſections and 
Powers, which have uo natural or viſibly neceſſary Connect ion 
with Solidity and Extenſion, is too much for us (who ate but of Ve- 
ſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join 
things rogether by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny 
even the Confiſtency and Being of Matter it ſelf ; ſince every 
Particle of it having fome Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways 
Inconceivable to us. So that all the Difficulties that ate raiſed a- 
gainſt rhe Thinking of Matter from our Ignorance or narrow Con- 
ceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the Power of God, it he 
pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor proves any thing againſt his having 
ang endued ſome parcels of Matter, ſo diſpoſed as he thinks 
fit, a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be ſhewn, that it contains a 
Contrad iction to ſuppole it. | 
Tho* to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in gene- 
ral, yet in the foregoing Diſcousſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes 
as diſtinct from Thinking : Becauſe your Lordſbip, as I remember, 
ſpeaks of Senſe in Blutes. But here I take liberty to obſerve, That 
your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will follow, ei- 
ther that God can and doth give to ſome parcels of Matter a Pow- 
er of Perception and Thinking ; or that all Animals have imma- 
terial, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal 
Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and Mires, &c. have 
immortal Souls as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on as going 
a great way to ferve an Hypotheſis. | 
I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they 
who are ſo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opi- 
nions of thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſome- 
times they are not more due to their own : And that 24 may be 
iſuaded a little to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth 
in their current Opinion, gives em (as they think) a Right to 
lay what Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly exa- 
mine the Grounds they ſtand upon, For talking with a Suppoſttion 
and Inſinuations, that Truth or Knowledg, nay, and Religion too, 
ſtands and falls with their Syſtems; is at beſt but an imperious 
way of begging the Queſtion, and aſſuming to themſelves, under 
the pretence of Zeal tor the Cauſe of God, a Title to Infallibility. 
It is very becoming that Men's Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as 
their Proofs, but not go for Proofs themſelves, He that attacks 
received Opinions with any thing but fair Arguments, may, I own, 


be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of 


Truth ; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends em. 
An Error is not the better for being coaimon, nor Truth the worſe 


tor having lain neglected : And if it were put to the Vote any« 
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where in the World, 1 doubr, as things are managed, whether 
Truth would have the Majority, at leaſt, whilit the Authority of 
Men, and not the Examination of Things, muſt be its Meaſure, 
The Imputation of Scepriciſm and thoſe broad Inſinuations, to ren- 
der what I have writ ſuſpected, fo frequent as if that were the 
great Buſineſs of all this Pains you have been at about me,has made 
me ſay thus much my Lord, rather as my Senſe of the way to eſla- 
bliſh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the 
World will need to have any thing faid to it, to make it diſtin- 
guiſh between your Lordſhip's and my Deſign in Writing, which 
theretore I ſecurely leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and re- 
turn to the Argument in Hand. ' 
What I have aboveſaid, I rake to be a full Anſwer to all that 
our Lordſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and 
Bom the Power of Abſtratting. You ask, * How 
can my Idea of Liberty agree with the Idea that Bodies r. Anf. 
can operate only by Motion and Impulſe ? Anſ. By the P. 73+ | 


Omnipotency ot God, who can make all things agree, that involve 


not a Contradiction. Tis true, I ſay, „ That Bo- 

« dies oporate by impulſe, and nothing elſe. And Þ+ Eſſay, B. 2. 
ſo thought when I writ it, and yet can conceive Cha. 8. 5. 11. 
no other way of their Operation. But I am ſince | 


&convinced by the Judicious Mr. Newton's incowparable Book, that 
Nis too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point. by my 


narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, 
by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonſtration that 
God can, it he pleales, put into Bodes, Powers, and ways of O- 
peration, above what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or 
can be explained by what we know of Matter, but allo an unque- 
ſtionable and every-where viſible Inſtance, that he has done ſo. And 


therefore in the next Edition of my Book, I ſhall take care to have 


that Paſſage rectify'd. 
As to Self conſciouſneſt, your 22 as ks, What 
is there like Self conſciouſneſs in Matter? Nothing at * 1. Auf, 
all in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot beſtow p. 74. 
on ſome parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and 
with it Selt. Conſeiouſneſs will never be proved b ＋ Ibid. 
asking, f How it is poſſible to apprebend that mere Body 
ſbould perceive that it doth perceive? The Weaknels of our Apprehen- 
fion I grant in the Caſe: I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we 
can not conceive how a ſol id, no, nor how an unſol id created Subſtance 
thinks; but this Weaknels of our Apprehenſions, reaches not the 
Power of God, whoſe weakneſs is fironger than any thing in Men. 
Your Argument from AbitzaQtion, we have in this _ 
Queſtion,“ If it may be in the Power of Matter to think, r. Anl. 
how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organized Bodies P- 76. 
at the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas by Abſtration? Anſw. This 
ſeems to ſuppole, that I place Thinking within the natural Power 
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of Matter. It that be your Meaning, wy Lord, I neither ſay, — 
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ſuppoſe, that all Matter nas naturally in it 4 Faculty of Think. 


* ing, but the dire& contrary. Bur it you mean that certain parcels Lor 
of Marter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeems fit to him, may it p 
be made capable of receiving from his Omnipoteucy the Faculty of ſpea 
Thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the An- beit 
ſwer to your 1 is ealy, ſince if Qmnipotency can give an e 

Thought to any ſolid Subitance, it is not haid to conceive, that rt 
God may give that Faculty in an higher or lower Degree, as it hs 
pleaſes him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited Pov 
to ſuch a particular way or degree of Thinking. YN 

Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any par- God 
4 cel of Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken Bod 
r. Let. from thoſe Words of mine, * where 1 ſhew, by what fron 
p. 139+ Connection of Ideas we may come to know, That God it A 
is an Immaterial Subltance. They are theſe, * The Idea of an nor 
« eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Immateriality, mai 

by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actual Di- 1870 
« viſion, Diviſibility and want of Peiception, &c. From whence ing 
* cw. Tour Lordſhip thus argues, * Here the want of Percep- n. 

2. Anw. ion is owned to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that God is ing 
P. 77: therefore concluded to be Immaterial. Anſw, Percepti- of a 
on and Knowledg in that one eternal Being, whefe it has its thel 
Source, tis viſible mult be eſſentially inſeparable, is not Matter: F 
How tar this makes the want of Perception an eſſential Property of ſtan 
Matter, I will not diſpute ; it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Per- or 


ception is not an eſſential Property of Matter; and therefore Mat- 
ter cannot be that eternal original Being, to which Percept ion 
and Knowledy is eſlential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Per- 
ception : Ego, ſays your Lordſhip, want of Perception is an eſſenti- 
al Property of atter, and God does not change the eſſential Properties 
of things, their Nature remaining, From wes you infer, That God 
cannot beſtow on any parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter te- 
maining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the Rules of Logick ſince my 
Days be got changed, I may ſafely deny this Conſequence, For an 
Argument that runs thus, God does not; Ergo, he cannot, I was 
taught when I firſt came to the Univerſity, would not hold. For 
* B. 4. C. 3. I never laid God did, But * ©* That I ſee no Con- 
ot * *riadiction in it, that he ſhould, if he pleaſed, to 
e „ giye ſome Syilems of ſenſleſs Matter, a Faculty of 
Thinking; and I know no Body, before Des Cartes, that ever 
pretended. to ſhew that there was any Contradiction in it. So that 
at worſt, my not being able to ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, 
as makes it impoſſible for Omnipotency to beſtow on it a Faculty 
of Thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Carteſians, For as 
far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 
never pretended to demonſtrate that Matter was capable to re- 
, ceive a Power of Senſation, Perception and Thinking, from the 
Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, 
lappoſe the Form of your Argumentation right, and that your 


Lord- 
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rdſhip means, God cannot: And then if your Argument be good, 
ir proves, That God could not give to Baalam's Als a Power to 
ſpeak to his Maſter as he did, for the want of rational Diſcourſe, 
being natural to that Species, *tis but for your Lordſhip to call ir 
an eſſential Property, and then God cannot change rhe Eſſential No- 
perties of Things, their Nature remaining: Whereby it is proved, 
hat God cannot with all his Omnipotency, give to an Als a 
Power to ſpeak as Baalam's did, 
You ſay, * my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to 
God's Omnipotency, For he may if be pleaſe change a * 1. Anſ, p,78. 
Body into an Immaterial Subflance, i. e. take away 
from a Subitance the Solidity which it had before, and which made 
it Matter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking which it had 
not b fore, and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance re- 
maining, For if the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed 
into an immaterial Subſtance, But the ſol id Subſtance and all belong= 
ing to it is Anninilated, and an Immaterial Subſtance created, 


. which is not a change of one thing into another, but the deſtroy- 


ing of one, and making another de novo, In this change there fore 
of a Body or Material Subſtance into an Immaterial, let us obſerve 
theſe diſtinct Contiderations, 8 | 

Firſt, you ſay, God may if be pleaſes take away from a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance Solidity, which is that which makes it a Material Subilance 
or Body; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance 
without Solidity, But this Privation of one Quality gives it not 
another ; the bare taking away a lower or leſs Noble Quality does 
not give it an Higher or Nobler ; that muſt be the Gift of God. 
For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality cannot be the 
Poſition of an higher and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that 
Cogitation, or the Fower of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of 
Subſtance it ſelf; which if it do, then wherever there is Sub- 
ſtance, there muſt be Cogitation, or a Power of Thinking. Here 
then, upon your Lordſhip's own Principles, is an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance without the Faculty of Thinking. | | 
In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking ; for 
you ſuppoſe it made capable of that by being made Immaterial, 
whereby you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be 
ſometimes wholly Incogitative, or without a Power of Thinking, 
and at other times perfectly Cogitative, or indued with a Power 
of Thinking. | RR 

Further, you will uot deny, but God can give it Solidity avd 
make it Material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that 


God can make it again what it was before, Now I crave leave to 


= your nn why God having given to this Subſtance the 
aculty of Thinking after Solidity was taken from ir, cannot re- 
ſtore to it Solidity again, without taking away the Faculty of 
Thinking. When you have reſolved this wy Lord, you will have 
proved it impoſſible for God's Omnipotence to give to a lolid — 

5 ce 
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flance a Faculty of Thinking; but till then, not having proved it 
impoſſible, and yet deny ing that God can do it, is to deny that he 
| can do, what is in it ſelf poſſible ; which as I hum- 

* 1. Anſ. . bly conceive is viſibly zo ſet Bounds to God's Omnipo- 
p-. 78. tency, though you lay here, * you do not ſet Bounds 

to God's Omnipotency, 

If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 
omit to bring in Epicurw here, and take notice that this was his 
way, Deum verbis ponere, re tollere, And then add, that I am certain 

you do not think be promoted the great Ends of Rel ig ion and Morality. 
For 'tis with ſuch Candid and Kind Inſinuat ions, as 
hr. Anſ. p 55. theſe, that you bring in both Hobbes, || and Spinoſa, 
* Ibid. p. 79. * into your Diſcourſe here about God's being able, 
- if he pleale, to give to ſome parcels of Matter or- 
dered as he thinks fit, a Faculty of Thinking. Neither of thoſe 
Authors having, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of cm, 
faid auy thang to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other 
Buſineſs here, but by their Names skilfully to give that Character 
to my Book, with which you would recommend it to the World, 
I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, 
guides your Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours has 
all along been with me: Only I cannot but confider, what Repu- 
tation it would give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
xf they ſhould think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to 
Imitate ſuch Patterns. But God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt 
em ho do not admire ſuch ways of managing the,Cauſe of Truth 
or Religion. They being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes 
or can pretend he has Truth on his ſide, is thereby authorize 
without Proof, to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens 
Minds againit the other fide, there will be great Ravage made on 
Charity and Practice, without any gain to Truth or Knowles . 
And that rhe ; wp obs frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo; 
may have been the Cauſe that the World in all Ages has received 
e harm, and fo little Advantage from Controverſies in Re- 
Iigion. F 13 
Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to 
confure one laying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it, which 
therefore el but Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove 
what they do not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Victory over 
me, a thing methinks ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it does 
not deſerve one of your Pages, The Queſlion is, whether God can, 
if he pleales, beſtow ou any parcel of Matter, ordered as he thinks 
. fit, a Faculty of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, 
* 1. Anf. * You look upon a Miſtake herein to be of dangerous Con- 
p. 79. ſequence,as to thegreat End; of Religion and Morality. If 
| this be ſo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder, why 
r Lordſhip has brought no Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth it 


If, which Du look on to be of ſuch dangerow 22 ons to be mi- 


Haben in ;, but have ſpeut ſo many Pages only in a Irrſonal * 
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in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had Inconſiſlencies in my Book, 
which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the Queſtion would be 
{till as far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it 
as little prevented, as it nothing of all this had been ſaid. If 
therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of Religion aud Mo- 
rality have made u think it neceſſary to clear this Quelition, the 
World has Reaſon to conclude there is little to be ſaid againit that 
Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book concerning the PoT- 
ſibility, that ſome parcels of Matter might be fo order'd by Omni- 
potence, as to be endued with a Faculty of Thinking, it God fo 

leaſed, ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great 
Ends of Religion and Morality, has not enabled you to produce one 
Argument againit a Propoſition, that you think of ſo dangerous Con- 


ſequence to them, 


Aud here | crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your Title Page 
you promiſe to prove; that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with it 
ſelf, (which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiitear 
wich any thing elſe,) and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; Vet 
your Attemprs all along have been to prove me in ſome Paſlages of 


my Book inconſiſtent with my ſelf, without 2 7 ſhewn any 


P _ in my Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſti- 
an Fain, 

I think, your Lordſbip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of 
your own: But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how 
it is apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion founded on Revelation. I ſhall fer down your Lurdſhip's 
Words, that they may be confidered, you ſay: , 0 
* That you are of Opinion, that the great Ends of Re- I Anl. p. 34. 
Igion aud Morality are beſt ſecured by the 2 of 5+ 
the Immortality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties, and which 
you think proves it immaterial, Your * does not Queſtion whether 
God can give Immortality to a Material Subſtance ; but you ſay, it 
takes off very much from tbe Evidence of Immortality, if it depend whol- 
ly upon God's giving that, which of its own Nature it is 0 
not capable of, & c. So like wiſe you ſay, * If a Man 2. Ant. 
connot be certain, but that Matter may Think (as I af. P. 58. 
firm) then' what becomes of the Soul's Immateriality (and conſequently 
Immortality) from its Operation? But for all this, ſay 1, his aſlucance 
ot Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any Man o 
'Senſe, whether the finding the uncertainty of his d, Principles whic 
de went upon in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of 


theſe fundamental Articles, when they are conſidered purely as Matters of 


Faith ? For before there was a natural Credibility in them on the account 
of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt, 
and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And if the 
Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs 
bave leſs effe# upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon u 
taken away 3 as it muſt be when the Grounds o Certainty by Reaſon axe 
vaniſhed, Is it at all probable, That he who finds his Reaſon deceive hin 
16S 3.2 


he ſees fir, a Faculty of 


% 
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in ſuch Fundamental Poiuts, ſhould have his Faith fland firm and un- 


moveable on the Account. of Revelation ? For in Matters of Revelation, 
there muſt be ſome Antecedent Principle ſuppoſed before we can believe 

thing on the Account of it, | 
More to the ſame purpole we have ſome Paſſages farther, where 
from ſome of my Words, your Lordſbip ſays, * Jon 


Ib. p. 35. cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty uon my 


Grounds that eee depends upon an individual immater ial 
Subſtance, and conſequently that a Material Subſtance may, according 
to my Principles, have Self-conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt that I am not 
certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lo dſhip bids me conſider, 
whether this doth not a little * the whole Article of the Reſurrection? 
What does all this tend to? But to make the World believe, that 
I have leſſened the Credibility of the Immortality of the Soul, and 
the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That tho? it be moſt highly probable, 
that the Soul is Immaterial, yet upon my Principles it cannot be 
demonitrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipotency, 
if he pleaſes to beſtow _ ſome parcels of Matter, dilpoſed as 
hinking. | 
This your Acculation of my leſſening the Credibility of the Arti- 
cles of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the lmmorta- 
lity of the Soul abates of its Credibility, if ir be allowed, That 
its Immateriality (which is the ſuppoſed Proof fiom Reaſon and 
Philotophy of its Immortality) cannot be demonitrated from natu- 
ral Reaton e Which Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as [ 
humbly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its 
Credibility in all thoſe Articles it propoſes proportionably, as Hu- 
man Readon fails to 2 the Teſtimuny of God. And all that 
our Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, when examined, will l 
uppoſe be faund'to import thus much, viz. Does God promile a- 
ny thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to 
be believed, if Reaſon can demonſlrate it to be true. But if Hu- 
man Reaſon comes ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, its 
Credibility is thereby leſſened ; which is in effect to ſay, That the 
Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to ie- 
ly upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon, i. e. with 
everence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his own 


Word, unleſs what he reveals be in it ſelf credible, and might be 
believed without him, 


If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in 


all its Articles, I am not ſorry, that-it is not a way to be found in 


any of roy Writings ; for 1 imagine any thing like this would, 
(and I Mould think delerved) to have other Titles than bare Scep- 
Ficiſm beitowed upon it, aud would have raiſed no ſmall} Qutcry 


| . any one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all 
t 


at he lays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, 
the Prophanum Vulgw, who take too much upon us, if we ſhould 


examine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, tho* what 


ur ſaid fhould ſubvert the very Foundations of the Chriitian _ 
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What I have above obſerved, is fo vihbly contained in your 
Lordfhip's Argument, That when I met with it in your Anſwer 
to my firſt Letter, it ſeemed fo ſtrange from a Man of your Lord- 
ſhip's Character, and ina Diſpute in defence of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, that I could hardly perſuade my ſelf, but it was a flip of 
your Pen: But when I found it in your ſecond Let= , Ant. 
ter * made uſe of again, and ler iouſly enlarged as an 3 75 * 
Argument of Weight to be infiiied upon, I was con- r 
vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how 
little favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chrittian 
Religion, and particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 

I defire my Reade1 to peruſe the Paſſsges as they ſtand in your 
Letters themlelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does 
not amount to this, That a Revelation trom God is more or lels 
credible according as it has a tironger or weaket Confirmation from 
1 A1 Ars 4 : 

1. Your Lordſhip lays, Du do not Queſtion whe- 
ther God can give fads NR to a _ Subſtance ; Fr. Anl. 
but you ſay it takes off very much from the evidence of P. 35. 
Immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's gwing that which of its 
own Nature it is not capable of. 

To which I reply, that ones not being able to demonſtrate the 
Soul to be Immaterial, zakes off not very much, nor at all from the 
evidence of its Immortality, it God has revealed, that it ſhall be Im- 
mortal; becauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtrat ion of the 
Truth of what he has revezled, and the want of another Demon- 
ſtration of a Propulition, that it is demonſiratively tiue, rakes not 
off from the Evidence of it. For where theie is a clear Dæemon- 
liration, there is as much Evidence as any Truth can have, that 
is not Selt-evident, God has revealed, that the Souls of Men 
ſhall live tor ever, But, ſays your Lordſhip, from this Evidence it 
takes off very much if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, of its 
own Nature it is not capable of, i. e. Ihe Revelation and Teitimony 
of God loſes much of its Evidence, if this depends wholly upon 
the good Pleature of God, and cannot be demonitratively made 
out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul is immaterial, and'coale- 
quently in its own Natwe immortal For that is all that here is 
or cau be meant by theſe Words, which of its own Nature it is not 


capable of, to make them to the purpoſe, For the whole ot your 


Lordihip's Dilcourſe here, is to prove, That the Soul cannot be 
material, becaule then the Evidence of its being immortal would 
be very much leſſened, Which is to lay, That 'tis not as credible 
upon divine Revelation, that a material Subilauce thould be im- 
mortal, as an inamaceiial ; or which is all one, I hat God is not 
equally to be belicveu, when he declares, that a material Sub- 
lance ſhall be iu mortal as when he declares, that au 1awwaterial 
ſhall be fo, becauſe the Immortality ot a material Subitauce, can- 
not be demoultiated from natural Realon, 


Let 
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Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhips a little farther. God had 
revealed, that the Bodies of Men ſhall after the Reſurrection, 
as well as their Souls, live to Eternity, Does your Loidſhip be- 
lieve the eternal Life of rhe one of theſe, more than of the other, 
becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them by natural Rea- 
fon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of divine 
Revelation in the Caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? 


Or think this Propoſition leſs credible, the Bodies of Men, after 
the Reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of 


Men ſhall, after the Reſurrection, live for ever? For that he muſt 
do, if he thinks either of them leſs credible than the other, If 
this be ſo, Reaſon is to be conlulted, how far God is to be believ'd, 
and the Credit of divine Teitimony, mult receive its force from 
the Evidence of Reaſon z which has evidently taken away the 
Credibility of divine Revelation, in all ſupernatural Truths, 
wherein the Evidence of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a 
Principle as this tends to the ſupport of the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, or the promoting the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave it to 
your Lordſhip to conſider. 
l am not fo well read in Hobbes and Spinoſa, as to be able to ſay, 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be 
thoſe; who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more uſe to 
them in the Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names And be glad 
to find your Loidſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little 
to the Advantage of the Oracles of Divine Revelation. This at 
* 1. Anl. leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoĩned to the Words at the 
. Anl. Bottom of the next Page, * That thoſe who have gone 
p-. . | about to leſſen the Credibility of Articles of Faith, 
which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becaule 
they cannot be, made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon, have 
not been thought to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith, eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, Incaruation, and Reſurrect ion 
of the Body, which are thoſe upon the account of which I am 


brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. 
1 ſhall 


not trouble the Reader with your. Lordſbip's Endeavours 

in the following Words, to prove, That if the Soul be not an im- 
material Subſtance, it can be not ling but Life; your very firſt Words 
1 1. Anf. viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that pur- 
R fe. They are, * If the Soul be a material SubRance, 

p. 35» it is really nothing but Life ; which is to ſay, That 
if the Soul be really a Subſtance, it is not really a Subſtance, but 


really nothing elſe but an Affection of a Subſlance; for the Life, 


whether ot a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance 

it ſelf, but an MP « it. 1 File 
2. Lou lay, * Altho' we think the ſeparate State of. 

* r. Anf. ul after Death, is ſujficiently — in the Scrip- 


. ture 3 yet it creates a great Diffculty in unden ſtand- 


ing it, if the Soul be nothing but Life, or a material Subſtance, which 
muſt be diſſolved when Life is ended, For if the Soul be a mate: = 
* | SN - 
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Subtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the Coheſion of ſolid 
and Su Parts, how minute and inviſſble ſoever they be. And what 
is it that ſhall keep em together, when Life is gone? So that it is no 
eaſy matter to give an Account, how the Soul ſhould be capable of In- 
mortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance ; and then we know the 
Solution and Texture of Bodies cannot reach the Soul, being of a diffe- 
rent Nature. | 

Let it be as hard a matter, as it will tog ive an Account what it is, 
that ſhould keep the Parts of a mater ial Soul together, after it is ſepata- 
ted from the Body ; yet it will be always as ealy-to give an Ac- 
count of it, as to Account what it is which ſhall keep tag ether a mates 
rial and immaterial Subſtance, And yet the Difficulty Lat there is 
to give au Account of that, | hope does nor, with your Lordſhip, 
weaken the Credibility of the inleparable Union of Soul aud Body to 
Eternity And I perſuade. my ſelt, that he Men of Senſe, to whom 
your Lordſhip appeals in the Cale, do not find their belief of this 
Fundamental Point, much weakened by that Difficulty, I thought 
therefore (and by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would think fo ſtall } 
that the Union of Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much 
in the Hands of God, as the Union of a material and immaterial 
Subſtance ; and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from 
the Evidence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that ic 
1510 eaſy matter to give an Account what it is that ſbould keep em to- 
gether ; Tho' its depending wholly upon the Gift aud good Heaſure of 
God, where the manner creates great Difficulty in the Eee. 
and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of Things, how it is, 
be that which your Lordſhip lo pofitively ſays leſſens the Credibility 
of the Fundamental Artisle of the Reſurrection and Immortality. 

But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and 10 ſhew of 
how {mall Force it is even with your (elf ; give me leave to pte- 
fume, That your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the 
body after the Reſurredion, as any other Article of Faith : If fo, 
then it being uo eaſy matter to give an Account, what it is that Hall 
keep rogether the Parts of a material Soul, to one that believes it is 
material, can no more weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than 
the like Dithculty weakens the Credibility of the lmmoitaliiy of the 
Body. For when your Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give 
an Account what it is belides the good Pleaſure of God, which Hall 
keep together the Parts of our material Bodies to Eternity, or even 
Soul and Body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the Soul 
material, will allo find it as eaſy zo give an Account, what it is that 
ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter allo together to Eternity, 

Were it not that the Warmthof Controverly is apt to make Men 
ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they 
will lerye their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, 
I ſhould wonder to nud your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a 
Difticulty to eons what ſhall keep together the minute Parts of 
a material Soul, when Life is gone; and becaule it is not an eaſy mat- 
ter to give an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Inman tal ity, 
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1 be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore it is not ſo credible 
it were eaſy to give an Account dy natural Reaſon, how it could 
de. For to this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe rends, as is evi- 
dent by what is already ſet down out of Page 55; and will be more 
fully made out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other Places, tho 
there needs no ſuch Proofs, fince'it would all be nothing againſt 
me in any other Senſe. ; g 
I thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and in- 
fiſted on this Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the 
leſs to be believed, becauſe the thing it ſelf created great Difficulty 
in the Underianding, and the manner of it was haid to be explain- 
ed ; and it was no eaſy matter to give an Account how it was. This, 
as 1 take it, your Lordthip condemned in others, as a very unrea- 
ſonable Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of 
the Chriſtian Religion, that were mere Matters of Faith, as | 
think it will: Aud is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it 
here your ſelf, againſt the Article of Life and Immoytality, that 
Chriſt hath brought to light through the Goſpel, and neither was, 
not could be made out by natural Reaſon without Revelation ? 
But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of the Soul; and your Woids 
are, That it © no eaſy matter to give an Account how the Soul ſhould 
be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance. 1 grant 
it; but crave leave to fay, That there is not any oue of thoſe Dif- 
ficulties, that are, or can be raiſed about the Manner how a mate- 
tial Soul can be Immortal, which do not as well reach the Immor- 
tality of the Body. 
But if it were not fo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip 
would teach ot her Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Realon 
finds it not fo ealy to give an Account how thoſe Myſteries ate: 
And which therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be lels 
1 Anſ credible, than other Articles, that create leſs Difficulty 
Am. 0 the Underſtanding, For your Lordſhip lays, * That 
p. 28. | von appeal to am Man of Senſe, whether io a Man who 
thought by his Principles, he could from natural Grounds demon- 
Arare the Immortality of the Soul, the fnding the Uncertainty of thoſe 
Principles he went upon in point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could 
not certainly piove it by natwal Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credi- 
bility of that Fundamental Article, when it is conſidered purely a1 4 
matter of Faith! Which in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to 
this, That a Propoſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved 
by natural Realon, is leſs credible than one that can: Which ſeems 
to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it 
Tpoken, That God js leſs to be believed when he aftirms a Propo- 
"tion that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, than when he 
propoſes what can be proves by * 200 direct contrary to which 
* 15 MY Opinion, though you endeavour to make good 
2. Anl. by theſe following Words, Mfibe evidence of Fait 


Is , 
1 falls ſo meh ſhort of that of Reaſon, it Is bare 
2 Tec upon Alus Minds, when thy oof Re of Region 17 taken 


away; 
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away; as it muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are va- 
niſbed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in 
ſueb Fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith and firm and unmove= 
able on the Account of Revelation ? Then which 1 think there are 
hardly plainer Words to be found out to declate, that the Credi- 
bility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natural Evidence or 
Probability of the things we receive fiom Revelation; and riſes 
and falls with it: And that the Truths of God, or the Articles of 
mere Faith, loſe lo much of their Credibility, as they want Proof 
from Reaſun > Which if true, Revelation hiay come to have no 
Credibility at all, For if in this preſent Caſe, the Credibility of 
this Propoſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, revealed in 
Scripture, be leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively 

roved from Reaſon ; tho? it be alkerted to be mol higbly proba- 

le: Muſt not by the ſame Rule its Credibility dwindle away to 
nothing, if natural Reaſon ſnould not be able to wake it out to be 
ſo much as probable ; or ſhould place the Probability from natural 
Principles on the other fide ? Fur if mere want of Demonſiration 
leſſens the Credibility of any Propoſition diviuely revealed, nwit not 
want of Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, 
quite take away its Cedibilicy ? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any 
one Caſe the Veracity of God, and the Credibility of the Truths we 
receive from him by Revelation, be ſubjected to the Verdicts of 
Human Reaſon, and be allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Dimi- 
nution from other Proofs, or want of other Fioofs of its Certain- 
ty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend 
its Articles, I know not what Argument the greateit Enemies of 
it could uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have un- 
dertaken to defend, this being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly 
and purely into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credib:/ity by that, 
and leave no Room for Faith in other Things, than what can be 
accounted tor by natural Reaſon without Revelation. 

Your Lordſhip + infilts much upon it, as if 1 had | 
; contradicted what I had ſaid in my Eſſay, & by ſay= f. Auf, 
ing, That upon my Principles it cannor be demon- p. 228 
ſtrarively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance 7B. 2 C. 23. 
in us that Thinks, however probable it be, He that . 
will be at the Pains toread that Chapter of mine, and conſider it, 
will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and 
that from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Mat- 
ter, which we experienced in our ſelves, (Ideas originally not 
belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to 
conclude there was an immaterial Subſlance in us, then that we 
had material Parts. Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of mo- 
ving of Matter, I in an other place ſhewed did demonſtratively lead 
us to the certain Kdowledy _— Exiſtence of an immaterial 
Thinking Being, in whom we — the Idea of Spirit in the * 
| 2 e 
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eſt Seuſe; in which Senſe I alſo apply'd it to the Soul, in that 
23d Ch. of my Eſay, the eaſily conceivable Poſſibility, nay great 
Probability that the thinking Subilance in us is immarerial, giving 
me ſufficient Ground for it : In which Senſe I ſhall think I may 
ſafely att1ibute it to the Thinking Subſtance in us, till your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is impoſlible 
it ſhould be immaterial. For I only fay, That it is impoſlible, 
i. e. involves no Contradittion, that God the Omnipotent imma- 
terial Spirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome parcels of Matter, 
dilpoled as he thinks fir, a Power of Thinking and Movang : 
Which parcels of Matter ſo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, might properly be called Spirits, in Conttad iſlinction to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, 5-09" Joy there is no manner 
of Contradiction, 

I juilified my uſe of the Word Spirit in that Senſe from the Au- 
thoriries of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiricw, 
from whence Spirit is deiived, to the Soul as a thinking Thing, 

Wy Af /without excluding Materiality out of it, To which 

1. Anl. your Lordſhip replies, * That Cicero in his Tuſculan 
p. $8.—c0, Queſlions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer ſort of 
Body, but of a different Nature from the Body - That he calls the Body 
the Priſon of the Soul.--- And ſays, That a wiſe Man's Buſineſs is to 
draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, 
as is uſual, with a Quettion, Is it poſſible now to think ſo great a 
Man looked on the Soul but as a Modification of the Body, which muſt 
be at au end with Life ? Auſw. No; it is impoſlible that a Man of 
ſo good Senſe as Tully, when he ules the Word Corpus or Body for 
the groſs and viſible parts of a Man, which he Acknowledges to 
be Mortal, ſhould look on the Soul to be a Medification of that Bo- 
dy ; in a Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perluade ano- 
ther, that it was immortal, It is to be acknowledged that truly 
great Men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo maniteitly to contia- 
dict themlelves, He had therefore no Thought concerning the Mo- 
dification of the Body of Man in the Caſe ; He was not ſuch a Trifler 
as to examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a Mau 
was Immortal, when that Body it felt was Mortal: And there- 
fore that wiiich he reports as Dicearchus's Opinion, he dilmilles in 
the beginning without any more ado, c. ti. But Cicero's was a di- 
rect, plain and ſenſible Enquiry, viz, What the Soul was, to lee 
whether from thence he could diſcover its Immortality? But in all 
that Diſcourſe in his firit Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, wheie ho 
lays out ſo much of his Reading and Realon, there is not one Syl- 
lable ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was an immaterial 
Subſtance ; but many Things directly to the contrary. 
* Ch Indeed (1.) he ſbuts out the Body, taken in the 
Cb. 19,22. Sente he ules* Corpus all a- long, for the ſenſible or- 
30, 31, &. ganical parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is not 
the Soul: And Body in this Senſe, taken for t he Human Body, be 
galls the Pri/on of de Sou; and lays a wile Man, inſiaucing in So- 
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it erates and Cato, is glad of a fair * to get out of it. But 
8 he no where ſays any fuch thing of Matter: He calls not Ma: ter in 
V eneral the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Wor of being ſeparate 
= rom it. | 
« 2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things heie be- 
e, low, made up of a Compoſit ion of the Elements, Chap, 27. 
* 3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from 
r ' being the Soul, Chap. 26. 
4 So far he isclear and poſitive : But beyond this he is uncertain z 
id beyond this he could not get. For in ſome Flaces he ſpeaks doubt - 
to fully, whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire. Anima fit animis ig- 
er niſve neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panetne, that, it it 
be at all Elementary, it is, as he calls it, Inflammata Anima, inflamed 
u- Air ; and for this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though 
1 he thinks it to be of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far 
g. from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admit- 
0 ting it to be of an aerial or ig ne Nature, would not be incon- 
* ſiſtent with any thing he had laid. | 
0 That which he ſeems moſt to encline to is, That the Soul was 
4 not at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the 
10 Heavens; which 4, iſtotle, to dillioguiſh from the tour Elements, 
es, and the changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made 
BY up of them, called 8 Eſſentia. That this was Tully's Opinion 
uſt is plain from theſe Words, Ergo, Animus qui ut ego fie, divinus 
of eft, ut Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem ſi Deu, aut anima aut 
* inis eſt, idem eſt animus hominis, Nam ut illa natura celeſtis & terra 
to vacat'&g bumore ; ſic utriuſq; Darum rerum humanus animus eſt expiri, 
i Sin autem eſt quinta quadam natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; hon bac 
* & deorum e & animorum. Hanc nos ſentent iam ſecuti, his ipfis ver- 
ly bis in Conſolatione hec expreſimus, ch. 26, And then he goes on, 
— c. 27. to tepeat thole his own Words, which your Lordſhip has 
lo- quoted out of him, wherein he had attirmed, in his Treatiſe de Con- 
ler olatione, the Soul not to have irs Otiginal trom the Earth, or mixed 
an or made of any Thing Earthly ; but had ſaid, Singularis eſt i itur 
— . mm natura & vis auimi ſejuncta ab his uſfitatis notiſque naturis: 
in hereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſ- 
di- ſentia ; which being unmixed, being that of which the Gods and 
lee Souls conſiſled, he calls it divinum celeſte, and concludes it eter- 
all nal, it being as he ſpeaks, Sejuncta ab omni mortali concretione. From 
he which it is clear, That in all his Enquiry about the Subilance of 
yl- the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four Elements, or 
rial Ariſtotle's. Quinta Eſſentia, to look tor it, In all which there is no- 
thing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary, 
the He was willing to believe (as good and wile Men have always 
. been) that the Soul was immortal ; but for that tis plain he ne- 
bot ver thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern People do, wh 
he believe the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, 
10 no Conception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what à very 
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| cConſiderable and judicious Author ſays “ in the 
* Loubre Caſe. No Opinion, ſays he, has been 65 univerſally 
du Royaume received as that of the Immortality of the Soul; but its 
de Siam, T. 1. Immateriality is a Truth the Know! edg whereof has not 
C.19. §. 4 ſpread ſo far. And indeed it is extremely difficult to let 
into the Mind of a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. 
This the Miſfionaries, who have been longeſt among them, ars poſitive in. 
All the Pagans of the Eaſt do truly believe, That there remains ſomething 
! a Man after his Death, which ſubſifts independently and ſeparately 
rom his Body. But wp by: avg” wv and Figure to that which remains, 
and attribute to it all the ſame Members, all the ſame Subſtances, both 
folid and liquid, which your Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe 
that the Souls ave of a Matter ſubtle enough to eſcape being ſeen or 
handled. Such were the Shades and the Manes of the Greeks and 
the Romans. And tis by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to rhoſe 
of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Enèas knew Palinurus, Dido and 
Anchiſes in the other World. | | 
This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thole Paris 
for his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Sto- 
ries, collected by Chance, when he returned : But one choſen for 
the purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire 
into the Singularities of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted him- 
ſelf of the Commiſſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, 
that had we but an Account of other Countrries of the Eaſt, as he 
has given us of this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we 
d be much better acquainted than we are, with the Manners, 
Notions and Religions of that part of the World, inhabited by 


civilized Nations, who want neither good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of 


Reaſon, tho* not caſt into the Mould of the Logick and Philoſo- 
phy of our Schools. 
ut, to return. to Cicero, tis plain, That in his Enquiries about 
the Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. Thus the 
Expreſſions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, e- 
vigently ſhew, For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men 
and Women aſcend into Heaven; of others that they remained 
bete on Earth, c 12. That the Soul is hot and warms the Body: 
That at irs leaving the Body it penetrates and divides, and breaks 
thro” our thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region 
F Fire, and aſcends. no farther, the equality of Warmth and 
eight making that irs prope? place, where it is nouriſhed and 
Tuſtained with the ſame Things, whetewith the Stars are nouriſhed 
and ſuitained, and that by the Convenience of its Neighbourhood it 
Wall there have aCiearer View and fuller Knowledg of the Heaven- 
ly Bod ies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this height ſhall have a 
pleaſaut aud fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſiti- 
on of whole Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. That 
it is hard to determine what Confotmat ion, Size and Place, the Soul 
has in the Budy : That it is too ſubtle to be ſeen: Thar it js in the 
Human Body as in an Houle or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All 
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which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he whous'd em 
had not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from theldea of the Soul. 

It way perhaps be replied, That a great part of this which we 
find in chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would 
have the Soul to be Anima inflammata, inflamed Air. I grant it. But 
it is alſo to be obſerved, That in this 19th, and the two follow- 
ing Chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, That 
ſo material a Thing as inflamed Air may think. 

That Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this ; Cicero was willing to 
believe the Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the nature of 
the Soul it ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Cer- 
tainty of it, he found himſelf at a Loſs, He confeſſed he knew 
not what the Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, he 
argues, c. 2. was no Reaſon to conclude it was not. And there» 
upon he proceeds to the Repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th 
Book de Repub. concerning the Soul. The Argument, which bor- 
rowed from Plato, he there makes uſe of, if it have any force in it, 
not only proves the Soul to be immortal, but more than, I think, 
your Lordſhip will allow to be true: For it proves it to be eter- 
nal, and without beginning, as without end, Negue nata certa eff, 
& 8terua eſt, yp he. | 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Saul he concludes right, That 
it is of divine Original : But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at 
the End of this Diſcqurſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well 
as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Igno- 
rance, what it is; Auima ſit aninuu, ig niſve, neſcio; nec me pudet ut 
iſtos, fateri neſcive quod neſciam, Illud, ſi ulla alia de re obſcura affirmars 
Seh tue * ig ni⸗ fit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 2.5» 

that all the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, 
That he was confident there was ſomething Divine in it, i. e. there 
were Faculties in the Soul that could not reſult from the Nature 
of Matter, but muſt have their Original from a Divine Power ; 
but yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, he acknowledg- 
ed might be placed in Breath or Fire, which your Lordſhip will not 
deny to be material Subſtances, So that all thoſe Divine Quali- 
ties, which he ſo much and juſtly extols in the Soul, led him 
not, as appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt Thought of Immate- 
riality. This is Demonſtration, That he built *em not upon an 
Excluiton of Materiality out of the Soul ; for he avowedly pro- 
felles he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this Thinks 
ing Thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Sub- 
nce of the Soul it ſelf, he ſtuck in Air or Fire, or 43ſtotle's Quin» 
ta Eſſentia ; for beyond thoſe tis evident he went not. 

But with all his Proofs out of Plato, ro whoſe Authority he 

defers ſo much, with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and 
reat Parts could furniſh him with for the Immortality of the 
oul, he was fo little ſatisfy'd, fo far from being certain, fo far 
from any Thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 


and over again profeſſes his Iguorance and Doubt of it, In 1 
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Beginning he enuwerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſophers, 
Wich he had well ſludied, about it: And then full of Uncertainty 
_ Tays, Harum Sententiarum que vera fit, Dew aliquis videret, qua ve i 
 fimillima magna queſtio, e. 11. And towards the latter end, having 
| one them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
_ | he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, 
| nor what to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, us intuens non- 

| ; 

! 
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nunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi dil gent iam omuti- 
Þ "mus, Itague dubitans, circumſpetans, haſitaus multa adverſa rever- 
tem tanquam in rate in mar! immenſe, noſtra vebitur oratio, c. zo. 
And to conclude this Argument, when the Perſon he introduces 
BR as difcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolved to keep firm to 
| the Belief ot the Immortality: Tully anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id qui- 
| dem, et ſi mhil animis oportet confidere : movemur enim ſape aliguo acute 
* eoncluſo, labamus, mutamuſque ſentent iam clarioyibus etiam in rebus ; 
in his eft enim aliqua obſcuritas. 
bk: 80 unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, 
That rho* the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſome 
uncertain hopes of a future State; yet Human Reaſon could attain 
to no Clearneſs, nor Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS 
R CHRIST alone who had brought Life and Immortali - 
* Tim. 1.10, 7 to light, thro” the Goſpel x. Tho' we are now told, 
e Sack hd hat to own the Inability of natural Reaſon to bring 
Immortality to light, or which paſſes for the ſame, to own Princi- 
ples upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and as tis urged 
= conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved, 
| "does leſſen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which [ESUS 
; CHRIST alone has brought to Light, and which conſequently the 
| - Scripture aſlures us is eltabliſhed and made certain only by Reve- 
lation. This would not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange from thoſe 
who are juſtly complained of, for flighting the Revelation of the 
-Golpe), aud therefore would not be much regarded, if they ſhould 
contradict fo pla in a Text of Scripture, in favour of their all- ſuffi- 
"cient Reaſon : But what uſe the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Tnfideli- 
zy, in an Age ſo much ſuſpected by your Lordſhip,may make of what 
"comes from-one of your great Authority and Learning, may de- 
"ſerve your Conſideration. | | | 
And thus my Lord, I hope I haveſatisfied you concerning Cicero's 
Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; 
"which, tho? I eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger 
to, yet I humbly conceive you have not ſhewn (and upon a caretul 
"peruſal of that Treatiſe again, I think I may boldly ſay you cannot 
ew) one Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tui 
of the Souls Immateriality, or its being an immaterial Subſtance. 
» x Ant From what you bring out of Virgil your Lordſhip 
Te Anl. p. & concludes, That he mo more than Cicero does me any 
62, 63. kindneſs in this Matter, being both Aſſerters of the Soul's 
Immortality. .. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Soul's Im- 
a . according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of — 
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Immortality, which I am no leſs an Aſſerter of than either of 'em. 
Cicero and Vigil, do me all the Kindneſs I deſired of them in this 
Matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 
Spiritus to the Soul of Man, wichour any thought 

of its Immateriality ; and this the Verſes you your * neid. 4. 
ſelf bring out of Virgil, * 383. 


Et cum frigida mors anime deduxerit artus. 
Omnibus, umbra locis adero, dabis improbe pœnas. 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his th Book; and for 


this Monfteur de la Loubre ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words a- 


bove let down out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe 
amongſt the Heathens of our Days, as well as Virgil and others a- 
mongit the ancient Greeks and Romans, who thought the Souls or 
Ghoſts of Men departed, did not die with the Body, without 
Thinking them to be perf 


YowrLordſhip's FAnſwer concerning what is ſaid, 
Eecleſ. 13. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the + 1. Anl. 
Soul to be immortal, which was not what I queſti- p. 64, 65. 
oned : All that | quoted that place for, was to ſhew, 
that Spirit in Engliſh might properly be 2 to the Soul, with- 
out any Notion of its Immateriality, as T1\ was by Solomon, which 
whether he thought the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little 
appear in that Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and 
ealls together, as he does, But tarther, what I contended for, is 
evident from that place, in that the Word Spirit is there applied, 
by our Tranſlators, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip 1 
think does not rank amongſt the immaterial, and nay Wk, im- 
mortal Spirits, tho* they have Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
But you ſay,*1f the Soul be not of it ſelf a free think- 
ing Subſtance, ou do not fee what Foundation there is in *1,Anf. p.6s. 
Nature for a Day of Judgment. Anſ. Tho' the Heathen 


World did not of old, nor do to this day, ſee a Foundation in Na- 


ture for a Day of Fudgment ; yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a Foundation for a Day of Judg- 
ment, becauſe God has poſirively declared it; tho* God has not 
by that Revelation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; 
nor has any where ſaid, That the Soul of it ſelf is a free Agent. 
Wnatſoever any created Subſtance is, it is not of it felf, but is by 
the good Pleaſure of its Creator : Whatever degrees of Perfection it 
has, it has from the bountiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in 
a natural, as well as a ſpiritual Senſe, what St. Paul 
lays, * Not that we are ſufficient of our ſelves to think * 2 Cor. 3. 5. 
any thing- as of our ſelves, but our ſufficiency is of God. 

Bur your Lordſhip, as I gueſs, by your following Words, would 


argue, That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; where- 
by I ſuppoſe you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how 
z ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, Nop, or change its own — 
PRES a 


ectly immaterial ; the latter being much 
more incomprehenſible to them than the former. 
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Fo which give me leave to anſwer, That when you can make it 
canceivable, how any created, finite, dependent Subſtance can 
move it lelf, or alter or ſtop its own Motion, which it muſt to be a 
free Agent; 8 5 you will find it no harder for God to beſtow 
| this Power on a ſolid, than an unſolid created Sub- 
* Tvſculan ſtance. Tully,in the place above-quored, * could not 
Queilian, conceive this Power to be in any thing, but what 
L. 1. C. 23. was from Eternity; Cum pateat gitur aternum id eſſe 
guod ſeipſum moveat- quis eft qui hanc naturam animis 
ſc tributam neget ? But tho? you cannot ſee how any created Sub- 
ance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be 4 free Agent, (Pardon me, my 
Lord, if 1 put in both, till your Lordſhip 7 to explain it of 
either, and ſhew the manner how either of them can, of it ſeif, 
move it ſelf orany thing elſe) yet 1 do not think, you will ſo far 
deny Men to be fiee Agents, trom the Difficulty there is to ſee how 
they are free Agents, as to doubt whether there be Foundation e- 
nougli for a Day of Judgment. 


it is not for me to judge how fat your Lordſhip's Speculations 


18 xeach ; But find ing in my ſelf nothing to be truer 
* Eccl. 1. 3. than what the wiſe Solomon tells me,“ As rhou knoweſt 
ba not what is the way 7 the Spirit, nor how the Bones do 
ow in the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo thou knoweſt uot the 
orks of God who maketh all Things. I gratefully receive and 1ejoice in 
the Light of Revelation, which ſets we at reſt in many things; the 
manner whereof my poor Reaſon can, by no means make out to me: 
Omnipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no 
Caourradiction,; ſo that I readily belieye whatever God has de- 
clated, tha” my Reaſon find Difficulties in it, which it cannot ma- 
Rer. As in the preſent Caſe, God having revealed that there ſhall 
be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foundation enough to con- 
. clude Men are free-enough to be made anſwerable for their Acti- 
s, «nd to receive according to what they have done, tho' how 
22 is a free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Coinprehenſion. 
8 In anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, 
*C,r4- v. 39. * your Lordſhip asks, + Whether, from theſe Words of 
+.1, Anl. p. our Sauiour, it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appear- 
S ance. I Anſwer, No, nor do I know who grew ſuch 


1 an Inference from them: But it follows, that in 
Appart ions there is ſomething that appears, and that which ap- 
ars is not wholly immaterial; and pet this was properly called 
baia, aud was often looked upon, by thoſe who call'd it gywus 
an Geek, and now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the G holt os 
Soul of one departed, which I humbly conceive juſtifies my uſe of 
the Word Spit, for a Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether ma- 

terial or immaterial. 
= Your Lordſhip ſays, * That I grant, that it cannot 
*1,Apl. p.67. upon thele Principles, be demonſtrated, that the 
Ng 5 ry os Subſtance in us is immaterial: From whence 
Jou conclude, That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are plainly 
| ; : Sen 


e 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipo- 
tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpoſed, a 
Power io perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being, in re- 
ſpect of our Notions, not mach more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to 
it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince we know 
not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Subſtances the 
Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which cannot be 
in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleaſure and Boun- 
ry of the Creator. For I fee no Contradiction in it, that the firſt 
eternal thinking Being, ſhould if he pleaſed, give to certain Sy- 
ſtems of created ſenſleſs Matter, put together as he thinks fir, 
ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought : Though, as L 
think, I bave proved, Lib. 4. Ch, 10. it is no leſs than a Con- 
radiction to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in its own Nature 
void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that Eternal firſt thinking 
Being. What Certainty of Knowledg can any one have that ſome 
Perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. Pleaſure ard Pain, ſhould not be in ſome 
Bodies themſelves, after a certain manner modified and moved, as 
well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, upon the 
Motion of the parts of Body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, be · 
ing able only to ſtrike and effect Body; and Motion, according to 
the utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but 
Motion; ſo that when we allow it to — 2 Pleaſure or Pain, 
or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quir our Reaſon, 
go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good Pleaſure 
of our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has annexed Effects to 
Motion. which we can no way conceive Motion able to produce, 
what Reaſon have we to conclude, thas he could not order them 


as well to be produced in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of 


em, as well as in a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Mat- 
ter can any way operate upon 9 I ſay not this, that I would any way 
leſſen the Belief of the Soul's Immateriality : I am not here ſpeak- 
ing of Probability, but Knowledg ; and I think not only, that it 
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wen up. This being a way of arguing that you often make ule of, 
I have often had Occaſion to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee 
the force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or that Pro- 
poſition cannot upon my Principles be demonſtrared ; Ergo, I grant 
this Propofition to be falſe. That Certainty conſiſts in the Pet- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is 
my ground of Certainty, and till that be given up, my Ground: of 


ſertainty are not given up. | 


1 
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becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce Magiſterial- 
Iy, where we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledg ; 
but alſo, that it is of uſe to us, to diſcern how far our Know- 
ledg does reach: for the State we are at preſent in, not being that 
of Viſion, we mult, in many Things, content our (elves with Faith 
and Probability: and in the preſent Queſtion about the Immateri- 
ality of the Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative 
Certainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of 
Morality and Religion, are well enough ſecured, without Philo- 
ſophical Proofs of the Souls Immaterialtty ; ſince it is evident, that 
he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent 
Beings, and for ſeveral Years continned us in ſuch a State, can and 
will reſtore us to the like State of Senſbility in another World, and 
make vs capable there to receive the Retribution he has deſigned 
xo Men, according to their Doings in this Life. And therefore tis not 
of ſuch mighty Necellity to determine one way or rother, as ſome 
over zealous for, or againſt the Immateriality of the Soul, have 
been forward to make the World believe. Who, either on the 
one ſide, indulging too much their Thoughts immerſed” altogether 
in Matter, can allow no Exiſtence to what is not material: Or, 
who on the other ſide, finding not Cegitation within the natural 
Powers of Matter, examined over and over again, by the utmoſt 
Intention of Mind, have the confidence to conclude, that Omnipo- 
tency it ſe lf cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subſtance 
which has the Modification of Solidity, He that confiders how 
hardly Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcilable to extended 
Matter; of Exiſtence to any thing that hath no Extenſion at all, 
will confeſs, that he is very far from certainly knowing what his 
Soul is. Tis a Point, which ſeems ro me, to be put ont of the 
teach of our Knowledge : And he who will give himſelf leave to 
conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each 
Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find-bis Reaſon able to determine him fixed- 
ty tor or againſt the Soul's Materiality. Since on which fide ſo- 
ever he views it, either as an unextended Subſtance, or as a think- 
ing extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive eitber, will, whiltt 
either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive him to the contrary 
fide. An unfair way which ſome Men take with themſelves : 
| who becauſe of the unconceivableneſsof ſomething they find in one, 
throw themſelves violently into the contrary Hypotheſis, tho' al- 
together as unintelligible to an unbiaſſed Underſtanding, This 
ſerves not only to ſhew the Weakneſs and the e- of our 
 Knowledg, but the inſigniſicant Triumph of ſuch fort of Argu- 
ments, which dra wn from our on Views, may ſatisfy us that we 
can ſind no Cer:ainty on one fide of the Queſtion ; but do not at 
All thereby help us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opioi- 
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on, which, on Examination, will be found clogged with equal 
Difficulties. For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is ir, 
for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, unſurmoun- 
table Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the 
contrary, Which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, 
and as far remote from his Comprehenſion ? "Tis pait controverſy, 
that we have in us ſomething that Thinks ; our very Doubts about 
what it is, confirm the Certaimy of its Being, tho' we muſt con- 
tent our {elves in the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is: And 
tis in vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable 
in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive againſt the Being of any Thing, 


; becauſe we cannot comprebend its Nature. For I would faia 


know what Subſtance exiſts that has not ſomething in it, which 
manifeſtly b ffles our Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee 
and know the Nature and inward Conſtitution of things, how 
much mult they exceed us in Knowledg ? To which if we add 
larger Comprehenſion, which enables them ar one Glance to ſee 
the Connection and Agreement of very many Ideas, and readily 
ſupplies ro them the intermediate Proofs, which we by ſingle and 
flow ſteps, and long poring in the dark, bardly at Jait find out, 
and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted cut ano- 
ther 3 we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happineſs of ſuperior 
Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating Sighr, 
as well as a larger Field of Knowledg, But to return to the Ar- 


ument in Hand, our Knowledg, I ſay, is not only limited to the 


aucity and Imperfections of the Ideas we have, and which we 
employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But how far ir 
reaches ler us now enquire : 

S. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we make How far our 
concerning the Ideas we have, may, as I bave before XKnowledg 
intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four ſorts, veac bes 
vi, Identity, Co exiſtence, Relation, and real Ex- | 
— I ſhall examine bow far our Know ledg extends in each of 

e. 

$. 8. Firſt As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of Fi, ur 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas our intui- Knowledg of 
tiveKnowledy is as far extended as our Ideas themſelves : Identity aud 
and there can be no Idea inthe Mind, which it does Pivefier, as 
not preſently, by an intuitive Know ledg, perceive * 2— IT; 
tobe what it is, and to be different from any other. | 

9 Secondly, As to the ſecond fort, which is the gecondiy. Of 
rd or Diſagreement of our Ideas in Co ex- C- exiſlence a 
iſtence ; in this our Knowledg is very ſhort, tho in very {tle - 
this conſiits the greateſt and moſt material part of way. 
our Knowledg concerning Subitances. For our Ideas 


of 
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of the Species of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, nothing 
but certain Collections of ſimple Idea united in one Subject, and ſo 
co-exilting together: v. g. Our Ideas of Flame is a Body hot, lumi. 
nous, and moving upward ; of Gold, a Body beavy to a certain 
Degree, yellow, malleable, and fufible. Theſe, or ſome ſuch com. 
lex Idea as theſe in Mens Minds, do theſe two Names of the 
ifferent Subſtances, Flame and Gold ftand for. When we would 
know any thing farther concerning thele, or any other ſort of Sub- 
ſtances, what do weenquire but what other Valides or Powers, 
theſe Subſtances, have, or have not? Which is nothing elſe but to 
know, what other ſimple Ideas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe 
that make up that 5 Anh eee ee 
| 10. Ihis weighty and conſiderable a 
3 "wi . ſoever of Human Science, is yet very narrow, 
tween moſt And ſcarce any at all, The Reaſon whereof is, that 
ſimple Ideas the fimple Ideas whereof our complex Ideas of Sub- 
is unknown, | ſtances, are made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch 
as carry With 'em, in their own Nature, no viſible 
neceſſary Connection, or Inconſiſtency with any other fimple Idea, 
whole Coexiſtence with em we 8 inform our ſeltes 0 T 
x . It. The Idea, that our complex ones of Sub- 
Eſpecially of Sb are made , of, and abour wht our Know- 
Qualities, ledg, concerning Subſtances, is moſt employ d, are 
thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities ; which depending 
all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary Qualities of their minute 
and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon them, upon ſomething yer 
more remote from our Comprebenſicn, tis impoſſible we ſhould 
know which have a neceſſary Union or Inconſiſtency one with a- 
nother : For not knowing the Root they ſpring from, not knowing 
what fize, figure, and rexture of Parts they are, on which depend 
and from which reſult choſe Qualiries which make our complex I- 
dea of Gold, tis impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qualities 
reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of the 
inſenſible Parts of Gold; and ſo conſequently mult always co exiſt 
with that complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. 
S. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary 
_ Becauſe al Qpalities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on which 
Conneckion he- depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there. is yet 
tween any ſe. another and more incurable part of Ignorance, 
condary and which ſets us more remote from a certain Knows 
1 : O_o 1 of the Co-exiſtence or Inco-exiſtence (if I may 
3 ſo ſay) of different Idea in the ſame Subject; and 
? that is, that there is no diſcoverable Connection 


between any ſecondary Quality and theſe primary Qualities which it 
| & 13. 


depends on. 
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6. 13. Thar the Size, Figure and Motion, of one Body ſhould 
cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, is 
beyond our Conception : the Separation of the Parrs of one 
Jody upon the intrufon of another; and the Change from Reſt to 
Motion, upon impulſe ; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have 
ſome Connect iom one with another. And if we knew theſe primary 
Qualities of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope, we might be 
able to know a great deal more of thele Opera ions of them one 
upon another: Bur our Minds not being able ro diſcover any Con- 


' neftion berwixt theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, and the Senla- 


tions that are produced in us by them, we can never be able to 
eſtabliſh certain and undoubred Rules, of the Conſequence or Co- 
exiſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, tho we could diſcover the 
Size, Figure or Motion of thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately 
oduce em. We are ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size or 
Motion of Parts produce a yeliow Colour, a (weet Tatte, or a ſharp 
Sound, that we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure, or 
Motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of any 
Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; there is no conceivable Con- 
neftion berwixt the one and the other. 

8 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Idea, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledg,) 
what other Idea are to be found conſtantly joined with that of our 
complex Idea of any Subitance : ſince we neither know the real 
Conftiturion of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do de- 
pend ; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary 
Connection between them, and any of the ſecondary Qualities: which 
is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly know their neceſſary 
Coexiſtence. So that let our complex Idea of any Species of Sub- 
ſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple Ideas 
contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary Co-exiſtence of 
any other Quality wharſoever. Our Knowledg in all thele En- 
quiries, reaches very little farther than our Experience. Indeed 
ſome few of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary Dependence, 
and viſible Connection one with another, as Figure neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes Extenſion ; receiving or communicating Motion by im- 
pulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. Bur though theſe, and perbaps ſome 
other of our Ideas have, yer there are ſo few of them, that bave a 
viſible Conneftion one with another, that we can by Intuition or De- 
monſtr ation, diſcover the Co- exiſtence of very few of the Quali- 
ties are to be found united in Subſtances : and we are left only to 
the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make known to us, what Qualities 
they contain. For of all the Qualities chat are co-exiſtent in any 
Subject, without this Dependence and evident Connection of their 
Ideas one with another, we cannot know certainly any two to 
eo-exiſt any farther, than Experience, by our Senſes, _— e 
us 


* 
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Thus though we ſee the yellow Colour, and upon trial find the ft 
Weight, Malleableneſs, Euſibility, and Eixedneſs, that are united ro 
in a piece of Gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evi- di 
dent Dependence, or neceſſary Connection with the other, we can. al 
not certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the fifth D 
will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe Pt 
the higheſt Probabiliry amounts nor to Certainty ; without which T 
there can be no true Knowledge. For this Co exiſtence can be no tr 
farther known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be percei- le 
ved but either in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation of our by 
Senſes or in general, by the neceſſary Connection of the Ideas themſelves. of 
FS. 15. As to incompatibility or Re to Co ex- W 
Of Repugnan- iſtence, we may know, that any Subject can bave a 
cy to co-exiſt of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one par ticu- W. 
larger. lar at once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, nc 
Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each kind. The Is 
Iike allo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each Senle ; for 0 
whatever cf each kind is preſent in any Subject, excludes all other M 
of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two Smells, or two K 
Colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an p! 
Opall, or the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, two Colours at the in 
lame time ? To which I aniwer, that theſe Bodies, two Eyes diffe- ha 
1ently placed, may at the ſame time afford different Colours: But In 
I rake Liberty alſo to ſay, that two Eyes differenily placed, tis dif- 
ferent Parts of the Object that reflect the Particles of Light : And er 
therefore tis not the ſame part of the Object, and ſo not the very co 
lame Subject, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and Sp 
azure. For tis as impoſſible that the very ſame Particle of any fre 
Body, ſhould at the ſame time differently modify or reflect the 80 
Rays of Light, as that it ſhould bave two different Figures and Bi 
Textures at the ſame time. | ha 


$. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to change 

_ 7 the ſenſible Qualities ot other Bodies, which make 
ers a very liz. à great part of our Enquiries about them, and is 
rle way. no conſiderable branch of our Knowledg ; 1 
| doubt, as to theſe, wherein our Knowledy reaches 
much farther than our Experience; or whether we can come to 
the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be certain that they are 
in any Subject by the Connection with any of thole Ideas, which 
to us make its Eflence. Becaule the Active and Paſſive Powers 
of Bodies, and their Ways of operating, conſiſting in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means come to 
diſcoyer : tis but in very few Caſes, we can be able to perceive 
their Dependence on, or Repugnance to any of thole Ideas. which 
make our coinplex one of that fort of Things, I have here — 

| tan 
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ſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, as that which is thought 
to go fartheſt in an intelligible Explication of the Qualities of 

dies; and I fear the Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce 
able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer 
Diſcovery of the neceſſary Connection and Co-exiſtence of the 


Powers which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral forts of them. 


This at leaſt is certain, that whichever Hypothelis be cleareſt and 
trueſt, (for of that it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knows 
ledg concerning cor poreal Subſtances, will be very little advanced 
by any of them, till we are made (ee, what Qualities and Powers 
of Bodies have a neceſſary Connection or Repugnancy one with another; 
which in the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we know bur to 
a very {mall degree: And, I doubt, whether with thoſe Faculties 
we have, we ſhall ever be able ro carry our general Kuowledg (I ſay 
not particular Experience) in this part much farther. Experience 
is that which in this part we muſt depend on. And it were to be 
wiſhed, that it were more improved. We find the 1 ſome 
Mens generous Pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natural 
Knowledg, And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who 
pretend to it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere 
in their Reports, as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to 
have been; our Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our 
inſight into their Powers and Operations, had been yet much greater. 

$. 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the Pow- Of Spirits yet 
ers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is eaſy ro 8 
conelude, we are much more in the dark in reference to 
Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Idea, but what we draw 
from that of our own, by reflecting on the Operations of our own 
Souls within us, as far as they can come within our Obſervation. 
But how inconſiderable a Rank the Spirits that inhabit our Bodies, 
hol amongſt thoſe various, and poſſibly innumerable, kinds of 


narrower. 


nob'er Beings ; and: how far ſhort they come of the Endowmen's 


and perfect ions of Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of 
Spirits above us, is what by a tranſient hint, in another place, I 
have offered to my Reader's Conſideration. 

$. 18, às to the third ſort of our Knowledg, viz. Thirdiy, Of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas in other Relati- 
any other Relation : This, as it is the largeſt Field ons it is not 
of our Knowledg, ſo it is hard to determine how eaſy to ſay 
far it may extend: Becauſe the Advances that are bow far. 
made in this part of Knowledg, depending on our 
Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew the Relati- 
ons and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co exittence is not conſider- 
ed, tis a hard Matter to tell, when we are at an end of ſuch Diſ- 


| Eovertes ; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is capable of, for 
Vol, IL N : 
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the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement or Diſagree: 
ment of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of Aigebra, can- 
not imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be done by it : and 
what farther Improvements and Helps, advantageous to other 
Parts of Knowledg, the ſagacious Mind of Man may yet find 
our, tis not eaſy io determine. This at leaſt 1 believe, that the 
Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demon- 
ſtration and Knowledg ; and that other, and perhaps more uleful 
parts of Contemplation, would afford us Certainiy, if Vices, Pal. 
ſions, and domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch 


aVCUrs. 

, The Idea of a fo Being, infinite in Power 
pablo of be Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanibip we 
monſtration, are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea of 
F our ſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, be- 
ing ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, 
| _ purſued, 2 ſuch — a our Duty _— — of 
on, as might Morality among ſt the Sciences capable of De- 
monſtration : CT doubt not, but from ſelf· evident Propoſi- 
tions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thole in 
Mathemaricks, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might be made 
out, to any one that will apply himſelf with the lame Indifferency 
and Attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſe Sciences. 
The Relation of other Modes may certainly be perceived, as well as 
thoſe ot Number and Extenſion : And I cannot ſee hy they 
ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were 
thought on to examine, or purſue their Agreement or Dilagree- 
ment. Fhere there is no Property, there is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſi- 
tion as certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid : For the Idea of 
Property, being a Right to any thing ; and the Idea to which the 
Name Injuſtice is given, being the Invaſion or Violation of that 
Right; it is evident, that theſe Idea being thus eſtabliſhed, and 
theſe Names annexed to . can as certainly know this Pro- 
poſition to be true, as that a Triangle bas three Angles equal to 
| Iwo right ones. Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty: The 
Idea of Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon cer- 
tain Rules or Laws, which * Conformity to them; and the 
Idea of abſolute Li being for any one to do whatever he plea · 
ſes ; I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of this Propo- 

fition , as of any in the Mathewaticks. 
Two Things have made mo- S. 19. Thar which in this reſpect 
741 Ideas thought uncapable of bas us the Advantage to the Ida 
Demonſtration. Their Com- of Quantity, and made em thought 


lexedneſs, and want of ſenſi» more capable of Certainty and De- 
le Repreſent atians. moaſtration, is, 

| Fist, That they can be ſer down and 

te 
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repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which have a greater and nearer 


Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds whatſoever. 
Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, and 
not liable ro the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Significa- 
tion. An Angle, Circle or Square, drawn in Lines, lies open to 
the view, and cannot be miſtaken : Ir remains unchangeable, and 
may at leiſure be conſidered and examined, and the Demonſtration 
be reviſed, and all the Parts of it may be gone over more than 
once, without any danger of the leatt change in the Ideas. This 
cannot be thus done in moral Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down ; we have nothing 
but Words to expreſs them by; which though, when written, they 
remain the ſame, yet the Ideas they ſtand for, may change in the 
ſame Man ; and *us very ſeldom, that they are not different in 
different Per ſons. 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, That moral Ideas ate commonly more complex than 
thoſe of the Figures ordinarily confidered ia Mathematicks. From 
whence theſe two Inconveniences follow. Firſt, That their Names 
are of more uncertain Signi fication, the precite Collection of ſim- 

le Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo the 

ign, that is uſed for them in Communication always, and in Think- 
ing often, does not ſteddily carry With it the ſame Idea. Upon 
which the ſame Diſorder, Conſuſion and Error follows, as would 
if a Man, going to demonſtrate lomething ot an Hepragon, ſhould in 
the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the Angles, or by 
over fight make the Figure with one Angle more than the Name 
ordinarily imported, or be intended it ſhould, when at firtt be 
thought of bis Demonſtration. This often happens, and is bardly 
avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where the ſame Name be- 
ing rerained, one Angle, i. e. one ſimple Idea is left out or put is, 
the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame Name (more at one time 
than ane her. Secondly, From the Comple xedneſs of theſe moral 
Ideas there follows another Inconvenience, (viz.) that the Mind can- 
not eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, fo exactly and per» 
ſectly, as is neceſſary in the Examivatiou of the Habitudes and 
Correipondencies, Agreements or Diiagreements, of ſeveral of 
them one with another ; eſpecially where it is ro be judged of by 
long Deductions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 
Ideas, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement or two remote ones. 

The great help againit this, which Matbematicians find in Dia- 
grams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughrs, 
ts very apparent, and the Memory would often have great Diffi- 
culty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went 
oyer the parts of them, * ſtep, to examine their ſeveral 
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Correſpondencies : And though in caſting up a long Sum, either 
in Addition, Multiplication or Diviſion, every part be only a Pro- 
greſſion of the Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas, and conſi- 
dering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and the Reſolution of 
the ion be nothing bur the Reſult of the whole, made up 
of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception ; 
yet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by Marks, whoſe pre- 
ciſe Significations are known, and by Marks that laft and re- 
main in view when the Memory had let them go, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different Ideas in Mind, with- 
ont confounding, or letting lip ſome Parts of the Reckoning, 
and thereby waking all our 8 about it uſeleſs. In which 
Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind at all to perceive 
the Agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities 
or Proportions : That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own 
Ideas of the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters 
are helps to the Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas 
about which the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man way 
know how far his intuitive Knowledg, in ſurveying ſeveral of the 
Particulars, has proceeded ; that fo he may without Confuſion, 
mu ro What is yet unknown, and at laſt have in one view be- 
him the Reſult of 75 his n — 09h 

: §. 20, One part of theſe-Diſadvantages in moral 

8 Dad. Ideas, which — made them be — not capable 
. of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be reme- 
died by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection of 
fimple Ideat, which every Term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the 
Terms ſteadih and conſtantly for that preciſe Collection. And what 
Methods Algebra, or ſomething of that kind may hereafter ſuggeſt, to 
remove the other Difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Confident I aw, 
that if Men would in the ſame Method, and with the ſame Indiffe- 
rency, ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they 
would find em to have a {tronger Connection one with anc» er, and 
a more neceſſary Conſequence od our clear and diſtinct Idea, and 
to come nearer perfect Demonſtration, than is commonly imagined. 
But much of this is not to be expected, wbilſt the deſire of Eſteem, 
Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the well endowed Opinions in 
Faſhion,and then ſeek Arguments, either to make good their Beauty, 
or varniſh over and cover their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beau- 
riful to the Eye, as Truth is to the Mind; nothing ſo deformed and 
irreconcilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. For though many a 
Man can with Satisfaction enough own no very handſome Wife in 
his Boſom ; yer who is bold enough openly to avow, chat he has 
| ſed a Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a thing as 
@Lye? Whilit the Parties of Men cram their Teners * all 
| | ens 
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Mens Throars, whom they can ger into their Power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and will 
not ler Truttb have Farr play in the World, nor Men the Liberty 
to (earch after it; What Improvements can be expected of this 
kind 2 What greater Light can be hoped for in the moral Sciences? 
The ſubject part of Mankind, in moſt Places, might, inſtead 
thereol, with Ez yptian Bondage, expect tian Darkneſs, were 
not the Candle of the Lord fer up by himſelt in Mens Minds, which 
it 4 impoſſible tor the Breath or Power of Man wholly to extin- 
ml. F 
2 21. As to the fourth fort of our Knowledg, 
vid of the real actual Exiſtence of Things, we have 22 of 
an intuitive Knowledg of our own Exiſtence ; a real Ex! * 
demonſtrative Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a God ; ”*. N ws 
of the Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we bave no o- . our 
ther but a ſenſitive Knowledg, which extends not : Bemon- 
beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes. ö ftrative 0 
$. 22, Our Knowledg being fo narrow, as I God's; ſenſible 
have ſhewed, it will, perbaps, give us ſome Light of ſome few o- 
into the preſent State of our Minds, if we look a ther Things 
lutle into the dark fide, and take a view of our Ig- Our In- 
norance : which being infinitely larger than our rance great. 
Knowledg, may ſerve much to the quieting of Diſ- ; 
putes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledg ; if diſcovering how 
far we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, we confine our Thoughts 
Within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are within the 
reach of our Underſtandings, and launch nor out into that Abyſs of 
Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive 
any thing,) out of a Preſumprion, that nothing is beyond our 
Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfy d of the Folly of ſuch a Conceir, 
we need not go far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the 
firſt place, that be need not Teek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance. 
he meaneſt and moſt obvious Things that come in our way, 
have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot Te into. 
The cleareſt and moſſ enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men, 
find themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Matter. 
We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider the Cauſes 
of our Ignorance, which from what has been (aid, I ſuppoſe, will be 
found to be chiefly theſe three: 
Fiſt, Want of Ideas. | 
Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection bet veen the Ice 


| we have. 


Thirdy, Want of tracing and examing our Idea, 


Na 8 257 
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$ 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and thoſe 
Fiuſt, One not a ic, that we are ignorant of for want of I. 
Cauſe of it, dee. 
want of Ideas. Firſt, All the ſimple Ideas we have are confined (as 
—_— l have ſhe vn) to thole we receive frum corpor eal 
& _ of, Objects by Senſation, and from the Op rations of our 
ye ſuch as ar, own Minis as the Objects of Reflect ion. But how 
ricularly ? we much theſe few and narrow Inlets are diſproporti- 
1 onate to the vaſt whole Extent of all Beings, will 
not be hard to perſuade thoſe who are not ſo foo liſh 
as to think their Span the Meaſure of all Things. What other 
ſimple Idea: tis poſſible the Creatures in other Paris of the Univerſe 
may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties more or per- 
fecter, tban we have, or different from ours. tis not for us to deter. 
mine: Bur to ſay or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we cnnceive 
nothing of em, is no better an Argument than if a blind Man 
Jhould be pofitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as Sigbt and 
Colours, becauſe be had no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, 
not could by any means frame to himſelf any Notions about 
Seeing. The Ignorance and Darkneis that is in us, no more 
hinders nor confines the Knowledg that is in others, than the 


blindneſs of a Mole is an 8 aga inlt the quick ſighrednels 


of an Eagle. He that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodneis of the Creator of all Things will find Reaſon to think 
it was not all laid out upon fo inconſderable, mean and impo- 
tent a Creature, as he will find Man to be; who in all probability, 
is one of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties 


therefore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 


ture and inmoſt Conſtitutiom of Things; what Ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours, we know not, This we 


+ know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Views of 


them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more 
perfect. And we may be convinced that the Ideas, we can arrain 
to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Things themſelves, 
when a poſitive clear diſtinct one of Subſtance it ſelf, which is the 
Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. But want of Ideas 
of this, kind being a Part as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, can- 
not be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, 
rbat the intelleCtual and ſenũble World, are in this perſectly alike ; 
That that part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no Proporti- 
on with what we ſee not; and whatſoever we can reach with our 
Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, is but a Point, almoſt 
nothing, in Compariſon of the reſt. | 

Becauſe of F. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Igno- 


their Kemote= Trance, is the want of Ideas we are capable of. As 


Refs ; or, the want of Ideas, which our Faculties ate not able 
, A n to 
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ſelves, 
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to give us, ſhurs vs wholly from thoſe views of Things which tis 
reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter than we have, of which 
we know nothing; ſo the want of Ideas, I now ſpeak of, keeps 
us in Ignorance of Things we conceive capable of being known 
to us. Bulk, Figure and Motion, we have Idea of, But though 
we are not Without Ideas of theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in 
gene al, yet not knowing what is the particular Bulk, Figure and 
Mu ion of the greateſt part of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are 
ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operations, 
wuereby the Effects, which we daily fee, are prod Theſe 
are hid from us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others 
by being too minute. When we confider the vaſt Diſtance of the 
known and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of the 
imincnſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Igno- 
rance. What are the particular Fabricks of the great Maſſes of 
Mauer, which make up the whole ſtupendious Frame of Corporeal 
Beings ; how far they are extended. what is their Motion, and how 
cominued, or communicated ; and what Influence they bave one up- 
on another, are Contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts 
loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our Contemplation, and confing our 
Thoughts to this litle Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and 
the groſſer Maſſes of Matter, that vitibly-move about it, what ſeveral 
ſoris ol Vegetables, Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, in- 
finitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there pro- 
bably be in the other Planets to tbe Knowledg of which even of their 
outward Figures and Paris, we can no way attain, wbilſt we are con- 
fined to this Parth, there being no natural Means either by Senſation 
or Reflection to convey their certain Idea into our Minds ? They are 
out of the reach of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledge: and what ſorts 
of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe Manſions comain in them, we 
cannot ſo ack as guy ag leſs bave clear 2 Idea of em. 
$. 25. If a great, nay far the greateſt part oft 

ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in the Univerſe, hops our 0 _ 2 
Notice by their Remoreneſs, there are others that neſs, 

are no leſs concealed from us by their Minuteneſs. 
Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being tbe active Parts of Matter, and 
the great Inftruments of Nature, on which d not only all 
their ſecondary Qualities, bur alſo moſt of their natural Operati- 


ons, our want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of their primary Qualities, 
keeps us in an incurable 1 


nce of what we deſire ro know 


about them. I doubt not but if we could diſcover the Figure, 
Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute Conſtituent Parts of any 
two Bodies, we ſhould know without Trial ſeveral of their Opera- 
tions I” FLA of a Square, 

| N 4 or 
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or a Triangle. Did we know the mechanical Affections of the 
Particles of Rhubarb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watch- 
maker « oes thoſe of a Watch, whereby it performs its Opera ions, 
and of a File which by rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any 
of the Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb 
will purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man fleep, as well as 
a Warch-maker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Balance 
will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed; or that ſome 
ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine would quite 
loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The diſſolving of 
Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua Regia, and not Vice Verſa, 
would be then perhaps no more difficult ro know, than it is to a 
Smith to underſtand why the turning of one Key will open a Lock, 
and nor the turning of another. Bur whilſt we are deſtitute of Sen- 
ſes acute enough to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to 
give us Ideas of their mechanical Aﬀections, we muſt be content to 
be ignorant of their Properties and Ways of Operation; nor can 
we be aſſured about them any farther than ſome few Trials we 
make are able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another 
time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledg 
of univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fact. 

We \ ho $ 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
Science of how far ſoever Human Induftry may advance 
Bales. uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical things, 
| + ++ ” ſoientifical will itill be out of our reach; becauſe 
we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which 
are neareſt to us, and molt under our command. Thoſe which 
we have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and we think our 
ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have bur very imperfect and 
incompleat Ideas of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſeveral forts of Bodies, 
that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, we may 
have: but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any one 
amongſt them. And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for 
common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we 
are not capable of ſcientifical Knowledg ; nor ſhall ever be able to 
diſcover general, initructive, unqueſtionable Traths concerning 
them. Certainty and Demonſtration, are Things we muſt not, in 
theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, and 
Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we bave as clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle: 
Bur having no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the 
minute Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which 
we would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they will 
produce; nor when we ſee thoſe Effects, can * 
; #5 : : , +» EY - | þ ” x . m 
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ward Shapes or the ſenſible and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. 


Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual World; a greater cer - 


certain Information, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, 


Man, that confiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But 


Pbſervation and Experiment: which, ha- narrow and confined 
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much leſs know, their manner of Production. Thus having no Ideas 
of the particular mechanical Aﬀection of the minute Parts of Bodies, 
that are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of their Con- 
ſtitutions, Powers, and Operations: and of Bodies more remote, 
we are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their very out- 


5. 27. This at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how diſ- 
proportionate our Knowlſedg is to the whole ex. 
rent even of material Beings ; to which, if we add 
the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that may be, 
and probably are, which ate yet more remote from our Know- 
ledg, whereof we bave no Cognizance, nor can frame to our 
ſelves any diſtinct Ideas of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we ſhall 
find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable 


Much leſs 
of Spirits. 


tainly, and more beautiful World than the material. For batin 

ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo call them, ſuperficial Ideas, 
of Spirit, which by Reflection we get of our own, and from thence, 
the beſt we can collect, of the Father of all Spirits, the eternal 
independent Author of em and vs, and all Things; we have no 


but by Revelation. Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our 
Diſcovery : And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof tis likely there 
are more Orders than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things where- 
of our natural Faculties give us no certain account at all. That 
there are Minds, and thinking Beings in other Men as well as him- 
ſelf, every Man bas a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, to 
be ſatisfied: And the Knowledg of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a 


that there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
GOD, who is · there, that by his own Search and Ability can come 
to know ? Much leſs have we diſtinct Ideas of their different 
Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, 
wherein they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 
therefore in what concerns their different Species and Properties, 
we are under an abſolute Ignorance. 

$. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the Subſtan- 
tial Beings, that are in the Univerſe, the want of Secondly, 
Ideas leave open to our Knowledg, we have ſeen. In Wc 2 
the next place, another Cauſe of 3 no leſs Aion , aa 
Moment, is a want of à diſcoverable Connection, be- een Ideas 
tween thoſe Ideas we have. For wherever we want „ have. 
that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and 
certain Knowledg ; and are, as in the former Caſe, left only to 
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ic is, how far from general Knowledg, we need not be told. 1 
ſhall give ſome few Inftances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and 
fo leave it. Tis evident that the Bulk, Figure and Motion of 
ſeveral Bodies about us, produce in us ſeveral Senſations, as of 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Pleaſure and Pain, Sc. Theſe 
mechanical Aﬀections of Bodies, having no Afﬀinity at all with 
thoſe Ideas they produce in us, (there being no conceivable Conne. 
ion between any impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Percep- 
tion of a Colour or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can 
have no diſtindt Knowledge of ſuch Operaiiqns beyond our Ex- 
rience ; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Ef- 
fects produced by the Appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, 
which perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprebengons. As rhe Ideas of ſen- 
fible. ſecondary Qualines, which we bave in our Minds, can, by 
us, be no way deducd from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpon- 
dence or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary 
Qualities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo 
on the other fide, tbe Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies 
is as unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our idea, as how any 
Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind, That it is ſo, if 
E xperience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the Things 
themſelves would never be able, in the leaft, ro diſcover to us. 
"Theſe, and the like, tho' they have a conſtant and regular Conne- 
ction, in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet that Connection being 
not diſcoserable in the Ideas themſelves, which appearing to have no 
neceſſary dependance one on another, we can attribute their Con- 
nection to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All- wiſe Agent, who bas made em to be, and to operate as they do, 
in a Way wholly above our weak Underſtandings to conceive. 
e 8. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Rela- 
1 5 * tions, Habitudes and Connections, ſo viſibly inclu- 
ded in the Nature of the Idea themſelves, that we cannot conceive 
em ſeparable from em, by any Power whatſoever. And in ibeſe 
only, we are capable of certain and univerſal! Knowledg, Thus 
the Idea of a right-lined Triangle neceſſarily carries within it an 
Equality of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this 
Relation, this Connection of theſe two Idea, to be poſſibly muta- 
ble, or to depend on any arbitrary Power, which of choice made 
© it thus, or could make ir otherwiſe. But the Coherence and Comi- 
nuity of the Parts of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of 
Colours and Sounds, Sc. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the origi- 
nal Rules and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we 
can diſcover no natural Connection with any Ideas we have, we 
cannot bur aſcribe em to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure K 
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the Wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, the future Scare of this Globe cf Earth, and 
ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged io depend 
wholly on the Determination cf a free Agent. The Things that, 
as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law ſer em; but yet by 
a Law that we know not: Whereby, tho' Cauſes work ſteadily, 
and Effects conſtantly flow from them, yer their Conne#ions and 
Dependencies being not diſcoverable in our Ideas, we can have but 
an experimental Knowledg of em. From all which 'tis eaſy io 

ceive, what a Darkneſs we are involved in, bow little tis of 
Being and the things that are, that we are capable to know. Ard 
therefore we ſhall do no Injury to our Knowledg when we mo- 
deſtly think with our ſelves, that we are ſo far from being able to 
comprehend the whole Narure of the Univerſe, and all the things, 
contained in ir, that we are not capable of a — — Knowledg 
of the Bodies that are about us, and make a part of us: Concern- 
ing their ſecondary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have 
no univerſal Certainty, Several Effects come every Day within the 
Notice of our Senſes, of which we bave fo far ſenſitive Knowleds : 
But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their Production, for t 
wo foregoing Reaſons, we mult be content to be ignorant of, In 
theſe we can go no farther than particular Experience informs us of 
watter of Fact, and by Analogy to gueſs what Effects the like 
Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to produce, But as to a perfect 
Science of natural Bodies, (not to mention ſpiritual Beings) we 
are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that 1 
8 e * to 4 ” _ 

O. Thirdly, e we have adequate Ideas, ... 
* — is a certain and diſcoverable Con- 72741, Want 
nection between them, yer we are often ignorant, 14 
for want of tracing thoſe Ideas which we bave, r | 
may have; and for want of finding out thoſe in ermediate Ideas, 
which may ſhew us, what Habiude of Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant 


of mathematical Truths, not out of any Imperfection of their 


Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things themſelves, but for want 


of Applicarion in R examining, and by due Ways com- 
paring thoſe Ideas. That which bas molt contributed to hinder 
the due #racing of our Ideas, and finding out their Relations, and 
Agreements or Diſagreements one with another, has been, I ſup- 
poſe, the ill uſe of Fords. Ir is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever 
truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick 
only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Significations. Ma- 
thematicians abſtracting their Thougbts from Names, and ac- 
5 5  _  cuſtoming 
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cuſteming themſelves to ſet before their Minds the Ideas then. 
ſelves that they would conſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, 
bave avoided thereby a great part of that Perplexity, Puddering, 
and Confuſion, which has fo much hindred Mens Progreſs in other 
Parts of Knowledg. For whilit they ſtick in Words of vndeter- 
mined and uncertain Signification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh 
True from Falle, Certain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Incon- 
fittenr, in their own Opinions. This having been the Fate or Mis. 
fortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe brought 
into the Stock of real Knowledg, bas been very little, in Proporti- 
on to the Schools, Diſputes and Writings, the World has been 
filled with; whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of 
Words, knew not whereabouts they were, how far their Diſcove. 
ries were advanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the ge- 
neral Stock of Knowledg. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries of the 
material, done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, in- 
volved in all the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful Ways of talk- 
ing, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and 
Stories of Zones and Tydes, multiplied and diſputed; nay, Ships 
built, and Fleets ſer out, would never have taught us the Way 
beyond the Line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much un- 
known, as when it was declared Hereſy to bold there were any, 
Bur having ſpoken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs 
uſe that is commonly made of them, I ſhall not fay any thing 
more of it here. | | | 
5. 31, Hitberto we have examined the Extent of 

tent in re- | our Knowledg, in reſpect of the ſeverol forts of 
pet of Um- Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, in 
verſality,  . reſpett of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be 
PORN. conſidered: and in this regard, our Knowledg fol- 
lows the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe A- 
88 or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowlegd is univerſal. 
whar is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of every par- 
ticular thing, in whom that Eſſence, i e. that abſtraF Idea is to be 
found : and what is once known of ſuch Ideas, will be perpetually 
and for ever true. So that as to all general Knowledg, we muſt 
ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and tis only the exami- 
ning of our own Ideas that furniſheth us with that. Truths belong- 
ing to Eſſences of Things, (that is, to 4lſtract Ideas) are eternal, 
and are to be found our by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſen- 
ces: as the Exiſfence of Things is to be known only from Experi- 
ence. But having more to ſay of this in the Chapters where 1 ſhall 
ſpeak of general and real Kno ledg, this may here ſuffice as to the 
Unirerſality of our Knowledg in general, | 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Reality of Knowledg. 
81. Doubt not but my Reader by this time may . 
be apt to think, that I have been all this _ 
while only building a Caſtle in the Air; led la- 


and be ready 10 ſay to me, To what purpoſe all 1 Je al bee 


this tir? Knowledg, ſay you, is only the Percep- Vie 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own g 
Ideas : but who knows what thoſe Ideas may be ? Is there any thing 
ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Mens Brains? Where is 
the Head that has no Chimera's init ? Or if there be a ſober and a 
wile Man, what difference will there be, by your Rules, between 
his Knowledge, and that of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the 
World ? They both bave their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement 
and Diſagreement one with another. If there be any difference 
between them, the Advantage will be on the warm-beaded Man's 
fide, as having the more Ideas, and the more lively. And ſo, by 
your Rules, he will be the more knowing, If it be true, that all 
Knowledg lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Dila- 
eement of our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the 
28 of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. Lis no 
matter how Things are; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of 
his own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
Certainty. Such Caltles in the Air, will be as firong Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. Tbat an Harpy is not 
a Cemaur, is by this way as certain Knowledg, and as much a 
Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 

But of what uſe is all this fine Knowleds of Mens own Imazinations, 
to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things? It matters not 
what Mens Fancies are, tis the Knowledg of Things that is only io 
be prized : tis this alone gives a Value to our Realonings, and 
Preference ro one Man's Knowledg over another's, that it is of 
Things as they really are, and not of Dreams and Fancies, 

C 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledg - Anſwer. Not 
of our Ideas terminate in them and reach no farther, 60 * be d 
where there is ſomething farther intended, our moſt 47% with 
ſerious Thoughts will be of litile more uſe, than the Thing. 
Reveries of a crazy Brain ; and the Trutbs builr 
thereon of no more weight, than tbe Diſcourſes of a Man, who ſees 
Things cleacly in a Dream, and with great Aſſurance utters them. 
Bur, I hope, before 1 have done, to make it evident, that this way 
of Certainty, by the Knowledg of our own Ideas, gocs - ws 
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farther than bare Imaginations : and I believe it will appear, that 
all the Certainty of general Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elle, 
Anſwer, Not 8 3. Tis evident, the Miod knows not Things 
ſo,whereldeas immediately, but only by the laterventios of the 
Yee with Ideas it has of em. Our Knowledg therefore is real, 
Things. only ſo far as there is a Conformity between our 
Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what ſhall be 
here the Criterion > How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives nothing 
but its own Ideas, know that they agree wich Things themſelves ? 
This though ut ſeems not to wam Difficulty, yet I think there be two 
forts of Ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree with Things 
4s, Foſt © $ 4. Foft, The firit are ſimple Ideas, which ſince 
41 Apt the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no means 
Ideas do. make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the Product of 
- |  Thipgs operating on the Mind in a natural way, 
and producing therein thoſe Perceptions which by the Wiſdom and 
Will of our er they are ordained and adapted o. From 
whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not Fiftions of our Fancies, 
but the natural and regular Productions of Things without us, 
really operating upon us; and io carry wich them all the Confor. 
miry which is intended; or which our State requires: For they 
repreſent to us Things under thoſe Appearances which they are fi- 
ted to produce in us : whereby we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the 
forts of particular Subſtances. to diſcern the States they are in, and 
ſo to rake em for our Neceffities, and apply em to our Uſes. Thus 
the Idea of W hiteneſs, or Bicrerneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly 
anſwerifg chat Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has 
all the real Conformity ir can, or ought to have, with Thiags with- 
out us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the 
Exiſtence of — is a "ug 5 real Knowledg. bo 
| . $, Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of 
Sn * Subſtances being. Archetypes oi the Mind's own making, 
except of sub. not intended to be the Copirs of any thing, nor re- 
Lance. fer d co the Exiſtence of any thing, as to their Ori- 
ginals, caxnot want any Conformity neceſſary to real 
Knowledg. For that which is nor deſiga'd to repreſent any thing bur 
it (elf, can never be bapable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor mille ad 
us from the true Apprehenſion of any thing, but its Diſlikeneſs to it: 
and ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subltances, are all our complex Ideas. 
Which, as I have ſhew'd in another place, are Combinations of Ide. 
as, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puis togerher, without conli- 
dering any ConneGion they bave in — ve hence ir is, that in 
all theſe ſorts the Ideas themſelves are confidered as the Archety pes, 
and Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are comformaole 
do them. Fo that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that all 
me Knowledg we attain concerning thele Ideas is real, and _ 
ings 
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Things themſelves, Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and 
Pitcourſes of this kind, we intend Things no farther, than as they 
are conformable to dur Ideas. So that in thele, we cannot miſs of 
2 certain and undoubted Reality. 

$. 6. I doubt not bur it will be eaſily granted, 
thar the Knowledg we have of Mathemutical Truths, Hence the 
is not only certain, but real Knowledg ; and not the Reality of Ma- 
bare empty Vitioa of vain infignificant Chimera's of !bemazical 
the Brain: And yer, it we will conſider, we ſhall Kuowledg. 
find that ir is only of our own Ideas. The Mathe- 
maticlan conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a Rect- 
angle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own Mind. For 


. 'tis poſſible he rever found either of em exiſting mathematically, 


i. e. preciſely true, in bis Life. But yet the Knowledg he bas of 
any Truths or Properties belonging to a Circle, or any other ma- 
thematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real 
Things exiſting : becauſe real Things are no farther concerned, nor 
intended ro be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as I bings 
really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea 
of a Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to two right ones ? 
It is true alſo of a Triangle, where-ever it really exits. Whatever 
other Figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that Idea of 
a Triangle in bis Mind, is not at all concerned in ibat Propottion. 
And therefore he is certain of bis Knowledg concerning ſuch Idea, 
is real Knowledg : becauſe intending Things no farther than they 
agree With thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what be knows concerning 
thoſe Figures, when they have barely an Ideal Exiftence in hu 
Mind, will bold true of them alſo, when they have a real Exiſtence 
in Matter; his Conſidera:ion being barely of thoſe Figures, which 
are the ſame, wherever, or however they exiſt. 

5. 7. And hence it follows, that meal Knowledy , , * 
is as capable of real 3 as Mathematicks For — 
Certainty being but the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree» 
ment of our Ideas ; and Demonſtration nothing but the Perception 
of ſuch Agreement, by the Intervention of other Ideas, or Me- 
diums, our moral Idea, as well as mathematical, being Archerypes 
themſelves, and fo adequate, and complete Ideas ; all the Agrec- 
ment, or Diſagreement, which we ſhall find in them, will produce 
real Knowledg, as well as in Mathematica] Figures, 

S. 8. For the attaining of Knowledg and Certain- Exiſteuce not 
ty it is requiſire, that we have determined Ideas: required to 
and to make our Knowledg real, it is requiſite, make it real, 
that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certaiuty of our Knowledg in the Con» 
ſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as it may 
ſeem) to the real Exittence of Things: Since moſt of thoſe Dil- 


courles 
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courſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the Diſputes of 
thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to enquire after Truth 
and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Examination, be found to 
be general Propoſitions, and Notions in which Exiſtence is not at 
all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathematicians, about 
the ſquaring of a Circle, conick Sections, or any other part of 
Mathematicks, concern not the Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures, 
but their Demonſtrations, which depend on their Ideas, are the 
ſame, whether there be any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, 
or no. In the ſame manner, That Truth and Certainty of moral 
Diſcourſes abitracts from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Virtues in the World, whereof they treat: Nor are Tully's 
Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no Body in the World that cxact- 
ly Practiſes his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous 
Man, which he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when 
he wrir, but in Idea, If it be true in Speculation, i e. in Idea, that 
Mur der deſerves Death. it will alſo be true in Reality of any Action 
that exiits conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other Acti- 
ons, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus 
it is of all other Species of Things which have no other Eſſences, 
but thoſe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. | 
$. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral Knowleds 
leſs true or be placed in the Contemplation of our own moral J- 
certain, ke deat, and thoſe, as other Modes, be of our own ma- 
cauſe moral I. king, What ſtrange Notions will there be of Fuſtice 
deas are f “,T. and Temperance > What Confuſion of Virtues and 
own making Vices, if every one may make what Ideas of them he 
and naming, | pleaſes? No Confufion nor Diſorder in Things 
| + themſelves, nor in the Reaſonings about them; no 
more than (in Mathemaricks) there would be a Diſturbance in the 
Demonſtration, or a change in the Properties of Figures, and their 
Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four 
Corners,or a Trapexium with four right Angels; that is, in plain Eng- 
liſh, change a ha of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians call'd ordinarily by another. For ter a Man 
make to himſelf the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, whereof one 
is a right one, and call ir, if ke pleaſe, Equilaterum or Trapezium, or 
any thing elſe, the Properties of, and Demonſtrations about that Idea, 
will be the ſame, as if he called it a Rctangular Triangle. I confeſs, the 
change of the Name, by the Impropriety ot Speech, will at firſt diſturb 
him, who knows not what Idea it ftands for: But as ſoon as the 
Figure is drawn.the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and 
clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral Knowledg, let a Man have the J. 
dea of taking from others, without their Conſent, what their honeſt 
Indultry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this Juſt ice, if he _ 
| e 
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He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to it, will 
be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name: 
But ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the 
Speaker's Mind, and the fame Things will agree to it, as if you 
called it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, 
breed uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not fo eaſily re- 
ified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and 
ſeen, makes the Name uſcleſs and of no Force. For what need of 
a Sign, when the Thing Ggnified is preſent and in view 2 Bur 
in moral Names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, be- 
cauſe of the many Decompoſitions that go to rhe making vp the 
complex Ideas of thoſe Modes, But yet for all this miſcalling of 
any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the uſual Signification of tbe 
Words of thar Language, hinders nor, but that we may have 
certain and demonſtrative Knowledg of their ſevera! Agree- 
ments and Diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in Mathema- 
ticks, keep to the ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſe- 
veral Relations one to another, without being led away by their 
Names, If we but ſeparate the Idea under Conſideration from 
the Sign that ſtands for ir, our Knowledg goes equally on in the 
Diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds we 
make uſe of. : 
$. 10. One thing more we are to take Notice of, 1 
That where G00 or any other Law. maker, hath ee a 
defined any Moral Names, there they have made %% Certainty 
the Elſence of that Species ro which that Name of the Knows 
belongs ; and there it is not ſafe to apply or uſe leg, . 
them other wiſe : But in other Caſes tis bare Im- | 
propriery of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage 
of the Country. But yet even this roo diſturbs not the Certainty 
of that Knowledg, which is ftill ro be had by a due Contem- 
plation and comparing of thoſe even nick named Ideas. | 
8 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex 
Ideas, which being referred to Archetypes without Ideas of Sub- 
us, may differ from them, and ſo our Knowledg Vance have 
about them, may come ſhort of being real. Such Leif 4rche- 
are our Ideas of Subſtances, which conſiſting of a Yes without 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed taken from 
the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, 
by hay ing more or different Ideas united in them, then are to be 
found unſted in the Things themſelves : From whence it comes 
to pals, that they may, and often do fail of being exactly con- 
formable ro Things themſelves. 
Vol. II. O S. 12, 
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1} 5 12. I ſay then, that to have Ideas of Sub- 
So far as they ſtances, which by being conformable ro Things 
ree with way afford us rea! Knowleds, it is not enough, 
zhoſ 6 ſo f ** as in Modes, to put together ſuch Idea as have no 
rae] warn 8 3 . hey 5 never . 
OTE exiſt. JV. g. the Ideas of Sacriledg or Pe, jury. c. 
them is real. were as — and true Ideas . as — the 
| * Exiſtence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of 
Subſtances. being ſuppoſed Copies, and referred to Archetype: 
without us, muſt {till be taken from ſomething that does or has 
-exiſted ; they muſt nor conſiſt of Idea put together at the plea- 
ſure of our Thoughts, without any real Pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a Com- 
bination. The Reaſon w hereof is, becauſe we knowing not what 
real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple Idea 
depend, and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrict Union of ſome 
of them one with another, and the Excluſion of others; there 
are very few of them, that we can be ſure are, or are not in. 
conſiſtent in Nature, any farther than Experience and ſenſible 
Obſer vation reach. Herein therefore is founded the Reality of 
our Knowledg concerning Subſtances, that all our complex Ideas 
of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of (uch 
ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exift in Nature. And 
our Ideas being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact Co- 
pies, are yet the Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Know 
leds of them, Which (as has been already ſhewed) will not 
be found to reach very far: But fo far as it does, it will ſtill be 
real Knowledg, Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we 
find they bave with others, will fil be Knowledg. If thoſe 
Ideas be abſtract, it will be general Knowledg, But to make 
it real concerning Subſtances, the Idea muſt be taken from the 
real Exiltence of Things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been 
found to co- exict in any Subſtance, theſe we may with confidence 
join together again, and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subitances, 
whatever have once had an Union in Nature, may be united 

again. | 

88 F. 13. This, if we righty conſider, and 
bout 4— 3 confine not our Thoughts and abſtract Ideas to 
muſt conjider Ideas, Names, asif there were, or could be no other 
and not confine our ſorts of Things, than what known Names 
Thought to Names had already determined, and as it were {ct 
or Species * out, we ſhould think of Things with greater 
ſet out by Names, Freedom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps Fa 
| | A 
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Reality of Knowledg. 191 
do. Twould poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very 
dangerous Falſhood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who 
have liv'd Forty Years together, without any Appearance of Rea» 
ſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaft : Which Preju- 
dice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that 
theſe wo Names, Man and Beaſt, (tand for diſtinct Species fo 
ſer out by rea] H ſſences, that there can come no other Species 
between them: Whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe Names, 

and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made by Nature, 
wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did exactly and 
equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there were a cer- 
tain number of theſe Eſſences wherein all Things, as in Molds, 
were caſt and formed, we ſhould find chat the Idea of the Shape, 
Motion and Life of Man, without Reaſon, is as much a di- 
ſink Idea and makes as much a diſtinct ſore of Things from 
Man and Beaft, as the Idea of the Shape of an Aſs with Reaſon, 
would be different from either that of Man or Beaſt, and be a 
Species of an Animal between, or diſtinct from both. 

K. 14. Here every Body will be ready io ask, Ob3-ion 
If Changelings may be ſuppo*'d ſomething between agninſt 4 
Min and Beaſt; pray what are they ? I anſwer, Changeling, 
Changelings, which is as good a Word to ſignify being ſome- 
ſomething different from the Signification of MAN thing between 
or BEAST, as the Names Man and Beatt are to a Man and 
bave Significations different one from the other. Beaſt, an- 
This, well conſider d, would reſolve this Matter, ſwered. 
and ſhew my Meaning without any mo e ado. 
Bur I am not ſo e ee with the Zeal of ſome Men, which 
enables them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee Religion threained, 
whenever any one vemures to quit their Forms of Speaking, 
as not to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like 


to be charged with: And without doubt it will be asked, If 


Changelings are ſomething between Man and Beait, what will 
become of them in the other World 2 To which 1 anſwer, 
1, It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own Ma- 
ſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their State neither better 
nor worſe, whether we determine any thing of ir, or no, They 
are in the Hands of a fairhfu! Creator, and a bountiful Father, 
who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow 
Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to 
Names and Species of our Contrivance, And we that know ſo 
little of this preſent World we are in, may, I think, content 
our ſelves without being peremptory in detining the different 

| 02 States, 
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States, which Creatures ſhall come into, when they go off this 
Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, 
who are capable of Iaſtruction, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that 
they ſhall come ro an Account, and receive according to what 
they have done in this Body. 

2 15. But, Secondly, 1 Anſwer, The force of theſe Mens 
Queſtion, (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State ?) 
is founded on one oftheſe two Suppoſitions, which are both falle, 
The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape and 
Appearance of a Man, mult neceſſarily be defigned to an Im- 
mortal future Being after this Life. Or, ſecondly, that what- 
ever is of human Birth, muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Ima- 

inations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. 
deſire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an acciden- 
tal difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Efſence 
in both being exactly the ſame, ro conſider, whether they can 
imagine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Bo- 
dy; the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them 
diſown it. No one yer, that ever I heard of, how much ſo- 
ever immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure 
of the groſs ſenſible ontward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life 
due to it, or a neceſſary conſequence of it; or that any Mals of 
Matter ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored here- 
after to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception and Know- 
ledg, only becauſe it was molded into this or that Figure, and 
had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opi- 
nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 
zaros oat of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whoſe Account alone ſome corporeal Beings -bave hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
to the outſide, than inſide of Things; to place the Excellency 
of a Man, more inthe external Shape of bis Body, chan inter- 
nal Perfections of his Soul; which is but little 8 than to 
annex the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality 
and Life Everlaſting, which he has above other material Be- 
ings, to annex it, I {ay, 10 the Cut of his Beard, or the Fa- 
thion of his Coat. For this or that outward Make of bur 
Bodies, no more carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Du- 
ration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable 
Grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make 
bim immortal, "Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no Body thinks 
that the Shape makes any thing immortal, bat tis the Shape 
is che Sign of a rational Soul within, which is immortal. | 
wonder 
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Reality of Knowledg. 193 
wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch Thing: for bare- 
ly ſaying ir, will not make it fo. A wonld require ſome 
Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know ſpeaks 
any ſuch Language. For ir may as rationally be concluded, 
that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no 
more Appearance or Action of Life than there is in a Statue, has 
yer nevertheleſs a living Soul in it, becauſe of its Shape; as 
that there is a rational Soul in a Changeling, becaule he has the 
Outſide of a rational Creature, when his Actions carry far leſs 
Marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole Courſe of his Life, 
than what are to be found in many a Beaſt, ' 

C. 16. But tis the Iſſue of rational Parents, nM 
and muſt therefore be concluded to have a ra- onfters. 
tional Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt fo con- 
clude. I am fare this is a Concluſion that Men no where 
allow of. For if they did, they would not make bold, as 
every - where they do, to deſtroy ill-formed and miſ-haped 
Productions. Ay, but theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo; 
What will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable Chanpe- 
lng be 7 Shall a Defect in the Body make a Monſter ; a De- 
fect in the Mind, (the far. more Noble, and in the common 
Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not? Sball the want of 
a Noſe. or a Neck, make a Monſter, and pur ſuch Iſſue out 
of the Rank of Men ; the want of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 


not ? This is to bring all back again to what was exploded juſt 


now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to take the Meaſure 
of a Man only by his Outſide, To ſhew that according to 
the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay 
the whole Streſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence 


of the Species of Man (as they make it) into the ourward Shape, 


how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they diſown 
it, we need but trace their Thoughts and Practice a little far- 
ther, and then it will plainly appear. The well ſhaped Change» 
ling is a Man, has a rational Soul, though ir appear not; this is 
pait doubt, ſay you. Make the Ears a little longer, and more 
pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then 
Jon begin to Boggle : Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, 
and longer, and then you are at a ſtand: Add ſtill more 
and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let the Head 
be pertectly that of ſome other Animal, then preſently tis 
a Monſter ; and tis Demonſtration with you that it bath no 
fational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy d. Where now (I ask) 

O 3 thall 
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ſhall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
Shape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there 
have been Human Fetus's produced, half Keaſt, and half 
Man; and others three parts one, and one part tother ; and 
fo it is polſible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches 
to the one or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees 
of Mixture of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute, I would 
gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which ac- 
cording to this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a ta- 
tional Soul to be joined ro them. What ſort of Outſide is 
the certain Sign that there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitan 
within 2? For till that be done, we talk at random of Man: 
and ſhall always, I fear do fo, as long as we give our ſelves 
up to certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſetiled and 
fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. But after all, I 
deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think they have 
anſwered the Difficulty, by telling us, that a mi{-ſhaped 
Fetus is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing 
againſt, by conſtituting a Species between Man and Beat. 
For what elſe, I pray, is their Montter in the/Caſe. (if the 
Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomerhing nei- 
ther Man nor Beaft, but partaking ſomewhat of either : 
And juſt ſo is the Changeling before-mentioned. So neccitary 
is it to quit the common Notivn of Species and Eſſences, if 
we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and examine 
them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, 
_ not by groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken up about 


8 C7. I bave mentioned this here, becauſe 

Words and I think we cannot be roo cautious that Word; 
Species. '' and Species, in the ordinary Notions which ve 
gh have been uſed to of them, "impoſe not upon us. 
For I am apt to rhink, therein lies one great Obſtacle ro our 
clear and diſtinct Knowledg, eſpecially in reference to Sub- 
ſtances; and from thence has roſe a great part of the Difficulties 
about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom our ſelves to 
ſeparate Contemplations and Reaſonings from Words, we might, 
in a great Meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our own 
Thoughts: But yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our Diſcourſe 
with others, as long as we retained the Opinion, that Species 
and their Eſſences were any thing elſe but our abſtract Idea, 
CORY are) with Names annexed to them, to be the Signs 
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$ 18, Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any of our Idea, there is cer —Recapitu- 
tain Knowledg : And wherever we are ſure lat ions. 
thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, 
there is certain real Knowledg. Of which Agreement of our 
Ideas with the Reality of Things, having bere given the Marks, 
] think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certainty, 
conſiſts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, ro 
me _— one of thoſe Deſiderata which I found great 
want o i 


CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in General. 


8. 1, HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry 
\/ \/ many Ages ſince; and it being Mat Truth i. 
that which all Mankind either 

do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while 
carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts ; and fo acquaint our 
ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood, 

$ 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper 
import of _ Word, to ſignify * but = A right. join- 
joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things fionified ing or ſepara- 
91 — — 592 with anot * ting of Stent; 
joining or ſeparating ot Signs here meant, is what 7% © Ta ud 
b — —— we call Propoſition. So that Words. 
Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions : 
whereof there are two ſorts, vix. Mental and Verbal ; as there 
— = ſorts of Signs commonly made ule of, vx. Ideas and 

ords. 

$. 3- To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is 
very neceſſary ro conſider Truth of Thought, 


L 


* 


Which make 


mental or ver- 


and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from another: 341 . 
but yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſun- = 2 2995 
der : Becaule it is unavoidable, in treating of 

Mental Propoſitions, ro make uſe of Words : and then the 
Inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to be 
barely Mental, and become Verbal. For a mental * 
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being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as they are 
in cur Minds {tripped of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely 
mental Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into Words. 
§. 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat 
Mental Bo- f emal and verbal Propoſitions ſeparately, is That 
2 4% moſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking and Rea- 
be an of. ſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words 
| inſtead of Ideas, at leaſt when the Subject of their 
Meditation contains in it complex Ideas. Which is a great Evi. 
dence of the Imperfection and Uncertainty of our Idea of that 
kind, and may, if atrentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark 10 
ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we have clear and perfect 
eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and what not. For if we will curiouſly 
obſerve the way our Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoniry, 
we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any Propoſitions 
within our own Thoughts, about #/h;te or Black, Sweet or 
Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can and often do frame in ou: 
Minds the Ideas themſelves, without reflecting on the Names. 
But when we would conſider, or make Propofitions about the 
more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we 
uſually put the Name for the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names 
ſtand for, being for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and us - 
determined, we reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they 
are more clear, certain and diſtinct, and readier occur to our 
Thoughts than the pure Idea; and fo we make uſe of thee 
Wards inſtead of the Idea, themſelves, even when we would 
meditare and reaſon within our ſelves, and make tacit mental 
Propoũtions In Subſtances, as has been already noted, this is 
occaſioned by the Imperfection of our Ideas; we waking the 
Name ſtand for the real Efſence, of which we have no Idea at all. 
In Modes, it is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas 
that go to the making them up. For many of them being com- 
pounded, the Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea it 
ſelf, which — Time and Attention to be recollected, and 
exactly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 
formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to 
be done by. thoſe, who though they have ready in their Me- 
mory the greateſt parr of the common Words of their Lar- 
__ guage, yet perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, 
to conſider hat preciſe Ideas the molt of them Rood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and 
Faith, of Power and Right, ot Olſtructions and Hymonrs, m— 
5 ; * Sg R C201), 
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choly and Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould defire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves 
alſo, 

$. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of 
Truth. We muſt] ſay, obſerve two forts of Pro- FE. 7 ** 

ſitions, that we are capable of making. Join or ſes 

Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas, in our Under- 1 Ide- 
ſtandings are without the uſe of Words put to- as without 
gether or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or judg- Words. 
ing of their Agreement or Diſagreement. | 

Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the Signs of our 
Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative Sentences. 
By which way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs made by 
Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated one from ano- 
ther, So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining, or ſeparating 
Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, or ſeparating 
theſe Signs, according as the Things, which they ſtand for, agree 
or diſagree. 5 

$. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him 
thar the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppofing 33 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of us Ide- e 8 real 
as, does tacitly within ir ſelf put them into a Truth. and 
kind of Propoſition affirmative or negative, when verbal. 
which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the | 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the 
Mind, which is ſo familiar to every Thinking and Reaſoning 
Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 
us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words. 
When a Man has in bis Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the Side 
and Dzagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch long, 
he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, into a cer- 
tain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an Hundred, 
a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may bave the Idea of 
that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal 
Parts, as a certain Number of 'em will be equal to the Side-line. 
Now whenever he perceives, believes, or — ſuch a kind 
of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea of that Line, he, as 
it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz. the Idea of that 
Line, and the Idea of that kind of Divifibilicy, and ſo makes a 
mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, according as ſuch a 
kind of Diviſibilty, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot Parts, _ 
| really 
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really agree to that Line or no. When Idea are ſo put together, 
or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the Things they ftand 
for, do agree or nor, that is, as | may call ir, mental Truth. But 
Truth of Words is lomething more, and thar 1s the affirming or 
denying of Words one of another, as rhe Ideas they ſtand for 
agree or diſagree : And this again is two told; Either purely 
Verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 10. or Real and 
inſtructive; which is the Object of that real wledg, which 
we have ſpoken of already. 

ObjeBion . J But here again will be apt to occur the 
acainf der ſame Doubt about Truth, 4har did about Know. 
zal Truth ledg: And it will be objected, That it Truth be 
that thus i: nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in 
way al be Propoſitions, as the Idea they ſtand for agree or 
chimerical, dilagree in Mens Minds, the Knowledg of Truth 

| # not ſo valuable a Thing as it is taken to be; nor 
worth the Pains and Time Men imploy to the ſearch of ir ; fince 
this Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of 
'Words to the Chimera 's of Mens Brains. Who knows not what 
odd Notions many Mens Heads are filled with, and w hat ſtrange 
' Lieas all Mens Brains are capable of But if we reit here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary 
World in our own Imaginations; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horles, 
For thoſe, and tbe like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Idea 
of real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about 
them. And twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all 
Centaurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals ; and the Cer- 
tainty of one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſi- 
rions, the Words are pur together according to the Agreement 
of the Ideas in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of 
Animal with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind 
as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and 
ſo theſe wo Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But 
of what uſe is all ſuch Truth to us? 
$- 8: Though whar has been ſaid in the fore - 
Anſwer d, Real going Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary 
Truth is about Knowledg, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this 
Ideas agreeing Doubt, to dittinguiſh real Truth from chimerical, 
to Things, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they depending 
both on the ſame Foundation; yer it may not be 
amils here agaig to conſider, that though our Words fignify 
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nothing bur our Ideas, yet being de ſigned by them to ſigniſy 
Thiogs, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be only Verbal, when they ſtand for Idea in the Mind, 
that have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. 
And therefore Truth, as well as Knowledg, may well come 
under the Diſ inction of Verbal and Real; that being only ver- 
bal Truth, wherein Terms are joined according to the Agree- 
ment or Dilagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without re- 
garding wherher our Ideas are (uch as really have, or are capable 
of having an exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain 
real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree; and 
when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable ol having an 
Exiſtence in Nature: which in Subſtances we cannot know, but 
by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 

„o. Truth is the marking down in Words, 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as it is. Falpood # 
Falſhood is the marking down in Words, the A- the Joining of 
gr-ement or Diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe than Names orber- 
itis And ſo far as theſe Ideas thus mark'd by Ye than their 
Sounds, agree to their Archerypes, ſo far only is Ideas ꝙvee. 
the Truth real. The Knowledg- of this Truth 
conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, 
according as it is marked by thoſe Words. 

5. 10. But becauſe Words are look d on as the 
great Conduits of Truth and Knowledg, and Oeneral Pro- 
that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and r 0 bg - 
commonly in Reaſoning about it, we make uſe aevi * 
of Words and Propo ſitions, I ſhall more at large * 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propoſitions, confiits, and where it is to be had; and endea- 
vour to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are 


capable of be ing certain of their real Truths or Falſnood. 


| ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gene- 
ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
molt enlarge our Knowledg ; and by their Comprehenſiveneſs, 
latisſying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our View, and 
ſhorten our way to Knowledg. 

S. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict 


Senſe before mentioned, there are other ſorts of Moral, and, 


Truths; as, 1, Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking of > rH 
Minds, 


Things according to the Perſuaſion of our own 
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Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the Rea: 
liry of Things, 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing but 
the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems 


to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet when confidered 


a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propofirion, where. 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had be- 
fore ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of 
Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or not being 
much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them.” | 


— w — 2 — 


CHAP. VI. 


— — 


= Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and 


Certainty. 


"Treating Ff | Hough the examining and judging of 


3 Ideas by themſelves, their Names 

** 3 af being quite laid aſide, be the beſt 
7 and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct Knowledg ; 

ge yer thro the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Suunds 
for Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may ob- 
ſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead of 
the Ideas 8 even when Men think and reaſon within 
their own Brealts ; eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, and 
made up of a great Collection of fimple ones. This makes the 
Conſideration of Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of the Trea- 
tiſe of Knowleadg, that tis very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the 


one, without explaining the other. 


S. 2. All the Knowledg we have being only 
General Nuts of particular or general Truths, tis evident, that 
hardly to be whatever may be done in the former of theie, the 
underſtood, latter, which is that which with Reaſon is moſt 
but in verbal ſougbt after, can never be well made known, 
Propoſitions. and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived 
. and expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of 
our way, in the Examination of our Knowledg, to enquire into 
the Truth and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. 

n 7 1127 8.3. 
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$. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this Certainty two- 
Cale, by that which is the Danger every where, I fold, of Truth 
mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, tis fit to ob- and of Know- 
ſerve that Cerrainty is rwo-fold : Certainty of leag. 
Truth, and Certainty of Knowledsg. Certainty of Truth is, when 
Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Idea they ſtand for, as 


really it is. Certainty of Nuowiedg is, to perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition. This 
we uſually call knowing, or being certain of the Truth of any 
Propoſition. | | 

$. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know the No Propoſe- 


eciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its Terms © Sap 


gh 1 # true, wher 
of each Species,which is that which conſtitutes and the Eſence of 


bounds it. This, in all Gmple Ideas and Modes, each Species 
is not hard to do. For in theſe, the real and nomi- mentioned is 
nal Eſſence being the ſame ; or which is all one, not known, 
the Abitract Idea, which the general Term ſtands 
for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary that is or can be ſup- 
poled, of the Species, there can be no doubt, how far the Spe- 
cies extends, or what Things are comprehended under each 
Term; which tis evident, are all that have an exact Confor- 
mity with the Idea it ſtands for, and no other, But in Subſtan- 
ces, wherein a real Eſſence diſtinct from the nominal, is ſuppo- 
ſed to conſtitute, determine, and bound the Species, the Extent 
of the general Word is very uncertain : becauſe not knowing 
this real Eſſence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that 
Species, and conſequently What may, or may not with Cerrainty 
be affirmed of ii. And thus ſpeaking of a Man, or Gold, or 
any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted 
by a precile real Eiſence, which Nature regularly imparts to 
every individual of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that 
Species, we cannot be certain of the Truth of any Affirmation 
or Negation made of it. For Man, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, 
and uſed for Species of Thiogs, conſtituted by real Eſſences, 
different from the complex Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, 
fland for we know not what, and the Extent of tbeſe Species, 
with tuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and underermined, that 
it is impolſible with any Certainty, to affirm, that all Men are 
rational, or that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal 
Ellence is kept to, as the Boundary of each Species, and Men 
| \ extend 
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extend the Application of any general Term no farther than 
to the particular Things, in which the complex Idea it ſtand; 
for is to be found, thete they are in no Danger io miſtake the 
Bounds of each Species, nor can be in doubt, on this Accoum, 
whether any Propoſitions be true, or no. I have chole to 
explain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, 
and have made uſe of the Terms of Eſſences and Species, on 
purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and Inconvenience there is to 
think of them, as of any other ſort of Realities, than barely 
abſtract Ideas with Names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the Spe- 
cies of Things are any thing, but the ſorting of them under ge- 
neral Names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract Ideas, 
of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound T ruth, 
and introduce Uncertainty into all general Propfiorions, than 
can be made about them. Though therefore theſe Things might, 
to People not poſſeſſed with ſcholattick Learning, be perhaps 
treated of in a better and clearer way; yet thoſe wrong Noti- 
ons of Eſſences or Species, having got Root in moſt Peoples 
Minds, who have received any Lincture from the Learning 
which bas prevailed in this part of the World, are to be diſco- 
vered and removed, to make way for chat uſe of Words which 
ſhould convey Certainty with ir. 
8 $. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever 
This more made to ſtand for Species, which are ſuppoſed to be 
particularly conſtituted by real Eſſences which we know not. are 
concerits Sub- ay capable to convey Certainty to the Underſtanding : 
Hances. of the Truth of general Propoſitions made vp 
| of ſuch Terms we cannot be ſure. - The Reaſon 
whereof is plain. For how can we be (ure that this or that Qua- 
liry is in Gold, when we know not what is or is not Gold, Since 
in this way of ſpeaking nothing is Go/d, but what partakes 
of an Eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it 
is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, tbat any parcel of Matter in 
the World is or is nor in this Senſe Gold ; being incurably igno- 
rant, whether it has or bas not tbat which makes any thing to 
be called Gold, i. e. that real Eſſence of Gold whereot we have 
no Idea at all. This being as impoſſible for us to know, as it 
is for a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſie 
/ is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has no Idea of the Colour of 
— _ a Panjieat all, Or if we could (which is im poſſible) certainly 
know where a real Eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. in 
what Parcels of Matter the real Efſence of Gold is; yet could we 
not be ſure, that this or that Quality could with Truth > a 
| , rme 
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firmed of Gold ; ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, that this 
or that Quality or Idea has a neceſſary Connection with a real 
Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all, whatever Species that 
ſuppoſed real Eſſence may be imagined to conttitute. 
$ 6. On the other fide, the Names of Subſtances, 
when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for the Ideas De Truth 
Men have in their Minds, tho' they carry a clear f few uni- 
and determinate Signtfication with them, will not he m_ —— 
et ſerve us to make univerſal Propoſitions, 0 | i 
— Truth we can by” certain. Neg nb 
| > ſtances, is to 
this uſe of them we are uncertain whar Things 1 
are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex . 
Ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of 
fimple ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable Connecti- 
on or Repugnancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 
8. 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of | 
the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are Becauſe O- 
Collections of ſuch Qpahries as have been obſer- exiſtence of 
ved to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum, which Ideas in few 
we call Subſtance ; but whar other Qualities ne- C4/es is co be 
ceſſarily co exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we can- known. 
not certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their 
natural Dependence ; which in their primary Qualities, we can 
go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Quali- 
ties, we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons 


mentioned, Chap. 3. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the real Con- 


ſtitutions of Subitances, on which each ſecondary Quality parti- 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would terve us only 
for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledg ; and reach with 
Certaimy no farther than that bare Inſtance : Becauſe our Un- 
derſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connection between any 
ſecondary Quality, and any Modification whatſoever of any of 
the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 
Propoſitions to be made concerning Subttances, which can carry 
with them undoubted Certainty. 

& 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propcfition whoſe 
Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerlally Inſtance in 
ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the Gold. 
uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſup- | 

les the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out 
by Nature, by a real Eflence belonging to it, tis evident he 
knows not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; 
and ſo cannot, With Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of 

| Gold. 
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Gold. But if be makes Gold ftand for a Species, determined by its 
nominal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be the 
complex Idea of a Boch, of a certain yellow Colour, malleable, fuſi- 
ble, and heavier than any other known; in this proper uſe of the 
Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know what is, or is not Gold. 
But yet no other Quality can with Certainty be nniverſally af. 
firmed or denied of Gold, but what bath a diſcoverable Connecti- 
on or Inconſiſtency with that nominal Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for 
Example, having no neceſſary Connection, that we can diſco- 
ver, with the Colour, Weight, or any other ſimple Idea of our 
complex one, or with the whole Combination togecher; it is 
impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Pro. 
poſition, That all Gold it fixed. 

§. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixed- 
xe/s, and rhe Colour, Weight, and other ſimple Idea of that 
nominal Efſence of Gol; ſo if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold, a Body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, we hall 
be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag. Regia; 
and for the ſame Reaſon ; Since we can never, from Conſi- 
deration of the Idea themſelves, with Certainry affirm or deny, 
of a Body, whole complex Idea is made up of Yellow, very 
weighty, ductile, fuſible and fixed, that it is ſoluble in 44. 
Ria: And fo on of the reſt of its Qualities. I would gladly 
meet with one general Affirmation, concerning any Quality of 
Gold, chat any one can certainly know is true. It will, no doubt, 
be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal certain Propoſi- 
tion, All Gold is Malleable > To which I anſwer, It is a very cer- 
tain Propofition, if Malleableneſs be a part of the complex Idea 
the word Gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of 
Gold, but that that Sound lands for an Idea in which Malleable- 
eſs is contained: And ſuch a fort of Truth and Certainty as 
this, it is to lay 4 Centaur is four footed, But if Malleableneſs 
makes not a part of the Specifick Eſſence the Name Gold wands 
for, tis plain, A Gold is Malleable, is not a certain Propoſition. 
Becauſe let the complex Idea of Gold, be made up of which ſo- 
ever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malleableneſs will not ap- 
pear to depend on that complex Idea, nor follow from any fim- 

e one contained in it. The Connection that Malleableneſs has 
if it has any) with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the In- 
tervention of the rea] Conſtitution of its inlenſible Paris, which 
fince we know not, tis impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Con- 
nection, unleſs we could diſcover that which ties them together. 
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F. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting 
Qualities we unite into one complex Idea, under 


one _— the more preciſe and dererminace we 


At far as any 
ſuch C-exiſ- 
tence can be 
known, ſo far 
univerſal No- 


poſit ions may 


make the Signification of that Word; but yet 
never make it thereby more capable of univerſal 
Certainty, in reſpect of other Qualities, not con- 
tained in our complex Idea; ſince we perceive certain. But 
not their Connection or Dependence one on an- /i, will £0 
other ; being ignorant both of that real Conſtiiu- ut a little 
tion in which they are all founded; and alſo how , way, becauſe, 
they flow from it. For the chief part of our 

Knowledg concerning Subſtances, is not, as in other Things, 
barely of the Relation of two Ideas that may exiſt ſeparately ; 
but is of the neceſſary Connection and Co- exiſtence of ſeveral 
diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, or of their Repugnances ſo to 
Co exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it 
was, wherein that Colour conſiſted, what made a Body lighter 
or heavier, what Texture of Parts made ir malleable, fuſible, 
and fixed, and fit to be diſſolved in this fort of Liquor, and 
not in another; if (I ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, 
and could perceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally. con- 
fit, and bow they are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract 
Ideas of them, as would furniſh us with Matter of more gene- 
ral Knowledg, and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, 
that ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them. Bur 
whilſt our complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances, are ſo 
remote, from that internal real Conſtitution, on which their 
enlible Qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but 
an imperfect Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes 
can diſcover, there can be very few general Propoſitions con- 
ering Subltances, of whole real Truth we can be Certainly 
aſured ; ſince there are but few fimple Ideas, of whoſe Con- 
nection and neceſſary Co-exiſtence, we can bave certain and 
undonbted Knowledg, I imagine, among all the ſecondary 
Qualitzes of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there 
aonot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co exiſtence, or 
Kepugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, ualeſs in 
hole of the ſame Senſe, which neceffarily exclude one ano» 
ber, as I have elſe where ſhewed. No one, I think, by the 
Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, 


Tate, Sound or tangible Qualities ic has, nor what Altera- 


llons it is capable ro make or receive, on, or from other Bo- 
Vol. II. P | dies, 
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dies, The ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or Taſte, c. Our 
Specifick Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections cf 
ſuch Ideas, tis not to be wondered, that we can, with them, 
wake very few general Propofitions of undoubted real Certainy, 
But yet ſo far as any complex Idea, of any fort of Subſtancez 
contains in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co exiſtence 
with any other may be diſcovered, fo far Univerſal Propoſition 
may with Certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any 
one di'cover a neceſſary Connection between Malleableneſs, and 
the Colour or Height of Gold, or any other part of the complex 
Idea, 1ignified by that Name, he might 2 a certain univeral 
Propolition concerning Gold in this reſpect; and the real Truth 
of this Propoſition, That all Gold is Malleable, would be as cer. 
tain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lined Triangles, ar 
equal to two right ones. | 
| S. 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, a 

De Nuali- to know what real Conſtitutions produce thcle 
ties which ſenfible . we find in them, and how thoſe 
make our com. Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the 
plex Idea mw Specifick Idea of their real Eſſences in our own 
— — Minds, more certainly find out their Properties 
= 1 4 re- and diſcover what Qualities they bad, or had nor, 
mote, and un. than we can now by our Senſes : And to know 

erceiv'd Cau- the Properties of Gold, it would be no more re. 
fs, ceſſary that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould 

4 wake Experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary 
for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, chat a Triangle 
ſhould exift in any Matter, the Idea in our Minds would ſerve tor 
the one, as well as the other. But we are ſo far from being ad 
mitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever 
approach the firſt Entrance towards them. For we are wont 
conſider the Subſtances we weet with, each of them as an entire 

Thing by ir ſelf, having all its Qualities in it (elf, and indepen 

dent of other Things over. looking, for rhe molt part, the 

Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are encompaſſed with; 

and upon whoſe Motions and Operations depend the greatel 

part of thoſe Qualities which are taken Notice of in them, and 
are made by us the inberent Marks of Diſtinction, whereby 
we know and denominate them. Put a Piece of Gold any 
where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the Reach and Influence of 
all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all its Colour and 
Weight, and perbaps Malleableneſs too: Which, for augh 
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I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. Mater, 
in which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to it (elf, 
would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe fo 
much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in Ve- 
tables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves; 
lowers, and Seeds, in a conftant Succeſſion. And if we 
look a little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find, 
that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt con- 
fiderable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on 
extriafical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that make 
no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without 
them : Though yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are 
lutle taken Notice of, and make no part of the complex Ideas 
we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the 2 part of Living Creatures, and they preſently loſe 
Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing has 
forced into our Knowledg. But how many other extrinſi- 
cal, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe 
admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly ot- 
ſexyed, or ſo much as thought on; and bow many are there, 
which-the ſevereſt Enquiry can never Diſcover > The Inhahi- 
tans. of this Spot of the Univerſe, though removed ſo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend fo much on the 
duly. rempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
Un, chat were this Earth removed but a ſmall part of that 
Diltance out of its preſent Scituation, and placed a little fa - 
ther or nearer that Source of Hear, tis more than probabie, 
her the greateſt part of the Animals in it would immedi- 
UClY 
Excels or Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental 
ohition, in ſome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them 
to.» The  Qualicies obſerved in a muſt needs have 
their. Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the 
Ravage made often on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible 
aules, the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, 
barely paſſing the Line, or, as tis certain of others, by 
Ing removed into a neighbouring Country, evideatly ſhew, 
that the Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with 
which they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is 
abſolutely neceſſary to make them be what they appear 10 
wand to ptelerve thoſe Th by which we know _ 
| x 5 


iſu: Since we find them fo often deſtroyed by an 


ca 


Driver ſal Propoſitions, 
nguiſh them. We are then quite out of the Way, when 
we think that Things contain within themſelves the Qua- 
lities that appear to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for 
that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, 
upon which depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerye 
For which, perbaps, to underſtand them aright, 
we ought to look, not only beyond this our Earth, and Ar. 
moſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes 
bave yer diſcovered. For how much the Being and Opera. 
tion of particular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on 
Cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for us to deter. 
mine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer 
Operations of Things here about us; but whence the Streams 
come that keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and 
Repair, how conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice 
and Apprebenſion; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may 
fo ſay, of this ſtupendious Structure of the Univerſe, may, 

, for ought we know, have ſuch a Connection and Dependence 
in their Influences and Operations one upon another, that, 
perhaps, Things in this our Manſion, would 
another Face, and ceaſe ro be what they are, if ſome one of 
the Stars or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, 
ſhould ceaſe to be or move as it does. This is certain, Things 
however abſolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but 
Retainers to other Parts of Nature, for that which they are 
moſt taken Notice of by us. Their obſervable Qualities, 
Actions and Powers, are owing to ſomething without them; 
and there is not ſo complete and perfect a Part, that we 
know of Nature, which does not owe the Being it bas, and 
the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours; and we muſt not 
confine our Thoughts within the Surface of an 


great deal farther, to comprehend perfectl 
that are in it. 2 ; | 


t on quite 


y but look 
wol? Qualities 
C. 12. If this be ſo, it's not to be wondered, that we have 
ver) imperfect Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
tous. We cannot diſcover ſo much us that Size, Figure, and 
Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made 
in and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which de- 
which is formed the greateſt and moſt remar- 


thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of 
which our complex Idea of them are made up. This Contr 
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deration alone is enough to put an end to all our Hopes of 
ever having the Ideas of their real Eſſences; which, whilſt we 
want, the nominal Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, 
will be able to furniſh. us but very ſparingly with any ge- 
neral Knowledg, or univerſal Propoſitions capable of real Cer- 
tainty. 

$. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Cer- [YU 
tainey be to be found in very few general Propo- „ . . 
ficions made concerning Subſtances : Our Know- Ava) n 
ledg of their Qualities and Properties go very 7at is not 
ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and inform Knowledg. 
us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, 
by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities 
taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid together, 
often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſcovered 
o them. Bur this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only 10 
Opinion, and has not that Certainty which is requiſite to 
Knowledg. For all general Knowledg lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our 
own- abltract Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement 
or Diſagreement amongſt them, there we have general Know- 
keds ; and by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together ac- 
cordingly in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce gene- 
ral Truths. But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for 
which their ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any 
diltin&t and determinate Signification, have a diſcoverable 
Connection or Inconſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, 
the Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is ve- 
ry narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal 
quiry concerning tbem; and there are ſcarce any of the Names 
of Subſtances, let the Idea it is apply d to, be what it will, of 
which we can generally, and with Certainty pronounce, that 
ir bas or bas not this or that other Quality belonging to ir, and 
conftamily Co-exiſting or Inconſiſtent with that Idea, wherever 
it is to be found. f 

$.14. Before we can have any tolerable Know- at i8 
ledg of this kind, we mult firſt know what requiſite for 
Changes the primary Qualities of one Body do ur | Know- 
regularly produce in the primary Qualities of ano» Jeqg of Sub- 
ther, yr ones, = 5 know what flances. 
primary Dnalities of any Body, produce certain 
Senſations or Ideas in vs. Ties is in Trath, no leſs than to 
know all the Effects of Mane: under in divers Modifications 

| 3 
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of Bulk, Figure, Cobeſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt, Which, 
J think, every Bady will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be 
known by us, without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to 
us, what ſort of Figure, Bulk and Motion of Corpuſcles, would 
8 us ihe Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what ſort of 
igure, Bulk and Texture of Paris in the Super ficies of any Bo- 
dy, were fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce 
ar Colour. Would that be enough ro make univerſal Propoſi- 
tions with Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs 
we had Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Fi- 
gute,. Texrure and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by 
which they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe 
frame our abſtract Idea of tbem. I have mentioned here only 
l Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to 
our Underſtandings: For as to the Operations of Spirits, both 
their thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find our 
ſelves at a lols ; though perhaps, when we have applied our 
Thoughis a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and 
their Operations, and examined how far our Nortiovs, even in 
theſe, reach, with any Cleatneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of 
Fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our 
Diſcoveries amount to very liule beyond perfect Ignorance and 


§ 15. This is evident, the abſtraft complex Ide- 
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as of Subſtances, for which their general Names 


tand, not comprehending- their real Conſtituti- 


ons, can afford us but very little univerſal Certainty. 
Becauſe our Idea of em are not made up of that 
on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in em, and 
would inform our ſelves about, do depend, or 
wich which they have any certain Connection. 
V. g. Let the Idea to which we give the Name 
Man, be, as it commonly is, a Body of the 
ordinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Moti- 
on and Reaſon joined to it. This being the ab- 
ſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our 


we can make but very few general certain Pro- 


poſitions concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becavie 

not know ing tbe real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of 

Motian and Reaſoning, with that peculiar ny depend, and 
abj 


whereby they are united together in the ſame 
very few other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to 
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Certaimty affirm, That all Men Sleep by Intervals ; that no Man 
can be nouriſhed by Mood or Stones; that all Men will be poyſoned by 
Hemlock: Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection nor Repug- 
nancy with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract 
Idea that Name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like ap- 
peal to Tryal in particular Subjects, which can reach but a little 
way. We muſt content our ſelves with Probability in the 
reſt 3 but can have no general Certainty, whilſt our Specifick 
Idea of Man contains not that real Conttitution, which is the 
Root wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are united, and from 
whence they flow. Whilft our Idea the word Man ſtands for, is 
only an imperfect Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no diſcernable Connection or Repugnan- 
cy between our ſpecifick Idea, and the Operation of either the 
Parts of Hemlock, or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There are 
Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſhed 
by Wood and Stones: Bur as long as we want Ideas of thoſe 
real Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe, 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muſt not hope to 
reach Certarnty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe 
few Ideas only, which have a diſcernable Connection with our 
nominal Eſſence, or any part of ir, can afford us ſuch Propo- 
firions. But theſe are fo few, and of fo little Moment, that 
we may tuftly look on our certain general Knowledg of Subſtances, 
as almoſt none ar all, 

$. 16. To conclude, General Propeſit ions, of 1 
whar kind ſoever, are then only capable of Cer- Mierein lies 
tainty, when the Terms uſed in them ftand for the general 
ſuch Idas, whoſe Agreement of Diſagreement, Certainty of 
as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by Propoſitions. 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or 


Falſhood, when we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to 


agree, or not agree, according as they are affirm'd or deny d 
one of another. Whence we may take Notice, that general Cer- 
tainty is never to be found bur in our Ideas. Whenever we go to 
ſeek it elſewhere in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our 
Knowledg goes not beyond Particulars. Tis the Contemplation 
of our own abſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general 
Knowledg, 
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CHAP. vl. 


Of Maxis. 
5. 1. Here are a ſort of Propoſitions, which 
They are under the Name of Maxim, and 
ſelf- evident. Axioms, have paſſed for Principles 


of Science; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have 
been ſuppoſed innate, altbho no Body (that I know) ever went 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Cleat neſs or 
Cogency. It may bowever be worth while to enquire into the 


Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to em 


alone, and allo examine how far they influence and govern our 
other Knowledg,. 
LIL 5. 2. Knowledg, as bas been fhewn, conſiſts 
Wherein in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
that Self- ment of Ideas: Now, where that Agreement or 
evidence. Diſagreement is perceived immediately by it ſelf 
conſiſts. without the Intervention or Help of any other, 
5 tere our Knowled is ſelf-evident, This will appear 
to be ſo to any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe 


Propuſitions. which, without any Proof, he aſſents ro at firſt 


Sight ; for. in all of them he will find, that the Reaſon of 


his Aſſent, is from that Agreement or Diſagreement, which 


the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe 

Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the Propoß- 
tion. | | 

| $. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us 

Self-evi-, conlider, whether this Self evidence be peculiar 

dence not only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly pals 


" peculiar io under the Name of Maxims, and have the Dig- 


1 nity of Axioms allowed them. And here tis 
n hs plain, that ſeveral] other Truths, not allowed ro 


Axioms, partake equally with them in tbis 


| Self evidense. This we thall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral 


Sorts of Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which I have 
above-mentioned , viz. Identity, Relation, Co-exiſtence, and 


real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not only thoſe 


few » Propoſitions, which have had the Credit of Maxim, 
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are ſelf. evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite 
Number of other 1 are ſuch. 

4. For, Firſt, The immediate Perception . 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, , Fir, 4: 7 
being founded in the Mind's having diftinct 1 gon 
Ideas, this affords us as many Self-evident Pro- 282 
poſitions, as we have diſtinct Idea. Every YT + tg 
one that bas any Knowledg ar all, has, as the ſelf-evident, 
Foundation of ir, various and diſtinct Ideas : | 
And it is the firſt Act of the Mind, (witbout which, it can 
never be capable of any Knowledg) to know every one of 
its Ideas by it ſelf, and diitinguiſh it from others. Every 
one finds in himſelf, that be knows the Ideas he has; 
that he knows alſo, when any one is in his Underſtanding, 
and what it is; and that when more than one are there, he 


knous them diſtinctly and confuledly one from another. 


Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he ſhould 
perceive what be perceives) he can never be in doubt when any 
Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is; and 
that two diſtinct Ideas, when they are in his Mind, are there, 
and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch Affirmations 
and Negations, are made without any Poſſibility of Doubt, Un- 
certainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to, as 
ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we have in our Minds, 
determin d Ideas, which the Terms in the Propoſition ſtand for. 
And therefore wherever the Mind with Attention conſiders any 
Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two Ideas, ſignified by the 
Terms, and affirmed or denied one of the other, to be the ſame 
or different, it is preſently and infallibly certain of the Truth of 
ſuch a Propoſition, and this equally, whether theſe Propoſiti- 
ons be in Terms ſtanding for more general Ideas, or ſuch as 
are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general Idea of Being be affirmed 
of ir ſelf, as in this Propoſition, Mhatſoever is, is; or a more 
particular Idea be affirmed of it elf, as a Man is a Man, or 
whatſoever is White, is N bite. Or whether the Idea of Being in 
eneral be denied of not Being, which is the only (if | may 
my it) Idea different from it, as in this other Propoſition, It 
3s smpoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of 
any particular Being be denied of another different from it, 


as 4 Man 3s not a Horſe ; Red is not Blue. The Difference of 


the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the 


Truth of the Propoſition preſently vilible, and that with an 


equal 
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equal Certainty and Eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the more 
general Propoſitions, and all for the fame Reaſon, viz. be. 
cauſe the Mind perceives in any Ideas, that it bas the ſame Idea 
to the ſame wich it ſelf; and two different Idea to be different, 
and not the ſame. And this it is equally certain of, wherher 
theſe Idea be more or leſs general, abſtract, and comprehenſive. 
It is not therefote alone to theſe ewo general Propoſſtions, pat. 
ſoever is, is ; and It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not 
to be; rhat this SelF-evidence belongs by any peculiar Right. 
The Perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to 
rheſe vague Idea, ſignify d by the Terms ¶MHatſoever and Thing, 
than it does to any other Ideas. Theſe two general Maxims a- 
mounting to no more, in ſhort, but this, that the ſame is the 
ſame, and ſame is not different, are Truths known in more parti- 
cular Inſtances, as well as in theſe general Maxims, and known 
alſo in particular Inſtances, before theſe general Maxims are 
ever thought on, and draw all their Force from the Diſcern- 
ment of the Mind employ'd about particular Idea. There is 
nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, without the help of a. 
ny Proof or Reflection on either of theſe general Propoſitions, 
pow ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that the Idea of 
hire is the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blne ; and thar 
the Mea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not 
abſent, chat the Conſideration of theſe Axioms can add nothing 
to the Evidence or Certainty of its r Juſt ſo iris (as 
every one may experiment in himſelf) in all the Ideas a Man 
has in his Mind : He knows each to be ir ſelf, and not to be a- 
nother 3 and to be in his Mind, and nor away, when it is 
there, with a Certainty that cannot be greater; and therefore 
the Truth of no general Propoſition can be known with a grea- 
ter Certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that in reſpect of 
Identiry, our intuitive Knowledg reaches as far as our Idea. 
And we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions 
as we bave Names for diſtinct Ideas, And appeal to every 
one's own Mind, whether this Propofition, A Circle ix a Circle, 
be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſitting of more 
general Terms, FPhatſoever is, is : And again, Whether this Pro- 
poſition, Blue is not Red, be nor a Propoſition that the Mind can 
no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the Words, than it 
does of that Axiom, It 3s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
wot bo be ; and ſo of all the like, 
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g 5. Secondly, As to Coexiſtence, or ſuch ne- 
ceſſary Connection between two Ideas, that in Secondly, In 
the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, C ex:ſtence 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo ; of ve have few 
ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the ſelf-evident 
Mind bas an immediate Perception but in ve- Pofeſtions. 
ry few of them; and therefore in this Sort we 
have but very little intuitive Knowledg. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though ſome 
there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equa] to the Con- 
tents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, I 
think it is a ſelf.eyident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be in 
the ſame Place. 

$. 6, Thirdly, As to the Relation of Modes, 
Mathemaricians bave framed many Axioms Thirdly, In o- 
concerning that one Relation of Equality. As #her Relation: 
Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will be we may have. 
Equals ; which, with the reſt of that Kind, how- 
ever they are received from Maxims by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable Truths; yer, I think that any one who 
conſiders them, will not find that they have a clearer felf- 


evidence than theſe, That One and One are equal to Two; tbat if 


you take from the Five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the Five 
Fingers of the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal, 
Theſe, and a Thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found in 
Numbers, which, at the very firſt Hearing, force the Aſſent, and 
carry with em an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than thoſe 
mathematical Axioms. 

8 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that 
has no Connection with any other of our Idea, but Fourthly, Con- 
that of our (elves, and of a firſt Being, we bave Cernig real 
in that, concerning the real Exiſtence of all other Exiſtence, we 
Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, much leſs have none. 
a ſelt · evident Knowledg; and therefore concern- 
ing thoſe there are no Maxims, | 

S. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 88 
Influence theſe received Maxims have upon the Theſe Axioms 
other Parts of our Knowledg. The Rules e- 4% nor much 
ſtabliſned in the Schools, that all Reaſonings 12 our 
are ex precopnitis & preconceſſis, ſeem to lay 10 ry Know- 
the Foundation of all other Knowledg in theſe ech 
Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be precognita ; 
whereby, I think, are meant theſe two Things: Firſt, — 


. 
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theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the 
Mind. And, ſecondly, that upon them the other Parts of our 
Knowledg depend. 

| $. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths fr 

Becauſe they known to the Mind, is evident to Experience, 
. axe not the as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. Ch. II. 

Truths we fiſt Who perceives not, that à Child certainly 
knew. knows that a Stranger is not irs Mother; that 
WY its Sucking Bottle is not the Rod, long before 
he knows that ti, impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not 
to be? And how many Truths are there about Numbers, 
which it is obyious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly ac- 
quaiated with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought 
on theſe general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their 
Arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is 
very plain: For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch 
Fropoſitions, being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it 
finds them affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it 
Underſtands, and every Idea being known to be what it is, 
and every two diſtinct Ideas being known not to be the ſame, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths muſt 
be firſt known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are firſt in the 
Mind; and the Ideas frſt in the Mind, tis evident, are thole 
of particular Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Un- 
deritanding proceeds ro ſome few general ones ; which being 
taken from the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are 
ſetiled in the Mind, with general Names to them. Thus parti. 
cular Ideas are fiſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledg 
got about them; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abſtract Idea, are not fo 
obviaus or eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as par- 
ticular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, tis only becauſe by 
conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo; For when we 
nicely refle upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are 
Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficul- 
ty with them, and do ſo not eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
apt to imagine, For Example, Does it not require ſome 
Pains and Skill to form the 2 Idea of a Triangle, (which 
is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and diffi- 


cult) for ir muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither 
Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; bur all and none of 
theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that _ 

| no 
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not exiſt ; an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and 
inconſittent Ideas are put together. Tis true, the Mind, in 
this imperfect State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and wakes all the 
haſte ro them it can, for the conveniency of Communicati- 
on and inlargement of Knowledg ; to both which it is na- 
turally very much inclined. Bur yet one bas Reaſon to ſuſ- 
dect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfection; at leait, 
this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general I. 
deas are not thoſe that the Mind is firſt and molt eaſily ac- 
quainted with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt Knowledg is converlant 
about, 
S. 10. Secondly, From what bas been ſaid, ir 
plainly follows, that theſe magnified Maxim, Becauſe on 
are not the Principles and Foundations of all our Tem the orher 
other Nuowiedg. For if there be a great many Parts of our 
bther Truths, which bave as much Self evi- Nuorledg do 
dence as they, and a great many that we know t depend. 
before them, it is impoſſible they ſhould be the 
Principles from which we deduce all other Truths. It is im- 
ible ro know that one and eo are equal to three, but by 
irtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. The Whole is equal 
to all its Parts taken together > Many a one knows that one and 
wo are equal ro three, without having heard, or thought on 
that, or any other Axiom, by which it might be proved; 
and knows it as certainly as any other Man knows, that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts, or any other Maxim, and all 
from the ſame Reaſon of Self evidence; the Equality of thoſe 
Ideas being as viſible and certain to him without that, or a- 
ny other Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it 
perceived. Nor after the Knowledg, That the Whole is equal 
to ll its Parts, does be know that one 4nd two are equal to three, 
better or more certainly than he did before. For if there 
be any odds in thoſe Ideas, the Fhole and Parts are more 
obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the Mind, 
than thoſe of ene, two and ther. And indeed, I think, I 
may ask theſe Men, who will needs have all Knowledg be- 
ſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to depend on gene- 
ral, innate, and Self evidem Principles > What Principle is 
requiſite to prove, that one and one are two, that two and two 
are four, that three times two are fix > Which being known 
withour any Proof, do evince, that either all Knowledg does 
not depend on certain precognita, or general Maxims, called 
Principles, or elſe that thele are Principles; and if theſe 
are 
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are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration will 


q be ſa. To which, if we add all the ſelf. evident Propoſitions are 
_ Which may be made about all our diſtinct Idea, Principles will po 
be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which Men arrive to 

the Knowledg of ar different Ages; and a great many of theſe dai 


innate Principles, they never come to know all their Lives, 
But whether they come in View of the Mind earlier or later 
this is true of them, that they are all known by their native 
Evidence, ate wholly independent, receive no Light, nor are 
capable of any Proof one from another ; much leſs the more 
particular from the more general, or the more fimple from the 
more compounded ; the more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being 
the molt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. 
Bur which ever be the cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty 
of all ſuch-Propoſirions is in this, That a Man fees the (ame 
Idea to be the ſame Idea, and infallibly perceives two diffcrent 
Ideas to be different Ideas. For when a Man bas in his Under- 
itanding tbe Idea of one and of two, the Idea of yellow, and the 
Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea of one 
is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of two; and that the Idea of 
Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of Blue. For a 
Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, which he has diſtinct: 
That would be to have them confuſed and diſtin& at the ſame 
Time, which is a Contradiction : and to have none diſtin, 
15 have no Uſe of our Faculties, and to have no Know ledg at 

And therefore what Idea ſoever is affirmed of it ſelf, or 
whatſoever two entire diſtinct Ideas are denied one of another, 
the Mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as infallibly 
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true, as as it underſtands the Terms, without Heſitation the 
or need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general Bu 
Terms, and called Maxims. | Ma 

FS. 11, What ſhall, we then ſay, ? Are theſe we 
What uſe theſe peneral Maxims of no Uſe ? By no Means; tho Dil 
general Max- perhaps their Uſe is not that which it is common- to 
ims have, ly taken to be. But ſince doubting in the leaſt of rac 
: what hath been by ſome Men aſcribed to theſe f 
Maxim, may be apt to be cry d out againſt, as over turning the Vas 
Foundations of all the Sciences, it may be worth while to con- To 
ſider them, with reſpect to other Parts of our Knowledg, and Boy 
examine more particularly to what Purpoſes they ſer ve, and to ma 
what nor. Ft ke | ack. 85 
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7. It is evident from what has been already (aid, that they 


are of no Uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Pro- 
ſitions. 

2. Tis as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foun- 
dations whereon any Sciences have been built. There is, I know, 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men of Scien- 
ces and the Maxims on which they are built: But it has been 
my ill Luck, never to meet. with any ſuch Sciences; much leſs 
am one built upon theſe two Maxims, Hhat is, is; and It is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe. And I would be glad 
to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erected upon thele, or any 
other general Axioms is to be found; and ſhouid be oblig d to a- 
ny one who would lay before me the Frame and Syitem of any 
Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims, that could not 
be ſhewn to Rand as firm without any Conſideration of them. 
I ack, Whether theſe general Maxims have not the ſame Ule 
in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological Queſtions, that 
they have in the other Sciences ? They ſerve bere too to ſi - 
lence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But I think that 
no Body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion is built 
on theſe Maxims, or ibat the Knowledg we bave of it, is deri- 
ved from theſe Principles. Tis from Revelation we have re- 
ceived it, and without Revelation, theſe Maxim, had never been 
able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, by whole In- 
tervention we diſcover the Connection of two others, this is a 
Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of Reaſon, For we 
then come 40 know a Truth that we did not know before. When 
God declares any Truth to us, this is a Revelation to us by 
the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advanced in our Knowledg. 
But in neither of theſe do we receive our Light or Kowledg from 
Maxims. But in the one the Things themlelves afford it, and 
we lee the Truth in them by perceiving their Agreement or 
Dilagreemenr, In the other, God bimſelt affords it immediately 
to us, and we ſee the Truth of what be ſays in his unerring Ve- 
racity. 5 

3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Ad- 
Vancement of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown 
Truths. Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired 
Book, has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo 
many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and are 
farther Advances in Mathematical Knowledg : But for the 
Diſcovery of theſe, it was not the general Maxims, lat is, 
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is 3 or the Whole is bigger than a Part, or the like, that helped 
him. Theſe were not rhe Clues thar lead him into the Diſcovery 
of the Truth and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it 
dy them that be got the Knowledg of thoſe Demonſtrations; 
but by finding out intermediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſi- 
tions he demonſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improve- 
ment of Human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledg, 
and adyancing the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from 
receiving any Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the 
like magnified Maxima. Would thoſe who have this traditi- 
onal Admiration of theſe Propolitions, ibat they think no Step 
can be made in Knowledg withour the Support of an Axiom, 
no Stone laid in the building of the Sciences without a general 
Maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acquiring Know- 
ledg, and of communicating between the Method of raiſing any 
Science, and that of teaching it to orbers as far as it is advanced, 
they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the Foun- 
dations on Which the firit Diſcoverers raiſed their admirable 
Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe Se- 
crets of Knowledg, Though afterwards, when Schools were 
erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what others 
bad found out, they often made uſe of Maxim, i. e. laid down 
certain Propoſitions which were Self-evident, or to be received 
for true, which being ſettled in the Minds of rhe Scholars, as 
unqueſtionable Verities, they on occaſion made uſe of, to con- 
vince them of Truths in particular Inftances, that were not 10 
familiar to their Minds as thoſe general Axiom which had before 
been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their Minds. 
Though theſe particular Inſtances, when well reflected on, are 
no lels Self-evident to the Underfianding, than the general 
Maxim: brought to confirm them: And it was in thoſe parti- 
cular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, with- 
our the belp of the general Maxims : And ſo may any one elle 
do, who with Attention conſiders them. 
To come therefore. tothe Ule that is made of Maxims. 
1. They are of Uſe, as bas been obſerved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced : Bur 
of lictle or none inadvancing them farther. 
2 They are of Uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to tome cor 
is 6 cluſion, 
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cluGon. Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the, Manner following, I crave Leave to Enquire. The Schools 
having made Diſputation the Touch ſtone of Mens Abilities, 
and che Criterion of Knowledg, adjudged Victory to him that 
kept the Field; and he that had the lait Word, was concluded 
to have the better of the Argument, ifnor of the Caule. But be- 
cauſe by this Means there was like ro be no Decifion berween 
$kilfal Combartants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus 
to prove any Propofirion, and the other could as coniantly, 
without, or with a Dittinction, deny the Major or Minor. To 
prevent, as much as could be, the running out of Diſputes into 
an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general Propofitions, 
molt of them indeed ſelt- evident, were introduced into the 
Schools, which being ſuch as all Men allowed and agreed in, 
were looked on as general Meaſures of Truth, and ſerved in- 
ſtead of Principles, (where the Diſputants had not laid down any 
other between them) beyond which there was no going, and 
which mutt not be receded from by either Side, And thus theſe 
Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond which Men in 
Diſpute could not retreat, were by Mittake taken to be the Ori- 
ginals and Sources from whence all Knowledg began, and the 
Foundations whereon the Sciences were built ; becaule when in 
their Diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopped there, 
and went no farther, the Matter was determined. But how 
much this is a Miſtake, bach been already ſhewn. 

This Metbod of the Schools, which have been thought 
the Fountains of Knowledg, introduced, as I ſpppoſe, the 
like Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great part of Converlation 
our of the Schools, to ſtop the Moutbs of Cavillers, whom 
any-one is excuſed from arguing any longer with, when rhey 
deny theſe general ſelf evident Principles received by all rea- 
ſonable Men, who have once thought of them; bur yer 
their Uſe herein is but to put an End to Wrangling. They 
in Truth. when urged in ſuch Caſes, teach nothing: that 
is already done by the intermediate Ideas made ule of in the 
Debate, whoſe Connection may be ſeen without the Help of 
thoſe Maxims, and fo the Trath known before the Maxim 
is produced, and the Argument brought to a firſt Principle. 
Men would give off a wrong Argument before it came 10 
that, if in their Diſputes they propoſed to themſelves the find- 
ing and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt for Victo- 
j. And thus Maxims have their Uſe to put a Stop to their 

Q rer: 
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Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner. 
But the Method of the Schools having allowed and encouraged 
Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till they are baffled, 
-5. e., till they are reduced to contradict themſelves, or ſome 
iſhed Principle; tis no Wonder that they ſnould not, in 
civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in the Schools is 
counted a Virtue and a Glory; obſtinately to maintain that 
Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whether true or falſe, 
to the laſt Extremity, even after Conviction : A ſtrange Way 
to attain Truth and Knowledg ; and that which I think the 
rational Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Education, could 
ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the Lovers of 
Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature, or introduced into 
the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the Truths of 
Religion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and Uncon- 
vinced. How much ſuch a Way of Learning is likely to turn 
young Mens Minds from the fincere Search and Love of Truth ; 
' Nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch Thing, 
or at leaſt worth adheringto, I ſhall not now enquire. This | 
think, that bating thoſe Places which brought the Peripatetick 
«Philoſophy into their Schools, where it continued many Ages, 
without teaching the World any thing but the Art of Wrang. 
ling; theſe Maxims were no where thought the Foundations 
on which the Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the 
Advancement of 8 r „ 
N to theſe al Max im: ore, 
r are, as I ant, wer of great Uſe in Diſputes, 
' Maxims have, 0. ſtep the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much 
Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or 
to help the Mind forwards in its Search after Knowledg : For 
whoever began to build his Knowledg on this general Pcopo!- 
tion, What is, is; or, it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and 
not to be; and from either of theſe, as from a Principle of Sc- 
ence, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledg ; wrong Opinions 
often involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims, a8 3 
Touch · ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whetber they lead. But 
Let, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a 
Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very little Tſe for eu- 
lightning the Underftanding ; and ir will not be found, that ibe 
Mind receives much Help Gow them in its Progreſs in Know- 


ledg ; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were thele 
| uo 
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two general Propoſitions never thought on. Tis true, as I have 
faid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrang- 
ler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Ablurdity of what he ſaith, and b 

expoſing bim to the Shame of contradicting what all the Worl 

knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is 
one Thing to ſhew a Man he is in an Error, and another to 
put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 
what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know be- 
fore, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from 
them, as well as we can, they are only about identical Pre- 
dications, and Influence, if any at all, none but ſuch, Each 
particular Propoſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as 
clearly and certainly known in it ſelf, if attended io, as ei- 
ther of theſe general ones; only theſe general ones, as ſer- 
ving in all Caſs, are therefore more inculcated and inſiſted 
on. As to other leſs general Maxims, many of chem are no 
more than bare verbal Propoſitions, and reach us nothing but 
the Reſpect and Import of Names one to another. The Whole 
# equal to all its Parts: What real Truth, ] beſeech you, does it 
teach us? What more is contained in that Maxim, than what 
the Signification of the Word Tetum, or the hole, does of it 
ſelf Import > And he that knows that the Word hole ſtands for 
what is made up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than 
that the YYhole is equal to all its Parts, And upon the ſame 
Ground, I think that this Propoſition, A Hill is higher than a 
Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims, Bar 
yer Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not withour 
Reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the Eutrance 
of their Syſtems, that their Scholars, having in the Beginning 


perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with cheſe Propoſitions made 


in ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to make ſuch Reflections, 
and bave theſe more general Propoſitions, as formed Rules and 
e ready to apply to all particular Caſes. Not that if 
they be equally weighed, they are more clear and evident 
than the particular Inſtances they are brought to confirm: 
But that being more familiar to the Mind, the very naming 
them, is enough to ſatisfy the Underſtanding. But this, I 
y, is more from our Cuſtom of uſing them, and the Eita- 
blihment they have got in our Minds, by our often think- 
ing of them, than from the _ Evidence of the I _ 
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But before Cuſtom has ſettled Methods of Thinking and 
Reaſoning in our Minds, 1 am apt to imagine it is quite other- 
. wiſe ; and that the Child, hen a part of bis Apple is taken 
away, knows it better in that particular Inſtance, than by this 
general Propoſition, The M pole is equal to all its Parts; and 
thar if one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the 
other, the general has more need ro be ler into bis Mind by 
the particular, than the particular by the general. For in Par- 
ticulars, our Knowledg begins, and fo ſpreads it ſelf by De- 
grees, to Generals ; though afterwards the Mind takes the 
quite oontrary Courle, and having drawn his Knowledg into 
as general Propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its 
Thoughts, and Accuſtoms it ſelf ro bave Recourſe to them, 
as to the Standards of Truth and Falihood. By which fami- 
liar Che of them, as Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Pro- 

fitions, it comes in Time to be thought, tbat more particular 
* have their Truth and Evidence from their Confor. 
mity to theſe more genera] ones, which, in Diſcourſe and At. 

umentation, are ſo 1 ed, and conſtantly admitted. 

nd this I think to be the Reaſon why among ſo many ſel. 
evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have bad the Title ci 


Maxims. 
| §. 12. One Thing farther, I think, it may not 
Maxim, if be amiis ro obſerve concerning theſe general 
Care be not ta- Maxims, that they are ſo far e. improving 
ken in the Uſe or eltabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledy, 
of Words, may that if our Notions be wrong, looſe, or unſted- 
282 nzra- dy, and we refign up our Thoughts to the Sound 
„ of Words, rather than fix them on ſetiled de- 
| termined Ideas of Things; I ſay theſe genera 
Maxim: will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuch a way 
of Uſe of Words which is moſt common will ſerve to prove Con- 
tradictions: v. g He that with Des Cartes ſhall frame in his 
Mind an Idea of what he calls Body, ro be nothing but Extenſ- 
on, may eaſily demonſtrate, that there is no Vacuum, i. e. no 
Space void of Body, by this Maxim, Vbat is, i:: For the Idea i 
which he annexes the Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his 
Knowledg that Space cannot be without Body is certain: For 
he knows his own Idea of Exrtenfion clearly and diſtinctiy, and 
knows that it is what it it, and not another Idea, though it be 
_ called by theſe Three Names, Extenfion, Body, Space. Which 
Three Words flanding for one and the ſame Idea, 1 29 
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doubt, with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 

of another, as each of it ſelf: And it is as certain, that whilſt 

I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Predication 

is as true and identical in irs Signification, That Space is Body, 

as the Predication is true and identical, har Body is Body both 

in Signification and Sound, | . 
5 13. But if another ſhall come, and make 

to himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- Inflance in 

tes's of the hog « which yer, with Des Cartes, Vacuum. 

he calls by the ſame Name Body, anu make bis 

Idea, which he expretſes by tlie Word Body, to be of a Thing 

that bath both Extenſion and Solidity together, he will as eaſily 

demonſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space without 


a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Becauſe | 
the Idea to which he gives the Name Space, being barely the 


ſimple one of Extenſion ; and the Idea, to which he gives the 
Name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenſim and Refiſtibi- 
lity, or Solidity together in the ſame Subject, theſe two Ideas 
are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Under{tanding as 
diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, or as 
of Corporeity and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous Terms : 
And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, or in 
Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the Negation of 
them one of another; viz, this Propoſition, Extenſion, or Space 
# not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as this Maxim, It 
- impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, can make any 
opoution. 

270 Bur yet, though both theſe Propoſiti- 1 
ons (as you ſee) may be equally demonſtra:ed, net Beit 
viz. that there may be a Vacuum, and that ee of Things 
there cannot be a Vacum, by theſe two certain without us, 
Principles, (viz.) What is, is, and the ſame Thing A 
cannot be, and be; yet neither of theſe Principles will ſerve 
to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt: For that 
we are left to our Senles, to dilcover to us as far as they can, 
Thoſe univerſal and ſelf evident Principles, being only our 
conitanr, clear, and diſtinct Knowledg of our own Ideas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can afſure us of nothing that 
paſſes without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 
upon the Knowledg we have of each Idea by it ſelf, and of 
its Didtinction from others ; about which we cannot be 
miſtaken whilſt tbey are in our Minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 
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Ideas ; or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſome. 
times for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 
Axiom, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa. 
tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, 
Miſtake, and Error. Tis to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, 
however cry'd up for the great Guards of Truth, will not 
ſecure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 
that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning their little Uſe for the Improvement of Know ledg, 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been far enough 
from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have 
been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, 
ſell· evident Truths; and ſo cannot be laid afide. As far as 
their Influence will reach, 'tis in vain to endeavour ; nor would 
I artempr to abridge it. But yet, without any Injury ro Truth, 
or Knowledg, I may have Reaſon to think their Uſe is not 
anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to be laid on them, 
and I may warn Men not to make an ill Uſe of them, for the 
confirming themſelves in Errors. 
© Thins . S. 15. But let them be of what Tſe they will 
Flication dan- in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſcover or 
gerous about Prove to us the leaſt Knowledg of the Nature 
complex Ide- of Subſtances, as they are found and exiſt with- 
As, ' out us, any farther than grounded on Experi 
- ence. And though the Conſequence of theſe 
two 3 called Principles, be very clear, and their 
Uſe not dangerous or burtful, in the Probation of ſuch Things, 
wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, , but ſuch 
as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where our 
Ideas are determined, and known by the Names thar ftand 
for them :' Yer when theſe Principles, vi. Nhat is, is; and, 
It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, are made 
uſe of in the Probation of Fropoſirions, wherein are Words 
landing for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertue ; 
there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt commonly make 
Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt Truth, and 
Uncertainty for Demonſtration : Upon which follows Error, 
Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen for wrong 
Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe Principles 
ate leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions made 
of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the Propo- 
ſitions are about ſimple Idea, Bur becauſe Men miſtake ge 
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nerally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are preſerved, 
the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, though the Ideas 
they ſtand for, are in Truth different. Therefore theſe Maxims 
are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound and Appear- 
ance are contradictory Propofitions ; as is clear in the Demon- 
ſtrations above mentioned about a Vacuum. So that whilſt Men 
take Words for Things, as uſually they do, theſe Maxims may 
and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory Propoſitions: 
As ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt. 

$. 16. For Inſtance : Let Man be that con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- Inſtance in 
ples demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, Man. 
that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Princi- 

— it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
ſition of Knowledg ef any Being exiſting without us. 


| Firſt, a Child having framed the Idea of a Man, it is probable, 


that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter makes of 
the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch a Complica- 
tion of Idea together in bis Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle 
complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof White or Fleſh-Co- 
lour in England being one, the Child can demonſtrate to ou, 
that a Negro is not a Man, becauſe White Colour was one of the 
conſtant ſimple Ideas of the complex Idea he calls Man: And 
therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, Ir is impoſſible for 
the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that 4 is not a Man; 
the Foundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal Pro- 
polition, which, perbaps, he never beard nor thought of, but 


the clear diſtinct Perception he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of 


Black and White, which he cannot be perſuaded ro take, nor 
can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that Maxim 
or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea, 
which he calls Man, can you never demonſtrate that a Man 
bath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man includes no ſuch Notion 
or Idea in it. And therefore to him, the Principle of bat is, 
x, proves not this Matter; but it depends upon Collection and 
Obſervation, by which he is to make his complex Idea called 


Man. 

1 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone fartber in framing 
and collecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the oumward 
Shape adds Laughter and rational Diſcemſe, may demonſtrate, 
thar Infants and Changelings are go Men, by this Maxi:a, 
i is impoſſivle for the ſame Thing co be, and not to be; Ard ! 
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have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have actually de. 


ny d that they 


are Mey. 


§. 18. Thirdly, Perbaps another makes up the complex Idea 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in genera], 
and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the 
Shape wholly : This Man is able ro demonſtrate, that a Man 
may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe being 


included in his 


Idea of Man; and in whatever Body or Shape he 


found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man : Becauſe having 
a clear Knowledg of ſuch a complex Idea, it is certain that 


What is, is. 


Little Uſe o 
theſe E 
in Poofi where 
we Have clear 
and diſtinct [- 
deas. 


ons, without t 


F 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 
we may ſay, that where our Ideas are determined 
in our Minds, and bave annexed to tbem by us 
known and ſteady Names under thoſe ſettled 
Determinations, there is little Need, or no T/e at 
all of theſe Maxims, to prove the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any of them. He that cannot 
diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſiti- 
be Help of theſe, and the like Maxims, will not 


be belped by theſe Maxims to do it: Since he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to know the Truth of theſe Maxims themſelves without Proof, 
if he cannot know the Truth of others withour Proof, which are 


as ſelf-evident 


as theſe. Upon this Ground it is, that intuitive 


Knowledg neither requires nor admits any Proof, one part of it 
more than another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away 
the Foundation of all Knowledg and Certainty : And he that 
needs any Proof to make bim certain, and give his Aﬀent to this 
Propofition, that Two are equal to Two, will allo have need of 1 
Proof to make him admit, that Phat is, is. He that needs a 
Probation to convince him, that Two are not Three, that bite s 
not Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. or any other two 
determined diſtinct Ideas are not one and the ſame, will need 
alſo a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſſi ble for 


the ſame Thing 
Their Uſe 


dangerous 
where our 
Ideas are 


confuſed, 


times yr another Idea from which follows Miſtake and Error, 


to be, and not to be. 
§. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little Uſe 
where we have determined Ideas, ſo they are, as 


I have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our 1: 


dea are not determined; and where we uſe 
Words that are not annexed to determined Ide 
as, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandring Sig- 
nification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and ſome- 


which 
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which theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propofitions, 
wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined idea) do by their 
Authority confirm and river, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


6.1. Hether the Maxims treated of in 

V \ the foregoing Chapter, be of Pong "Ir 

| that Ule to real Knowledg as 10 Increa Us. 
is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. ou 42 
This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, that Jeag. 
there are univerſal Propoſitions, which tho they 
be certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no 2 to our Knowledg. Such are, 
F. 2. Fiſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. | 
Theſe obviouſly, * at firſt Bluſh, 5-9 to ar. # Ran 
contain no Iuſtruction in them: For when we jon 4 
affirm the ſaid Term of ir ſelf, whether it be : 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real Idea, it 
news us nothing bur what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or propoſed to us. 
Indeed, that molt general one, Nhat is, is, may ſerve ſometimes 
to he a Man the Abſurdity be is guilty of, when by Circum- 
locution or equivocal Terms, he would in particular Inttances, 
deny the ſame Thing of it ſelf; becauſe no Body will ſo openly 
bid Defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm viſible and direct 
Contradictions in plain Words: Or if be does, a Man is excuſed 
if be breaks off any farther Diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think, 
| may ſay, that neither tbat received Maxim, nor any other iden- 
tical Propofition teaches us any thing: And tho in ſoch kind of 
Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the 
Foundation of Demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of 
to confirm them, yet all it proves, amounts ro no more than this, 
That the (ame Word may with great Certainty be affirmed of 
it ſelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propolition; 
and let me add alfo, withour any real Knowledg. 
. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
but make a Propoſition, and knows what he means when he 
" | | 


lays, 
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230 Trifling Propoſetions, 

8, Ay or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of 
__ Truths he may be infallibly certain, and 6 not know 
one Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul is a 
Soul; or a Soul is 4 Soul; a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is à Fe 
tiche, Ge. Thele all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. 
Fhat is, it; i. e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; or e 
4 Soul, bath a Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? 
It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to 
the other; and had he had bur Words, might, no doubt, have 
ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Subje#, and Oyſter in left Hand 
is Predicate : and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident Propoſition 
of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Qyſter ; and yet with all this, not have 
been one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing : And that way 
of handling the Matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the 
Monkeys Hunger, or a Mans Underſtanding; and they 
would have improved in Knowledg and Bulk together. 

I know there are ſome, who becauſe identical Propofitions are 
ſelf-evident, ſhew a great concern for them, and think they do 
great Service ro Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in them 
was contained all Knowledg, and the Underſtanding were led 
into all Truth by them only. I gram, as forwardly as any 
one, that they are all true, and (elt-eyident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledg lies in the Faculty we 
bave of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of diſcern- 
ing it from thoſe that are different, as have thewn in the fore- 
going Chapter. And how that vindicates the making uſe of 
identical Propoſitions, fox the Improvement of Knowledg, from 
the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one repeat, 
as ofien as he pleaſes, that the Mil ij the Will, or lay what 
Streſs on it be thinks fir ; of what Ule is this, and an infinite the 
like Propofitions, for the enlarging our Knowledg ? Let a Man 
abound. as much as the plenty of Words which he has, will 
permit him in ſuch Propoſitzons as theſe ; 4 Law is a Law, and 
Obligation is Obligation ; Right is Right, and Wrong is Wrong ; 
will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaintance with 
Ezbicks ? Or inſtruct him or others, in the Knowledg of Mora - 
lity > Thoſe who know nor, nor perhaps ever will know, what 
» Right, and what is Ming, nor the Meaſures of them, can 
with as much Aſſurance make and infallibly know the Truth of 
theſe and all ſuch Propofitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in 
Morality can do. But what Advance do ſuch Propoſitions give 
in the Knowledg of any thing neceſſary or uſefal for their 
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He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for the 
enlightning the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledg, ſhould 
be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Maxims 
as theſe ; Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body is Boch; aVacuum 11 4 
Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a Centaur, and 
aChimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all ſuch, are equally 
tue, equally certain, and equally ſelf evident, But yet they 
cannot but be counted trifling, when made uſe of as Principles 
of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on them, as Helps to Know- 
ledg ; fince they teach nothing but what every one, who is 
capable of Diſcourſe, knows without being told, viz. That 
the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and the ſame Idea the ſame 
Idea. And upon this Account it was that I formerly did, and 
do till think, tbe offering and inculcating ſuch Propoſitions, in 
order to give the Underſtanding any new Light or Inlet into 
the Knowledg of Things, ao better than trifling. 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, ro Truth be does 
not yet know, muſt find out iatermediate Ideas. and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
Propoſitions that do his, are inftructive : But they are far 
from ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of ir ſelf ; which is no way 
to advance ones ſelf or others in any fort of Knowledg, It na 
more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
au Aus an A, and a Bi:a B; which a Man may know as well 
as any School. Matter, and yet never be able to read a Word 
a8 long as be lives. Nor does theſe, or any ſuch identical Pro- 
poſitions, help him one Jot forwards in the Skill of Reading, ler 
bim make what Uſe of them he can. 

IF thoſe who blame my calling them trifling Propoſitions, had 
bat read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what I had above 
writ in very plain Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen that by 
identical Propefitions, | mean only ſuch wherein the ſame Term 
importing the ſame Idea, is affit med of it felf : Which I take to 
be the proper Signitication of zdentical Propoſitions 3 and con- 
ny all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, That to 
propole them as inſtructive, is no better than rrifling, For no 
one who bas the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, where it is 
neceflary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt of their 
Truth, when be does take Notice of them. 

But if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the _ 
* R 5 
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Term is affirmed of it ſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 
than [, others muſt judge: "This is certain, all that they ſay of 
Propofitions that are not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have ſaid; all tbat I have ſaid relating to thoſe 
Propofitions, wherein the ſame Term 1s affirmed of it ſelt. Ard 
I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Knowledy, 
Inſtances of other kinds, whatever Uſe may be made of them, 
concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call Identical, 

Secondly, F. 4 Secondly, Another fort of Trifling Pro. 
When a part politions is, when 4 part of the complex Idea i; 
of any complex predicated of the Name of the Whole ; a part of 
Idea is predi- the Definition of rhe Word defined. Such are 
cared of the all Propohitions wherein the Genus is predica. 
whole, ted of the Species, or more comprehenſive of |: 
comprehenſive Terms: For what Information, what Knowledy 
carries this Propoſition in it viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man who 
knows the complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for. All the 
fimple Ideas that go to the complex one ſigniſied by the Term 
Metal, being nothing but what he before comprehended, and 
 Ggnified by the Name Lead. Indeed, ro a Man that know: 
the Signification of the Word Metal, and not of the Word 

it is a ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the 
Word Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreles 
ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, 
telliag him it is a Body very heavy, fuſible and malleable. 

4 pate. of §. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any other 
1 ien part of the Definition of eheir Term defined, or 
of the Tern to affirm any one of the Gimple Ideas of a com. 
of ad” + plex one, of the Name of the whole complex 

| Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſybility being 
one of the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the com- 
plex one the Sound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but play- 
ing wirh Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is 
comprehended in its received Signification ? Iwould be 
thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as 2 
Truth of Moment, That Gold is Tellow ; and I ſee not how it 
is any jot more material to ſay, It i, fuſible, unleis that Qua- 
lity be left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound 
Gold is the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can 
it carry With it, to tell one that which he bath been told al. 
ready, or he is is ſuppoſed to know before ? For I am ſuppoſed 
to know the Signification of the Word another ules to me, 

1 or 
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or elſe he is to tell to me. And it I know that the Name Gold 
ſtands for this complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, 
malleable, twill not much in ſtruct me to pur it ſolemnly atter- 
wards in a Propoſition, and gravely ſay, All Gold is fuſible. 
Sach Propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the Difingenuny of 
one, who will go from the Definition of his own Lerms by 
reminding him ſomerimes of it; but carry no Knowledg with 
them, but of the Signification of Words, however certain they 
be. 

F. 6. Every Man 5s an Animal, or living Bo. 7,1, Man 
dy, is as certain a Propoſition as can be; but 44 Palfry. 
no more conducing to the Knowledg of Things, 
than to ſay, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing-ambling 
Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, and 
make me know but this ; That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or 
Power of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe Ideas that 
I always comprehend and ſignify by the Word Man; and 
where they are not ro be found together, the Name Man belon 
not to that Thing : And ſo of the other, that Body, Senſe, and 
a certain way of Going, with a certain kind of Voice, are ſome of 
thoſe Idear which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the 
Word Palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, 
the Name;Palfry belongs not to that Thing. Lis jaſt the ſame, 
and to the ſame Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding for any 
one or more of the fimple Ideas, that altogether make up that 
complex Idea which is called a Man, is affirmed of the Term 
Man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Reman, ſignitied by the Word Homo: 
All rheſe Gin Idea united in one Subject. Corporeitas, Sen- 
ſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Reſibilitas, he might, 
no doubt, with great Certainty, umverially affirm one, mere, 
or all of theſe together of the Word Homo, but did no more 
than ſay, that the Word Homo, in his Coun ry, comprehend- 
ed in its Signification all thele Ideas. Mach like a Romance- 
Knight, who by the Word Palfry ſignified theſe Ideas; Body 
of @ certain Figure, Four legged. with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, 
Neighing, White, uſed to have a Woman on his Back, might with 
the ſame Certainty, univerſally affirm alſo any or all of thele 
of the Word Palfry : But did thereby teach no more, bur 
that the Word Pa{fry, in his or Romance Language, ſtood 
for all theſe, and was nor to be applyed to any Thing, where 
any of theſe were wanting, But he tha: ſhall tell me, that in 
whatever Thing Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and Lazygbter w _— 
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united, that Thing had actually a Notion of God, or would 
be caſt into a Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive 
Propofirion ; becauſe neither having the Notion of God, not 
being caſt into Sleep by Opium, being contained in the Idea ſig. 
nitied by the Word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught 
ſomethimg more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for: 
ou therefore the Knowledg contained in it, is more than ver. 


$. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 
For this be is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms he uſe 
reaches but in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only ma. 
the $ — king a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing certain 
tion of Wordi, Souads which be bas learot of others ; bur vot 
as à rational Creature, uſing them for Signs 
of Ideas which be has in his Mind. The Hearer alſo is ſuppo. 
ſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſe them, or elſe 
he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible Noiſe, And 
therefore be trifles with Words, who makes ſuch a, Propoſition, 
which when it is made, comains no more than one of the 
Terms does, and which a Man was ſuppoſed ro know before, 
v. g. 4 Triangle bath three Sides, or Saffron is yellow, And this 
is no farther tolerable than where a Man goes to explain his 
Terms, to one whois ſuppoſed, or declares bimſelf not to un- 
derſtand him: And then it teaches only the Signi fication of that 
Mord, and the Uſe of that Sign. 
2 $. 8. We can know then the Truth of two 
But no real Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainty; 
Knowleag. the one is, of thoſe rrifling Propoſitions which 
have a Certainty in them, but tis only a verbal 
Certarnty, but not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we can know 
the Truth, and fo may be certain in Propoſitions, which affirm 
ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary Conſequence of it; 
preciſe complex Idea, but not contained in it. As that the exter- 
_ nal Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either of the oppoſite inter 
nel Angles; Which Relation of the outward Angle. to either of 
the fire internal Angles, making no part of the complex 
Idea ſigniſied by the Name Triangle; this is a real Truth, and 
conveys with it inſtructive real Ruowledg. a 
General Pro- §. 9. We bare . or no Knowledg of 
poſitions con- What Combinations there be of ſimple Idea 
cer ning Sub- exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
ſtances, are of. Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 
ten trifing. Propoſitions concerning them, any 3 
| thai 
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than our nominal E ſſences lead us; which being to a very 
few and inconſiderable Truths, in Reſpect of thoſe which 
depend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propoſitions that 
are made about Subſtances, if they are certain are for the moſt part 
but trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and 
ſuch as we can have no Knowledg of their real Truth, how 
much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analugy may aſſiſt our 
Judgments in gueſſing. Hence ir comes to pals, that one may 
often meet with very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that a- 
mount yet to nothing. For tis plain, that Names of ſub- 
ſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they have relative 
Signitications affixed to them, may, with great Truth, be 
joined negatively and affirmatively in Propofitions, as their re- 
lative Definitions make them fit tv be ſo joined; aud Propoſi- 
tions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the ſame Clearneſs, 
be deduced one from another, as thoſe that convey the molt 
real Truths ; and all this, without any Knowledg of the Na- 
ture or Reality of Things exifting without ns. By this Method. 
one may make Demonſtrations and undoubied Fropoſitions in 
Words, and yet thereby advance not one Jot in the Knowledg 
of the Truth of Things; v. g. be that having learned theſe 
following Words with their ordivary mutual relative Accepta- 
tions annexed to them, v. g. Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, 
Soul, Vegetative, Senſative, Rational, may make leveral undoubt- 
ed Propofitions about the Soul, without knowing at all what 
the Soul really is ; and of this Sort, a Man may find an infi- 
nite Number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings and Concluſions, in 
Books of Metaphyſicks, School Divinity, and ſome ſort of ra- 
tural Philoſophy z and after all, know as little of God, Spirits 
or Bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 

F. 10. He that bath Liberty to define, 5. e. 

determine the Signification of his Names of And why. 
Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 

ket, who makes them Land for bis own Ideas) and makes 
their Significations at a Vemure, takiog them from his own 


or other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 


ity into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 
rouble, demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe 
ſeveral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he bas given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 

tions, 
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tions, with the Names be bath beſtowed upon them: But 


thereby no more Increaſes his own Knowledg, than he does 
his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a cer- 


tain Place, a Pound, anotber in another Place a Shilling; und a 
third in a third Place, a Penny; and fo proceeding, may un- 


doubredly reckon rigbt, and cait up a great Sum, according i0 
his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as be 
pleaſes, wichout being one Jor the richer, or without even know. 
ing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only that one 
is contained in the other Twenty Times, and contains the other 
Twelve; which a Man way alſo do in the Signification of 
Words, by making them in Reſpect of one another more or leſß 
or equally comprehenſive. 8 

Third! $. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words 
7 — uſed in Diſcourſes, elpecially argumentative 

P and controverſal, there is this more to be com- 


var iouſiy, is * C01 
trifline with plained of, which is the worſt fort of Trift 
OE 4 and which ſets us yet farther from the Certain 


ry of  Knowledg we hope to attain by them, 
or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers are ſo far from inſtru- 
cting us in the Nature and Knowledg of Things, that they 1 
their Wards loofly and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them 
conſtantly and ſteddily, in the ſame Signification, make plain 
and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and make 
their Diſconrles coherent aud clear, (how little ſoever it were 
inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find 
it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, under the 
Obſcuruy and Perplexedneſs of their Terms: To which, per- 
baps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in many Men much con- 
tribute. | 
Marks of ver- F. 12, To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions 
bat Propoſiti» may be known by thele following Marks : 
„ Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
Firſt, Predica- Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
tion in ab- about the Signification of Sounds. For fince no 
Frack. abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 


| it (elf,, when its Abſtract Name is affirmed of 
any other Term, it can 6gnify no more but this, that it may, 


or ought to be called by that Name; or that theie Two Names 
ſignity the ſame Idea. Thus ſhould any one ſay, that Parfi 
mom 3s Frugality, that Gratitude is Fuſtice ; that this or that 
Action is or is not Temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and 


the like Propoſitions may at firſt ſight ſeem, yer when we 
| come 
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come to preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, we 
ſhall find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification 
of thoſe _ - 

. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a part 

of 25 complex Idea. = any Term — EE 
for, 5s predicated of that Term, are 6nly verbal, Df 11 
v. g. to lay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And predicated of 
thus all Propoſitions, wherein more compre- any Term. 
henfive Words, called Genera ate affirmed of 
ſubordinate, or Jeſs comprehenſive, called Species or Individuals, 
are barely verbal. EVE 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſiti- 
ons that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meer with, both 
in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part 
of em than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the Sigaifica- 
tion of Words, and contain nothing in em, but the Uſe and 
Application of the Signs, 

This, I rbink, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
where ever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is noc 
affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ftick wholly in 
Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. This 
perbaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs 
Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much ſhorten our Trouble 
and Wandering in the ſearch of real and true Knowledg. 


r . as. 
* w 4; 1.8 


Of onr Knowledg of Exiſtence, 


: 
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1. Itherto we have only conſidered the 5 
F Eſſences of Things, which being ON 
only abſtract Ideas, and thereby removed in on, concern 
our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that yg Exiſtence. 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in | 
Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiftence, 
but what it has in the Underitanding) gives us no Know- 
ledg of real Exiftence at all. Where, by the Way, we may 
take Notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whole Truth or 
Vol. II. R Fab 
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Falſhood we can have certain Knowledg, concern not Ex: 
iſtence; and farther, that all particular Affirmations or Negation, 
that would nor be certain, if they were made general, are only 
concerning Exiſtence ; they declaring only the accidental Union 
or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, which in their ah. 
ſtract Natures, have no known neceſſary Union or Repugnar. 


* | | $. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 
A three-fold and different Ways of Predica tion, to be con- 
Knowledg of ſidered more at large in another Place, let u; 
Exiſtence. proceed now to enquire concerning our Know. 
ledg of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledg of our on 
Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of G O D by Demon. 
ſtration; and of other Things by Senſation, 
S 3- As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 
Cur Know- it lo plainly, and ſo certainly, that it neither 
leng of wr needs, nor is capable of any Proof, For vo- 
own Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
35 mniuiwve. | Exiſtence. I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and 
| Pain: Can any of theſe be more evident to me, 
than my own Exittence ? If I doubt of all other Things, tbat 
very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, and will 
not ſaffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel Pain, it is 
evident l bave as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, as of 
the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if I know I doubt, I have 
as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the Thing doubting, 
as of that Thought which 1 call doubt. Experience then con- 
vinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowleds of our own Exiſtence 
and an internal infallible Perception that we are. In every Ad 
of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking, we ate conſcious to our 
ſelves of our own Being; and, in this Matter, come not ſbon 
of the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of our Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


g. 1. T Hough GOD has given us no innate— 

alt Ideas of himſelf ; though he has Vie are ca- 
ſtamped no original Characters in our Minds, able of know- 
wherein we may read his Being; yer having in? certainly 
furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our Minds are dat there ig 
endowed with, he bath not left himſelf without 4 G0 P. 
Witneſs; fince we have Senſe, Perception, and 

Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, as long as we 
carry our ſelves about us, Nor can we juſtly complain of our 
tpnorance in this great Point, ſince be bas fo plentifully provi- 
ded us with the Means to diſcoyer, and know him, ſo far as is 


neceſſary, to the End of our Being, and the great Concernment 


of our Happineſs. But though this be the moſt obvious Truth 
that Reaſon diſcovers, and though its Evidence be (if I miſtake 
net) equal to mathematical Certainty; yet it requires Thought 
and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply it ſelf to a regular 
Deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive Knowledg, or 
elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of this, as of other 
Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clear Demon ; 
firation, To ſhew therefore, tbat we are capable of knowing, 
i.e, being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come 
by this Certainty, I think we need go no farther than our 
ſelyes, and that undoubted Knowledg we have of our own Ex- 


$.'2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that 
Man has a clear Perception of bis own Being; he Man knows 
knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is that he himſelf 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be #5. 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than 
I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
Non entity, that it were Something. If any one pretends to be 


lo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 


of ir, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy bis be- 
byed Happineſs of being — until Hunger, or ſome 
2 other 
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240 Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a GO D. 
. other Pain convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, 
1 way take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledg 
aſſares him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz- that be is 
ſomething that actually exiſis. 
§. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
He knows al- intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no mere 
fo,, that No- produce any real Being, than it can be equal to mv 
Wing cannot right Angles. If a Man knows that Non en- 
erde, Be. ty, or the Abſence of all Being, cannot be 
Ws 3 equal to two right Angles, it is impoſſible be 
1— "S. © ſhould know any Demonſtration in Euclid, 
n IF therefore we know there is ſome real Being, 
= and that Non entity cannot produce any real 
Being, ir is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity there 
has been Something ; ſince what was not from Eternity, bad a 
Beginning; and what bad a Beginning, mutt be produced by 
. ſomething elle. | 
ws F. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its 
Dat eternal Being and Beginning from another, mult af 
Bein muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs to its Be. 
moſt powerful. ing from another too. All the Powers it has, 
2 muſt be owning io, and received from the fame 
- Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be 
.the n Original ou all Power; and ſo this eternal Beim 
q be alſo the moſt powerful. | | 
me 4 UP Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perce 
Aud moſt tion and Kyowleds. We have then got one Step 
knowing. farther; and we are certain now, that there 5 
++. . ..- -,.-. nor only {ome Being, but ſome knowing intellr 
gent Being in the World. why 
dere was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be 
ing, and when Knowledg began to be ; or elſe, there bi 
been allo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
was a Time when no Bing bad any Knowledg, when that 
eternal Being was void of, all Underſtanding. ceply, that 
then it was impoſſible there thould ever have been any Know 
ledg. It being as impoſſible that Things wholly. void d 
Knowledg, and operating blindly, and without any Per 
.Ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſl: 
ble, chat a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf, Three Angles bigge 
than Two. right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea d 
ſenſcleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Per 


ception, and Knowledg, as it is repugnant to the Idea ol: 


Triang, 
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Triangle, chat it ſhould put into it ſelf greater Angles than two 
right ones. 
6. Thus from the Confideration of our 
ſelres, and hat we infallibly find in our own And there- 
Conttitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the fore God. 
Knowledg of this certain and evident Truth, 
That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being; 
which whether any one will pleaſe ro call God, it matters nor, 
The thing is Evident, and from this Idea duly conſidered, will 
eatily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes which we ought 
to alcribe to this eternal Being, If nevertheleſs any one ſhould 
be found ſo ſenſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone, 
knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and 
Chance; and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by 
that blind Hap-hazard-: I ſhall leave with him that very ratio» 
nal and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, L. 2. de Leg. to be con- 
ſidered at his Leiſure, What can be more fillily arrogant and 
„ mighecoming than for a Man to think that he bas a Mind 
and - 0009 YG in him, but yet in all the Univerſe be» 
* fide, there is no ſuch thing > Or that thoſe Things, which 
with the utmoſt Search of his Reafon, he can ſcarce compre- 
bend, ſhould be moved and managed without any Reaſon at 
all > Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte 
\arogantem, ut in fe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in clo mun- 
do; non putet ? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii rations comprehens 
dat, nulla ratione movers putet ? | 
From what has been (aid, it is plain to me we bave a more 
certain Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any thing 
our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered ro us. Nay, I 
preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there is 
a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When I ſay 
we dee, I mean there is lch 4 Knowledg wichib our Reach, 
which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our Minds to that, 
as 0. do to 5 other Enquiries. | 
7. How far the Idea of a mo ect Being, 
which a Man way ftame in his Ae docs, S 
does not prove the Exiſtence of a God, I will not © moſt perfe 
bete examine, For in the different Make * nor the 
of Mens Tempers, and Application of their * of a 
Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on ep 
one, and ſome on anather, for the Confirma- | 
tion, of the ſame Truth. Bur yer, 1 think, this I may fay, 
That it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and filencing 
or Stn ME R | Acheilts, 
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| Arheiſts, to lay rhe whole Streſs of ſa important a Point as to 
| this, upon that ſole Foundation: And take ſome Mens having Te 
| that Idea of God in their Minds, (for tis evident, ſome Men 

| | have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very diffe- nal 
| rent) for the only Proof of a Deity 3 and out of an Over- Ar 
fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or at leaſt endea- tha 

vour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us to hearken Fo 

to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our own bat 

Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, offer ſo clearly thi 

and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a WWF pre 

conſidering Man to withſtand them: For I judge it as certain gre 

and clear a Truth, as can any way be delivered, That the indi- thi 

fible Things of God are clearly ſeen from the Creation of the World, Pe 

being underſtood by the Things that are made, even bis eternal Power fir 

and God-head, Though our own Being furniſhes us, as I have W 

ſhewn, with an evident, and inconteſtable Proof of a Deity; It 

and I believe no Body can avoid the Cogency of it; who will pu 

but as carefully attend to it, as to any other Demonſtration of ov 

ſo many Parts; yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, and of Ti 

thar Conſequence that all Religion and __ Morality, de- dn 

pend thereon, I doubt not bur I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, fu 

if I go over ſome Parts of this Argument again, and enlarge a pt 


a linie more upon them. | 
p §. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
... Fomething . that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never 
from Eternity. yet heard of any one fo unreaſonable, or that 
2201 could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a 
Time wherein there was per ſectly Nothing. This being of all 
Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the per- 
fect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever — vol 
any real Exiſtence. | | 
| It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
| clude. that fomerbing-bas exiſted from Eternity, let us next (ee 
what Kind of Thing that muſt be. 
$ 9. There are but two Sorts of Beings in 
Tro Sorts the World, that Man knows or conceives : 
of Beings, o _ Firſt, Such as are ely material, wirhout 
gitative and ' Senſe, Reception, or Thought, as the Clippings 
inceguarive. of our Beards, and parings of our Nails. 
: . Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, ſuch as wg find our ſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, 
we will hereafier call Cogitative and Incogitative Beings ; which 
| | to 
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to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are perhaps better 
Terms, than material and immaterial. 
$. 10, If then there muſt be ſomething eter- - 

nal, let us ſee what Sort of Being it wuſt be PIncogitative 
And to that, it is very obvions ro Reaſon, Being cannot 
that ir muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. Produce a co- 
For it is as impoſſible to conceive that ever 5 04e. 
bare incogitative Matrer ſhould produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf 

uce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal, 
great or ſmall, we ſhall find ir, in it ſelf, able to produce No- 
thing. For Example, Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the next 
Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the Parts 
firmly at Reſt together, if there were no other Being in the 
World, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive Lump? 
It is impoſſible to conceive it can add Motion to it ſelf, being 
purely Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, by its 
own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo much as Motion: 
The Motion it has, muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe be pro- 
duced, and added ro Matter by ſome other Being more power- 
ful than Matter: Matter, as is evident, having no Power to 


produce Motion in it ſelfl. But let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal 


wo; yet Matter, sncogitative Matter and Motion, whatever 
— it might produce of Figure and Bulk, could never produce 
Thought, Knowledg will ſtill be as far beyond the Power of 
Monon and Matrer to produce, as Matter is beyond the Power 
of Nothing or Non-entity to produce. And 1 appeal to every 
one's own Thoughts, whether be cannot as eaſily conceive Mat- 
ter produced by Nothing, as thought to be produced by pure Mat- 
ier, when before there was no ſuch Thing as Thought, or an 
intelligent Being exifting. Divide Matter into as minute parts 
asyou will, (which we are apt to imagine a ſort of ſpirituali- 
zing, or making a thinking Thing of it) vary the Figure and 
Motion of ir, as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 
Priſm, Cylinder, Ge. whoſe Di- 

ameters are but 10000oth Part (a) 4 Gry i +5 of a Line, 
of a Gy (a) will operate no 4 Line - of an Inch, an Inch r 
otherwile upon other Bodies of 7 a Philoſophical Foot, a Philo- 
proportionable Bulk, than thoſe 2 Foor + of a Pendulum 
of an Inch or Foot Diameter 5 *%* Diadroms, in the * 
and you may as rationally ex- 4 F 45 Prei are each e- 
pet to produce Senſe, Thought, 
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qua! to one Second of Time, or 
z- of a Minute. I have affeted- 
ly » ade uſc of this e r here, 
and the Parts of it, under a deci- 
mal Diviſion, with Names to 
them ; becauſe I think it would 
be of general Convenience, that 
this ſhould be the common Mea- 

ſure in the Common- wealth of 
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and Knowledg , by putting 
rogeiber, in à certain Figure 
and Motion, groſs Parricles of 
Matter, as by thoſe that ate the 
very minuteſt, that do a 

where exitt. They knock, im- 
pel, and reſiſt one another, juſt 
as the greater do, and that is 
all they can do. So that if we 


Letters, 771 will ſuppoſe nothing firtt, or e- 


1 rernal ; Matter can never begin 
to be: If we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, erernal 
Motion can never begin io be: if we ſuppoſe only Matter and 
Motion firſt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For 
it is impoſſible to conceive that Matter, either with or without 
Motion, could have originally in and from it ſelf, Senſe, Per- 
ception, and Knowledg, as is evident from hence, tbat then 
Senſe, Perception, and Knowledg, mult be a Propeny erernall 

inſeparable from Matter and every Particle of it. Not to add 
that thouꝑh our general or ſpeciſick Conception of Matter makes 
us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is not one in- 
dividual Thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as one 
material Being,” or one ſingle Body that we know or can con- 
ceive. And therefore, if Matter were the eternal firſt cogita- 
tive Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogitative 
Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogitative 
Beings, independem one of another, of limited Force, and 
diſtinct Thoughts, which could never produce that Order, Har. 
mony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. Since 
therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, mult neceſſarily 
be cogitarive 3 and wharſoever is firſt of all Things, mult ne- 
ceſſarily contain in it, and actually bave, at leaſt, all the Per- 
fections that can ever after exiſt; nor can it ever give to another 
any Perfection that it hath not, either actually in it ſelf, or at 
leaſt in a higher Degree : It neceſſatily follows, that the firſt 
eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

§. 11, If therefore it be evident, that Some- 


2 "thing neceſſarily mult exiſt from Eternity, tis allo 
an eternal | as evident, that that ſomething muſt neceſſarily 
Wiſdom, be 4 copitarroe Being: For it is as impotlible, 


that incogitative Matter ſhonld produce a cog 
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tative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of all Being 
ſhould produce a politive Being or Matter. ; 
$. 12. Thongb this Diicovery of the neceſſary 
Exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently Therefore 
lead us into the Knowledg of G OD, fince it there bas been 
will bence follow, that all other knowing Be- an eternal 
ings that bave a Beginning, muſt deperd on Wiſdom. 
him, and bave no other Ways of Knowledg, 
or Extent of Power, than what be gives them; and therefore 
if he made thoſe, be made alſo the leſs excellent Pieces of this 
Univerſe, allinanimate Beings, whereby his Ommiſcience, Power 
and Providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other Attributes 
neceſſatily follow : Yet to clear up this a little farther, we will 
ſee what Doubts can be raiſed againſt it. 1h: 
8. 13. Firſt, Perbaps it will be ſaid, that tho 
it be as clear as Demonſtration can make it, Whether ma- 
that there muſt be an eternal Being, and that terial or no. 
Being muſt alſo be knowing ; yer 1t does nor | 
follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material. Let it 
beſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD: For if 
there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is cer- 
tain that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that Being to 
be material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the Danger 
and Deceit of that Suppoſition: There being no Way to a- 
void the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowing Being, 
Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly have it granted, that 
this knowing Being is material; and then letting ſlide out of 
ibeir Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the Demonſtration whereby an 
eternal knowing Being was proved neceſſarily ro exiſt, would 
argue all to be Matter, and jo deny a G QD, tbar is, an eter- 
nal cogitative Being; whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing 
that they deſtroy their own Hypotbeſis, For if there can be, 
in their Opinion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative 
Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſup- 
pole no neceſſary Co ion of the one with the other, and fo 
ella bliſn the Neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of 'Matrer, 
ſince it has been proved already, that an eternal cogitative Be- 
in is unavoidably to be granted. Now, if thinking Matter may 
be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not follow from 
the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to 


no Purpoſe. 
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| $- 14. But no let us fee how they can ſatisfy 
Not material, themſelves or others, that this eternal thinking 
firſt, becauſe Being is material: | 

every Particle Fſt, I would ask them, whether they ima. 
of Matter is ine that all Matter, every particle of Matter, 
not cognrarivee. chin © This, 1 ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce (ay, 
i ſince then there would be as many eternal 
thinking Beings, as there are Particles of Maiter, and ſo an 
Infinity of Gods, And yer, if they will not allow Matter as 
Matter, that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cogi- 
tative as extended, they will bave as hard a Task to make out 
to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being our of #ncogitative 
Particles, as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if [ 
ng oh reg S. 15- Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I 
15. 8 ? ter not think, 

83 * next ask, whether it be only one Atom that does 
of Mart fo This bas as many Abſurdities as the other; 
cannot be for then this Arom of Matter muſt be alone eter» 
gitative. nal or nor, If this alone be eternal, then this 
| | alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, made 
all the reſt of Marter. And ſo we have the Creation of Matter 
by a powerful Thought, which is that the Materia liſts itick 
at: For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom to have pro- 
duced all the reft of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre-emi- 
nency to it upon any other Account, than that of its Thinking, 
the only ſuppoſed Difference. But allow it to be by ſome other 
Way, which is above our Conception, it muſt be ſtill Creation, 
and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil 
fie. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, 
as that thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any Thing ar Pleaſure, 
though ever ſo abſurd : For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and 
yet one ſmall Particle in Knowledg and Power infinitely above 
all the reſt, is without any of the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon 
to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, 
is capable of all the ſame Figures and Morions of wy other ; 
and I challenge any one in bis Thoughts, to add any Thing elle 
to one above anotber. | 

Thirdly, 4 . F. 16. Thirdly, If then neither one pecu- 
fem of. incogi- liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
zatipe Matter, Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. ever) 
_— be co- Particle of Matter can be it, it only remains, 
* that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matters duly 
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put together, that is this ehinking eternal Being. This is that 


which I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt to have 


of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as moft 
readily ſuggeſted ro tbem, by the ordinary Conceit they have 
of themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be material 
thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more natu- 
ral, is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the eternal 
thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a Compoſition of Parti- 
cles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all 
the Wiſdom and Knowledg of that eternal Being only to the 
Juxts Poſition of Parts; than which, nothing can be more 
abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, however pur 
rogether, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
Relation of Poſition, which tis impoflible ſhould give Thought 
and Knowledg to them. | 
$. 17. Bar farther, this corporeal Syſtem either 
has all its Parts at reft, or it is a certain Mo- Whether in 
tion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- orion, or at 
ſifts, If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Ref 
Lump, and fo can have no Priviledges above 
one Atom. 

If it be the Motion of its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be nnayoidably acciden- 
ral, and limited, ſince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in it ſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated 
the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the Cauſe 
of Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo 
without it) but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, 


Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or Act- 


ng, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a Thinking Be- 
ing will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolye all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Mater, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Mazrer, is the ſame Thing ; not to mention the Nar- 
rownels of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledg that muſt depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of = more Abſyrdities and Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
pothefis, (however full of them it be) than that before-men- 
noned, ſince let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the 
Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one Parti- 
de ſhonld either know its own, or the Motion of uy _ 
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Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Particular : 
and fo regulate its own Thoughts or : Motions, or indeed have 
any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. 
$. 18. Others would bare Matter to be eter. 
Matter not nal, notwithttanding that they allow an eter. 
co-eternal nal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho 
with an eter= it take not away the Being of a GOD, yet 
nal Mind. fince it denies one and the Sri grear Piece of 
his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conk- 
der it a little, Matter muit be allowed eternal; why, Be- 
cauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of No. 
thing ; why do you not allo think your ſelf eternal? You 
will anſwer perbaps, becauſe about Twenty or Forty Years 
fince, you began to be. But if I ask you what what Nu is, 
which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Mat 
ter whereof you are made, began not then to be; {or if it 
did, then it is not eternal; but it began to be put together 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body ; but 
yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it wakes not that 
thinking Thing You are; ( fox ' I have now to do with one, 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too: ) therefore when 
did chat thinking Thing began to be 2 If it did never begin 
to be, then you have always been a thinking Thing from E- 
ternity. ; the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, ul | 
meet, with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as to own 
it, If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
out of Nothing, (as all Things that are not eternal mult be) 
why alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Being 
to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
ou have the Experience of the one in View, and not of the 
other ? Thoagb, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipate our {elves 
from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as they 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might 
be able to aim ar ſome dim and ſeeming Conception bony 
Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow- 
er of chat eternal firſt Being; hut to give Beginning and Be 
ing to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceiveable Effect 
of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would perhaps 
lead us too far from the Notions on which the Philoſophy 
now in the World is built, it would not be pardonable to de. 
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viate ſo far from them, or to enquire ſo far as Grammar it ſelf 


would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion oppoſes it; 
eſpecially in this Place, where the received Doctrine ſerves well 


| o_ to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this patt Doubt, that 


the Creation or Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE our 
of Nothing, being once admitted, the Creation of all other, 
but the C REATOR bimſelf, may, with the ſame Eaſe, be 
ſuppoſed. | | 
C 19. Bur you will ſay, it is not impoſſi- 

ble to admit of the making any Thing out of No- Matter are 
thing, fince we cannot poiſibly conceive it > I co: eternal 
anſwer, No; 1, Becauſe it is not reaſonable to with an eter- 
deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe nal Mind. 
we cannot comprehend its Operauons. We do 

not deny other Effects upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot 
poſſibly conceive the Manner of their Production. We can- 
not conceive how any Thing but Impulſe of Body can move 
Body ; and yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us 
deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Experience we have of 
it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which are 
produced in us only by the free Action or Thought of our 
own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects of the Im- 
pulſe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, in or 
upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our Power or Choice 
o alter it. For Example: My right- Hand writes, whilſt my 
left · Hand is ftill ; what Cauſes Reſt in one, and Motion in the 
other ? Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind, 
my Thought only changing, rhe right Hand reſts, and the 


left-Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, which cannot be 


denied: Explain this, and make it intelligible, and then the 
next Step will be to underſtand Creation: For the giving a 
new Determination to the Motion of the animal Spirite, 
(which ſome make Uſe of to explain voluntary Motion) clears 
not the Difficulry one Jot, to alter the Determination of Mo- 
tion, being in this Caſe no eaſier nor leſs than to give Mo- 
non it ſelf; ſince the new Determination given to the ani- 
mal Spirits, muſt be either immediately by Thought, or by 
ſome other Body put in their way by Thought, which was 
not in their way before, and ſo muſt owe its Motion by 
Thonght ; either of which leaves volumary Motion as unin- 
telligible as it was before. In the mean time, tis an over- 
valuing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow Meaſure of 
our Capacities ; and to conclude all Things impoſſible - be 
54 one 
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250 x Knowledg of the 

done, whoſe Manner of doing exceeds our Comprebenſion 
This is to make our Comprehenſion infinite, or G OD finite 
when what be can do, is limited to what we can conceive of i; 
If you do not underſtand the Operations of your own finite 
Mind, that Thinking Thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange 
thar you cannot comprehend the Operations of that eternal in. 
finite Mind, who made and governs all Things, and whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. | 


a. 


/ 
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CHAP. X. . 
Of our Kwowledg of the Exiſtence of other Thing 


R - & at. H E Knowledg of our own Being 

I he we have by latuition. The Ex- 

bad only by ence of a GOD, Reaſoncleariy makes known 
Senſation, to us, as has been ſhewn. 

The Nuomiedg of the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we can 
bave only by Ser/ation : For chere being no neceſſary Connecti- 
on of real Exiſtence, with any Idea a Man hath in his Memory, 
nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GO D, with the Ex- 
iſtence of any particular Man ; no particular Man can know the 
Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when by actually opera- 
ting upon him, it makes it ſelf perceived by him. For the 
having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves the 
Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man Evidence 
bis being in the World, or the Vifions of a Dream make there- 
by a true Hiſtory. | 
| 68. 2. Tis therefore the actual receiving of 
Inſtance, _ Ideas from. without, that gives us Notice of the 
Witneſs of Exiſtence of other Things, and make us know, 
this Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that time with: 

| out us, which cauſes. that Idea in us, though 
perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it : For it 
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| that Quality or Accident, (i e. whole Appearance before my 


Eyes, always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and hath a 

ing without me. And of this, the greateſt Aſſurance I can 
poſſibly bave, and to which my Faculties can attain, is tbe 
. of my Eyes, which ate the proper and ſole Judges of 
this Thing, whoſe Teſtimony I bave reaſon to rely on, as ſo 
certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, that I 
ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that 
canſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move my 
Hand; which is a Certainty as great as human Nature is ca- 
pot of, concerning the Exiftence of any Thing, but.a Man's 

If N and of * Peony C 

§. 3. Notice wo have by our Senſes, of t This, tho! not 
exiſting of Things without us, though it be nor fo certain as 
altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Know- Demonſtrati- 
ledg, or the Deductions of our Reaſon, em - on, yet may be 
ployed about the clear abſtract Ideas of our called Know- 
own Minds; yet it is an Aſſurance that deſerves ledg, and 
the Name of Knowleds. If we perſuade our ſelves, lover the 
that our Faculties act and inform us right con- 1 
cerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects that af 2 . 
ſect them, it cannot paſs for an ill grounded Con- EG: 
fidence 1 For I think no Body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, 
as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe Things which he 
ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he 
may bave with his own Thoughts) will never have any Contro- 
verly with me; fince he can never be ſure I (ay any thing con- 
trary to his Opinion. As to my (elf, I think GOD has given 
me Aſſurance enough of the Exiſtence of Things without me; 
ſince by their different Application, I can produce in my felt 
both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concernment of my 
preſent State. This is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties 
do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are capable 
of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we can- 
not act any thing, but by our Faculties : nor talk of Knowledg 
it ſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to 
apprehend even what Knowledg is. But beſides the Aſſurance 
we have from our Senſes themſelves, that they do not err in the 
Information they give us of the Exiſtence of Things without us, 
when they are affected by them, we are farther confirmed in 
this Aſſurance, by other concurrent Reaſons. 


9. 4. 


| Knowledg of the 
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5 F. 4. Firſt, Tis plain thoſe Perceptions are 
Firſt, Be- produced <a us by —— Cauſes affecting out 
rauſe we can= Fenſes; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs 46 
vor have them Senſe, never can habe the Ideas belonging to th 
but 7 the In- Fenſe produced in their Minds. his is 100 
let of the Sen- evident io be doubted; and therefore we can. 
les. not but be aſſured, that they come in by the 


Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The 
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Organs themſelves, us plain, do not produce them; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark, would produce Colours, and 
his Noſe imell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee no Body gets 


the Reliſh of a Pine- Apple, till he goes to the Indies where it is 


and-raltes it. 


2« Becauſe an 
Idea from ac- 


' tual -Senſati- 


on, and ano- 
tber from Me- 
mory, are very 
diſtin Ter- 
ceptions. | 


& F. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that 
I cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas produced in 
»y Mind: For though when my Eyes are ſhut, 
or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re- call io 
my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the Sun, which 
former Senſations had lodged in my Memory; 
ſo L can ar Pleaſure lay by that Idea, and take 
into my View that of the Smell of a Roſe, or 


Taſte of Sugar. But if 1 turn my Eyes at Noon 
towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas which the Light or 
Sun then Produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt Difference 
berween tbe Ideas laid up in my Memory, (over which, if they 
were there only, I mould have conſtantly the ſame Power to 
diſpoſe of them, and lay them by at Pleaſure) and thoſe which 
force themſelves upon me, and 1 cannot avoid having. And 


therefore ir muſt needs be ſome exterior Cauſe, and the brisk 


acting of | ſome Objects without me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot 
refiſt, that Produces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will or 
no. Beſides, there is no Body who doth not perceive the Dil. 
ference in himſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as be hath 
the Idea of it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: 
OF which two, his Perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his Idea 
are more diltinguithable one from another: And rherefore he 
hath certain Knowledg, that they are not both Memory, or the 
Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but that 
actual Seeing hath a Cauſe without. | 


4 


_ Exiſtence of other Things. 

F. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of theſe 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which after- 
wards we remember without the leaſt Offence. Thus 
the Pain of Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it 


is revived in our Minds, gives us no Diſtur- 


bance ; which, when felt, was very tro! le- 
ſome, and is again, when actually repeated: 
which is occaſioned 
nal Object cauſes in our Bodies, when applyed 
ro it. And we remember the Pain of Hunger, 
Thirſt, or the Head. ach, without any Pain at 
all; which would either never diſturb us, or 
elſe conſtamly do it, as often as we thought of 


by the Diſorder the exter- 
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Thirdly, 
Pleaſure or 
Pain which 
accompanies 
actual Senſati- 
on, accompa= 
nies not the 
returning 0 
thoſe + Af 
without the 
external O- 
jets, 


ir, were there nothing more but Ideas floating in our Minds, and 
Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the real Exiſtence 
iT hings affecting us from Abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of 


Pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual Senſations : And though 
mathematical Demonſtration depends not upon Senſe, yet the 
examining them by Diagrams, gives great Credit to the Evi- 
dence of our Sight, and ſeems to give it a Certainty approaches 
ing to that of Demonſtration it ſelf. For it would be very 
ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow ir for an undeniable T:uth, 
that two Angles of a Figure, which he meaſures by Lines and 
Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other; and 


yer doubt of the Exiſtence of tbole Lines and Angles, which 
by looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 

F. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſes, 
bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re- 


Fourthly, 
Our Senſes aſ« 


port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things 
wichour us. He that ſees a Fire, may, if he 
doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare 


Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by put- 
ting his Hand in it. Which certainly could never 


fiſt one ano- 

f — 2 
of the Ex- 

_ of outs 


ward Things, 


be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain, by a bare Idea 

or Phantom, unleſs the Pain be a Fancy too: Which yet he can- 
not, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the Idea of it, bring 
upon himſelf again. 

Thus I fee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appears 
ance of the Paper; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before» 
land what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it-; which will nei her apa 
rag (let me Fancy as — will) if my Hand ſtand ſtill; 

or 
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or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut : Nor when 
thoſe Characters are once made on rhe Paper, can I chuſe af. 
ter wards bur ſee them as ay are; that is, have the Idea of 
ſuch Letters as 1 have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that 
they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Imagina. 
tion, when I find that the Characters, that were made at the 
Plealure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor yet 
ceaſe ro be, wbenever I ſhall Fancy ir, but continue to af- 
fect my Seriſes conftanly and regularly, according to the 
Figures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of thole ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sound 
as I before-band Deſign they ſhall fiand for, there will be 
little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I write do real 
ly exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regu. 
lar Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the 

of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them is tha 


er, 
; '$. 8. But yet, after all this, any one will be 
This Cer- fo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af 
tainty 15 at firm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, 
great as oW think and do, during our whole Being, is but 
EI the Series and deluding Appearances of a long 
Oy Dream, whereof there is no Reality, and there 
ect re fore will Queſtion the Exiſtence of all Thing 
or our Knowledg of any thing; I muſt defire him to confider, 
that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream that he make 
the Qveſtion ; and ſo it is not much matter, that a wakiry 
Man ſhould anſwer him. But yer, if hepleaſes, he may drean 
that I make him this Anſwer, That the Certainty of Things ex 
iſting in rerum Natura, when we have the Teſtimony of our Sent 
for it, is not only & great as our Frame can attain to, but - 
our Condition needs.” For our Faculties being ſuited not to the 
full Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſi 


Knowledg of Tags free from all Doubt and Scruple, but t 
. the Preſervation of us, in whom they are, and accommodate! 
to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, i 
they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe Things, whit 
are convenient or inconvenient to us. For be that ſees a Can 
die burning, and bath experimented the Force of its Flaur, 
by putting his Finger in it, will little doubt that this | 
ſomething exiſting without him, which does bim Ham 
and puts him to great Pain: Which is Aſſurance _ 
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when no Man requires greater Certainty, to govern his A- 
ctions by, than what is as certain as his Actions themſelves. 


And if our Dreamer pleaſes 10 try whether the glowing 
that Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wandering Imagination 
Sing- in a drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting his Hand into it, he 
u the may, perbaps, be wakened into a Certainty greater than he 
Jy 1 could wiſh, chat it is ſomething more than bare Imaginati- 
lo al- 


on. So that this Evidence is as great as we can defre, being 


o the as certain to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, i, e. Happineſs or 
* ibe Miſery ; beyond which we have no Concernument, either of 
ound: Knowing or Being. Such an Aſſurance of the Exittence of 
ill de Things without us, is ſufficient to direct us in the attaining the 


o real Good, and avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by them, which is 
| reg the important Concernment we have of being made acquainted 
f with em. 

in that '$ 9. In fine then, wes our Senſes do a- 

? Qually convey ioto our Underſtandings any J. 8 
will be des, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there doth „ 
d to 1. . ſomething at that time really exilt wichour us, „han 194. 

d tale, i which doth affect our Senles, . and by them Senſation, 
„ but give Notice of it ſelf ro our apprehenſive Facul- 
a lony des, and actually produce that Idea which we 
d there then perceive : And we cannot ſo far diltruſt their Teſtimony, 


Things WY us to doubt that ſuch Collections of Simple Ideas, as we have 
confider, Bi obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do really exiſt to- 
e make WY getber. But this Knowledg extends as far as the preſent Teſtimony of 
, wakint Bl ur Senſes, employ'd about particular Objects, that do then affect 
ay dream Bl them, and no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of Simple 
hings er Ideas, as is wont to be called Man, exiſting together one Minute 
ono Sent! I fince, and am now alone, I cannot be certain char the ſame 
„ but e Man exiſts now, tince there is no neceſſaty Connection of his 
ot to be Exiftence a Minute fince, with bis Exittence now. By a Thoul- 
rehenb'e Bil and Ways be may ceaſe ro be, ſince I had the Teftimony of my 
le, but u Senſes for his Exiſtence, And if 1 cannot be certain that the Man 
ma modate! BN aw laſt to Day, is now in Being, I can leſs be certain that 
enough, | s ſo, who hath been longer removed from my Senſes, and [ 


vgs, wa dare not ſeen ſince Yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Year ; and much 
es a CW can T be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that l never ſaw. 
its Flair Wand therefore, though it be highly probable that Millions of 
hat this en do now exilt, yer whilſt 1 am alone writing this, I have 
im Ha rot that Certainty of ir, which we ſtrictly call Knowledg; 


ace enouliWiongh the great Likelihood of its puis me. paſt Doubt, and it 
wit! | S 2 be 
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be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things upon the Confidence 
that there are Men (and Men alſo of m uaintance, with 
whom I have to do) now in the World : But this is but Proba · 
bility, not Knowledg. 

F 10, Whereby yer we may obſerve bow 
Folly to ex- fooliſh and vain a Thing ic is for a Man of a 


pe# Demon- natrow Knowledg, who baving Reaſon given 
trat ion in e bim to judge of the different Evidence and 
very Things |. Probability of Things, and to be ſwayed ac- 

| - cordingly ; how vain, I ſay is it to expeFt De- 
monſt ration and Certainty in Things not capable of it, and refuſe 
Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to very 
plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evi 
dent, as to ſurmqunt A leaſt (I will not ſay Reaſon, but) 
prerence of Doubting. that in the ordinary Affairs of Life, 
would admit of nothing but direct plain Demonſtration, would 
be ſure of nothing in this World, but of periſhing quickly. 
The Wboleſomeneſs of his Meat or Drink, would not give him 
Reaſon xo. venture on it: Aud I would fain know what tis he 
could do upon ſuch Grounds as were capable of no Doubt, ns 


Objection. | 
C 11. As when our Senſes ate actually em- 
Fut Ex- ployed about any Object, we do know that it 
iſtence is does exilt ; fo by our Memory, we may be aſſu- 
known) red, that heretofore Things that affected our 
Memory. Senſes have exiſted. And thus we bave Knov- 
Bd ledg of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, where- 
of our Senſes having informed us, our Memories till retain 
the Idea; and of this we are paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we re- 
member well. Bur this Knowledg alſo reaches no farther than 
our Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water a: 
this inſtant, tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water 
doth exiſt : And remembring that 1 ſaw it yeſterday, it 
will alſo be always true; and as long as my Memory re- 
rains it, always an andoubted Propofition to me, that Water 
did exiit the 1oth-of Fuly, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true, 
that a certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, whicl 
at the ſame Time, | ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But 
being now quite our of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
ater doth now exitt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 
exiſt ro Day, becauſe it exiſted Yeſterday, than that way 
urs 
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fours or Bubbles exift to Day, becauſe they exiſted Yeſterday ; 
though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water 
hath been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles, 
and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 

S 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and 
how we come by them, I have already ſhewn, The Exiſtence 
But though we bave thoſe Idea: in our Minds, of Spirits not 
and knuw we have them there, the having the knowable. 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 
any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there are any finite 
Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal GOD. 

e have Ground from Reyelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, 
to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creatures; 
but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the 
Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For we can 
no more\know that there are finite Spirits really exiſting 
by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, than by the 
Ideas any one bas of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know 
that Things anſwering thoſe Ideas do really exiſt, 

And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, 
as well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content our ſelves 
with the Evidence of Faich ; but univerſal certain Propoſiti- 
ons concerning this Matter, are beyond our Reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. that all the Intelligent Spirits 
that GOD ever created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never 
make a part of our certain Knowledg. Theſe, and the like Pro- 

ſtions, we may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not, I 
ear, in this State, capable of knowing. We are not then to 
put others upon Demonſtrating, nor our ſelves upon Search of 
univerſal Certainty in all thoſe Matters wherein we are not 
capable of any other Knowledg, but what our Senſes give us 
in this or that particular. 

K 13. By which it appears, that there are 
wo Sorts of Propoſitions. 1. There is one Sort Particular 
of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any Propoſitions 
Thiog anſwerable to ſuch an I; as having <9ucernng 

Idea 


of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an Eriſtences, arg 


- Angel, in my Mind, the firit and natural En- knowable, 
| quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where 


exiſt ? And this Knowledg is only of Particulars. No Exiſts 
ence of any Thing without us, bur only of GOD, can certainly 
be known farther than our Senſes inform us. 2, There is 
another Sort of Propoſitions, — is expreſſed the Agree» 
n N SY ment 
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went or Diſagreement of our abſtract Idea, and their De- 
pendence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be univerſal 
and certain. So having the Idea of GOD, and my (elf, of 
Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be fare that GOD is to be 
feared and obeyed by me: And this Propoſition will be certain 
concerning Man in general, if I have made an abſtract Idea of 
ſach a Species, whereof I am one Particular. But yet this 
Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought to fear and 
obey GOD, proves not tu me the Exiſtence of Men in the World, 
but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do exiſt: 
Which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, d s on the 
Agreement or Diſagreement to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtradt 
Ideas. 
{4 S. 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledg 
Ind venerat is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 
2 5 25 oducing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes: 

opoſit ons - 

concerning ab- In the latter, Knowledg is the Conlequence of 
rad Ideas, the Ideas, (be they what they will) that are 
| in our Minds producing there general certain 
4 Propoſitions. Many of theſe are called æterue 
Veritates, and all of them indeed are ſo ; not from being writ- 
ten all or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or that they 
were any of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, till be ba- 
ving got the abſtract Ideas, joined or ſeparated them by Affi. 
mation or Negation. But whereſoe ver we can ſuppoſe ſuch a 
Creatute as Man is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and there- 
by furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we have, we mutt conclude be 
muſt neeus, when he applies his Thoughts ro the Confidera- 
ion of his Idea, know the Truth of certain Propoſitions, 
that will ariſle from the Agreement or Diſagreement which 
be will perceive in his own Ideas, Such ropoſitions are 
theretore called eternal Truths, not becauſe they are eternal 
Propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent ro the Under- 
ſtanding, that at any time makes them; nor becauſe they 
are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are any 
where of them out of rhe Mind, and exifted before: But be- 
caule being once made about a bſtract Ideas, fo as to be true, 
they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again 
at any time paſt or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Idea 
always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand 
perpetually ſor the fame Ideas; and the ſame Ideas having im- 
gutably: the ſame Habitudes one to another; Propoſitions 
2 * * 22 | a | Ts con: 
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concerning any abſtract Ideas, that are once true, muſt needs be 
eternal Verities, - 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of ibe Improvement of our Knowledg. 


6&1, TT having been the common received 
| Opinion among Men of Letters, that Mowledg 
Maxim were the Foundation of all js not from 
Knowledg ; and that the Sciences were each of Maxms. 
them built upon cettain Præcognit a, from whence | 
the Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which it was 
to conduct it ſelf, in irs Enquiries, into the Matters belonging 
to that Science; the beaten Road of the Schools has been 
to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general Propoſi- 
tions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledg that 
was to be had of that Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus laid 
down for Foundations of any Science, were called Principles, as 
the Beginnings from which we muſt ſer out, and look no farther 
backwards in out Enquiries, as we have already obſerved. 
$. 2, One thing, which might probably give The Occa- 
an Occaſion to this Way of Proceeding in other 1 of that 
Sciences, was (as I ſuppole) the good Succeſs it Opinion.) 
ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, wherein Men | 
being obſerved to artain a great Certainty of Knowledge. theſe 
Fences came by Pre-eminence to be called MaSiuale and 
M nne Learning, or Things learned, throughly learned, as 
having, of all others, the greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and E- 
vidence, in them. | | 
„ 3. But if any one will conſider, he will 3. fron 
(1 gueſs) find that the great Advancement and ,,, comtaring 
Certainty of rea! Knowledg, which Men ar- (ear and di- 
rived to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to ſting Ideas, 
the Influence of theſe Principles, nor derived ; | 
from any peculiar Advantage they received from two or three 
general Maxims laid down in the Beginning ; but from the 
clear, diſtin, compleat Ideas their Thoughts were employed a- 
bout, and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear be- 
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260 Improvement of our Knowledg. 
between ſome of them, that they bad an intuitive Knowledge, 
and by that, a Way to diſcover it in others, and this without 
the Help of thoſe Maxims. For I ask, Is it not poſſible for a 
young Lad to know that his whole Body is bigger than his 
little Finger, but by Virtiue of this Axiom, That che M7: 
4 bigger than a Part; nor be aſſured of it, till he has learned 
that Maxim > Or cannot a Country Wench know, that ba- 
ving received a Shilling from one thar owes her three, and a 
Shilling alſo from another that owes ber three, the remain. 
ing Debts in each of their Hands, are equal > Cannot 
ſhe know this, I ay, without ſhe fetch the Certainty of it 
from this Maxim, That if you take Equals from Equals, tle 
Remainder will be Equals ; a Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never 
heard or thought of ? I defice any one to conlider, from 
what bas been elſewhere ſaid, which is known ſitſt and clear: 
eſt by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general 


Rule; and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other, 


Theſe general Rules are bur the comparing our more general 
and abltract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind 
made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier Diſpatch in 
its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and 
ſhort Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations. But 
Knowledg began in the Mind, and was founded on Particu- 
lars ; though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken there 
of; it being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill to enlarge iu 


- Knewledg) moſt attentively io lay up thoſe general Notions, 


and make the proper Uſe of them, which is to disburthen the 
Memory of the cumberſome Load of Particulars. For I deſire 
it may be conſidered what more Certainty there is to a Child, 
or any one, that his Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than 
bis lictle Finger alone, aſter you have given to his Body tte 
Name ¶ hole, ard to bis little Finger the Name Part, than he 
could have had before ; or wbat new Knowledg concerning 
his Body, can theſe two relative Terms give him, which be 
could not have without them? Could he not know that his Body 
was bigger than his little Finger, if his Language were yet © 
imperfect, tbat he bad no ſuch relative Terms as bole and 
Part ? Iask farther, When he has got theſe Names, how is he 
more certain that his Body is a pole, and bis little Finger : 
Part, than he was, or might be certain, before he learned thoſe 
Terms, that his Body was bigger than bis little Finger ? Any 
one may as reaſonably doubt or deny, that bis little Fing 
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is a Part of his Body, as that it is leſs than his Body, And 
he that can doubt whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt 
whether it be a Part. So that the Maxim, The Mbole is bigger 
than a Part, can never be made uſe of to prove the little Fin- 
ger leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought 
do convince one of a Truth which he knows already. For he 
that does not certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, with 


- another Parcel of Matter joined to it, is bigger than either of 


them alone, will never be able ro know it by the Help of theſe 
two relative Terms, bole and Part, make of them whar 
Maxim you 742 
. 4+ But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, 
whether ir be clearer, that taking an Inch from 
a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from 
ared Line of two Inches, the remaining Parts 
of the two | ang will be 2 ; 22 if 2 
take Equals from Equals, the Remainder will be Equals: Wbi 
I lay, of theſe two is the clearer and firft known, I leave ig 
ny one to determine, it nor being material ro my preſent Occa- 
fon. That which I have here to do, is to enquire, whether if 
it be the readieſt Way to Knowledg, to begin with general 
Maxims, and build upon them, it be yer a ſafe way to take 
the Principles, which are laid down in any other Science, as un- 
queſtionable Truths; and fo receive them without Examination, 
and adhere to them without ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe 
Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none 
but ſelf-evident and undeniable, If this be ſo, I know not what 
may not paſs for Truth in Morality, what may not be introdu- 


f 


ced and proved in natural Philoſopby. 

Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
Marer, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and indubicable, and it will be ealy to be ſeen by the Wri- 
tings of ſome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Pole- 
mo, take the World; or with the Stoicks, the Zther, or the 
dun; or with Anaximenes, the Air to be God; and what a 
Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs bave ! No- 
thing can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up without Que 
ſtioning or Examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as con- 
dern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a 


Dangerow 
to build upon 
precarious 


Principles. 


Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect a- 
nother Kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who placed Happineſs in 
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bodily Pleaſure ; and in Antiſthenes, who made Vertue ſuffici. 
ent to Felicity ? And be who, with Plato, ſhall place Beatitude 
in the Knowledg of God, will have bis Thoughts raiſed 10 
other Comemplations than thoſe who look not beyond this Spot 
of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things which are to be had in it. 
He that, with Arebelaus, ſhall lay it down as a _ That 
Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are defined only 
Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Meaſures of mora 
ReRirude and Praviry, than thoſe who take it for granted, tha 
we are under Obligations antecedent to all human Conftituti- 
ons. x 
8.5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Prinei. 
This is no 4 Are not certain, (which we muſt have ſome 
certain Way ay to know, that we may be able to diſtin, 
to Truth. gniſh them from thoſe that are doubtful) but 
ate only made fo to us by our blind Aſſent, we 
are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided 
into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in Mi- 


ſtake and Error. | | { 

$. 6. Bur fince the Knowledg of the Cer- 
But to com- tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 

clear Truthg, depends only upon the Perception we 

3 ; 2 = gots nk or Diſagreement of our 

a unν, Ideas, 8 ay to improve our Knowledy, is not 

&y Names. I am fare, blindly, and with an implicit Faith, 


: 


to receive and (wallow Principles; bur is, I think, 


to ger and fix in our Mind: clear, diſtinct and compleat Ideas, 2s 
far as 


they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant 
8 And thus, perhaps, without any other Principles, but 
rely conſidering thoſe Ideas, and by comparing them one with 
awther, finding their Ag and Diſagreement, and their 
ſeveral Relations and Habirudes, we ſhall get more true and 
clear Knowledg by the Conduct of this one Rule, than by ta- 


i Principles, and thereby putting our Minds into the Dil- 
— 1 l 


| S. 7. Fe muſt therefore, if we will proceed 
The rae Me av Reaſon adviſes, adepe ow Metbods of Enqui) 
ging Know- fa the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and the 
leg. in by con- Truth we ſearch after. General and certain 
Edering our Truths are _ ſounded in the Habitudes and 
ultra Ideas. Relations of abſtract Idar. A ſagacious and 
ot methodical Application of our Thoughts, for 
the finding aut theſe Relations, is the only way to diſcover 
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all hat can be put with Truth and Certainty concerning em, 
into general Propofitions, By what Steps we are to proceed in 


theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the Mathematicians, who 
from very om and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a 
hain of Reaſonings, proceed to the Diſcovery and 


man Capacity, The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable 
Methods they have invented for the ſingling out, and laying in 
order thoſe intermediate Ideas that demonfiratively ſhew the 
Equality or Inequality of unapplicable Quantiries, is that which 
has carried them fo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and un- 
expected Diſcoveries : But whether ſomerbing like this, in re- 
ſpect of other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in 
Time be found our, I will not determine. This, 1 think, I 
may ſay. that if other Ideas, that are the real as well as nominal 
Efſences ot their Species, were purſued in the way familiar to 
Mathematicians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and 
with greater Evidence and Clearneſs than poſſibly we are apt 
"$8.-This he Confidence to ad 

- $.-This gave me the to advance | 
that Conjecture which [ ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. viz. 2 
That Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well be 22 pr 
3 Mathematicks. For the Ideas that Ethicks e. 
xe converſant about, being all real Eſſences, 


and ſuch as I imagine, have a diſcoverable Connection and A. 


t one With another; ſo far as we can find their Ha- 
and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, 
real, and general Truths, and I doubt not, but if a right Me- 


were taken, a great part of Morality might be made out 


with that Clearneſs, that could leave, to a confidering Man, no 
more Reaſon to doubt, than he could have to douht of the Truth 
6 -< "gg in Mathematicks, which have been demonſtra- 
to . 
$. 9. In our Search after the Knowledg of Sub- 
luch a Way of proceed bl [ — Bode 
uch a Way o ing, obliges us to a quite ledg of Bodies 
different Methid. 2 — as % to be impro- 
in the other (where our abſtract Ideas are real, as ved only: by 
well as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating Haber ience. 
our Ideas, and conſidering their Relations and | 
Corteſpondencies ; that helps us very litile, for the R 
hat in another place we have at large ſer down. By which, 
(think, it is evident that Subſtances afford Matter of — 
ir 
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little general Knowledg ; and the bare Contemplation of their 
abſtract Ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the Search 
of Truth and Certainry. What then are we to do for the Im. 
provement of our Knowleds in ſubſtantial Beings ? Here we are 
to take a quite contrary ' Courſe, the want of Ideas of their 
real Eſſences, ſends us from our own Thoughts, to the Things 
themlielves, as they exiſt. Experience here muſt teach me what 
Reaſon cannot : And tis by trying alone, that I can certainly 
know what other Qualities — — — —— uu com- 
plex Idea, v. g. whether that yellow , fuſible Body I call 
— be malleable or no: which e Labich way ever 
it prove in that particular Body I examine) makes me not 
certain that it is ſo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſht 
Bodies, but that which 1 bave tryed. Becauſe ir is no 
ſequence one way or tother from my complex Idea, the Ne. 
ceſſity or Inconſiſtence of Malleability bath no vifible Con- 
nection with the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fi 
fibility in any Body, What 1 have faid here of the nominal 
Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a derermi- 


nate Colour, Weight, and Fufibility, will bold true, if Malls 


bleneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, be added to it. 
Our Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a little 
way in the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe 
' Maſſes of Matter wherein all theſe are ro be found. Becaule 
the other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we 
cannot by them diſcover the reſt; we can go no farther than the 
ſimple Ideas of our nominal Effence will carry us, which is very 
little beyond themſelves ; and fo afford us but very ſparingly 
any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For upon Tryal, 
having found that particular Piece (and all others of that 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever tryed) Malleabl; 
that allo makes now perhaps a part of my complex Idea, pan 
of my nominal Eſſence of Geld: Whereby, though I make my 
complex Idea, to which I affix the Name Gold, to conſiſt of 
more ſimple Ideas than before; yet till, it not containing 
the real Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it be lps me not cer- 


. tainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps, it may not con: 


cture the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther 
than they have a viſible Connection with ſome or all of the 
{imple Ideas that make up my nominal Eſſence. For Exam. 
— : I cannot be certain from this complex Idea, whether Gold 

bed or no; becaule, as before, . 
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nection or Inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex I- 
thet Jes of a 7 yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, 


2 and Fixe lo that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever 
iy Body theſe are found, there Fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, 
oh for Aſſurance, I muit apply my felt to Experience; as far as that 
ve are 
f thei reaches, I may have certain Knowledg, but no farther. 
$ 10, Ideny not, but a Man accuſtomed to 


hing rational and regular Experiments ſhall be able ro This may pro- 
e ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and gueſs cure us Con- 
tainly 85 


righter. at their yet unknown Properties, than ventence, not 
Tal one that is a Stranger to them: But yet, as I Science. 

have ſaid, this is bur Judgment and Opinion, | 
3 not Know ledg and Certainty, This way of getting and impre* 
| fu wag our Knowledg in Subſtances only by Experience and Hiltory, 
0 which is all that the Weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of 


he Ne- Medioerity, which we are in in ths World, can attain to, makes 
57 me ſalpect that natural Philoſophy is not capable of being made 
0 ths a Science. We are able, I imagine, to reach very little general 


ominal Knowledg concerning the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral 
end Properties. Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may 
Mallew have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, 
{ to it. and thereby increaſe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life ; 
a little but beyond this, I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Fa- 
in thoſe culties, as I gueſs, able to advance. | 

Becauſe $.-11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, % | 
ſe, but that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- Ve are fitted 
14 i rate into the internal Fabrick and real Efſences for moral 


of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the Knowleag 
— being of a G O D, — the Knowledg of our 2 — 
,aringly ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Towementt. 
Trpal Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- | | 
of tha. went, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
Lalleable thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to, 
a pan and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 
* wy us ont the way. For tis rational to conclude, that our proper 


Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that fort of Know- nn 
ledg which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 
nes it in our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our. e- 
ternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that Morality © 
the proper Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general, ( who 
are both concerned and fitted to ſearch our their Summum 
un) as ſeveral Aris, converſant about ſeveral Parts of 
Nature, are the Lot and ptivate Talent of particular — 

or 
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for the common Uſe of Human Life, and their own particy. 
lap Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Dil. 
covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hy. 
man Life, the whole great Continent of America is a con- 
vincing laſtance 3 whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want 
of the greatelt part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country 
that unbounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think may 
be attributed ro their Ignorance, of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of Irm. 
And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in 
this part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to 
vie each with other; yer to any one that will feriouſly refled 
on ir, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt doubt, that were the Uſe of 
Iron. loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced ro the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient ſavage 
Americans, whole natural Endowmems and Proviſions come 
— of thoſe of the moſt ing and polite Nati 
ons ; {0 that we who firſt made known the Uſe of that one con. 
rempiible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of Arts, and 
Author of Plenty: 1 | 
S. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
But muſt be- diſeſteem or, Amade the Study of Natur, | 
maya =/ a6 readily. agree the Contemplation of his Works 
theſes, an gives us Occafion, to admire, revere, and glorify 
wrong Princi- their Author : And if rightly directed, may be 
ee greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Mom 
| mens of exemplary Charity, that have, at 6 
great Charge, been raiſed by the Fouaders of Hoſpitals and 
Alms honſes, He that firſt invented Printing, diſcovered the Uſe 


_ of ern made publick the Virtue and right Uſe ot 


Nin Rina, did more for the Propagation of Knowledg, for the 
Supplying and Increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and ſaved more 
from the Grave, than choſe who bailt Colleges, Work · Houſes, 
and Hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be 


Too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opinion or Expectation of 


Knowledg, where it is not to be had, or by Ways that will not 
atiain to it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems for 
compleat Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifici! 
Demonſtrations. Ia the-Knowledg of Bodies, we muſt be con- 
tent to glean hat we can from particular Ex nts ; ſince 
we cannot, from a Difcoy 


of their real 148 
a Tame whole Sbea ves; and in Bundles comprehend 2 
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me and Properties of whole Species together. Where our En- 
quiry is concerning Co exiſtence or Repugnancy to co- exiſt, 
which by Contemplation of our Ideas we cannot diſcover; 
there Experience, Obſeryation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give 
us by our Senſes, and by Retail, and Inſigbt into corporeal 
Subſtances. The Knowledg of Bodies we muſt ger by our 
Senſes, warily employ d in taking Notice of their Qualities and 
Operations on one another.: And what we hope to know of 
ſeparare Spirits in this World, we muſt, L think, expect only 
from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little general Maxims, 
aeearious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have 
promoted true Knowledg, or helped to ſatisfy the Enquiries of ra- 
tional Men after real Improvements ; bow little, I ſay, the 
letting out at that End has, for many Ages together, advanced 
Mens Progreſs towards the Knowledg of natural Philoſophy, 
will think we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter 
Age have taken another Courſe, and have trod out to us, tho 
not aneaſier Way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer Way to pro- 
ſtable Know ledg. 

„ 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 

Nature, make Uſe of any pro- The true Uſe 

bable Hypotheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they F ihpotheſes. 
are well made, are at leaſt great Helps to the 
Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. Bur wy 
Meaning is. that we. ſhould not rake up any one too haſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cau- 
les of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to 
do) till we have very well examined Particulars, and made 
ſeveral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain 
by our Hypotheſis, and fee whether it will agree to them all; 
whether our Principles will carry us quite through, and not be 
is jnconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as they ſeem 
o accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt that we 
take Care that the Name of Principles deceive us nor, nor im- 
<a ty us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable 

ſuth, which is really at beſt, but a very doubtful Conjecture, 
lich as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hyporbeſes in na- 
taral Philoſophy. 

$. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be ca- Clear and di- 
jable of Certainty or no, the Mays to enlarge ow Rin Ideas 
Knowlede, as far as we ure capable, ſeem to me, wich ſettled 
uſbort, to be theſe two: Names and the 
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9 Fi, Tbe fit is to get and ſettle in our Mind; 
Fndingoſ thoſe ꝗetermined Sw of ak Things, whereof we 


which ſhe» have al or ſpeti ; iſt o 
8 general or ſpeciſick Names ; at leaſt of 
2 oe. ſo many of them as we would confider and 


improve our Knowledg in, or Reaſon about. 
Bs Way, at And if they be ſperfick Ideas of Subſtances, we 


inlarze our fhould endeavour alſo to make them as com- 
Knowletg. you as we can, whereby ] mean, that we 
N ould put together as many Simple Idea, as 


being conſtantly obſerved to co exiſt, may perfectly deter- 
mine the Species; and each of thoſe Simple Ideas, which are the 
Ingredients of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtinct in 
our Minds: For it being evident that our Knowledg cannot 
exceed our Ideas, as far as they are either imperfect, confuſed, 
— 9s we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear 
wleag. Bas bay 4 
Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate 
Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of o- 
ther Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 
Fr '$ 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 
Mathematicks on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 


an Inſtance of." (ome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 


i, | thod of improving our 2 the Ideas 

bol other Modes, beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 
Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledg will eaſily in- 
form us, Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that bas not a 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which be 
deſires to know any Thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of 
any Knowledg about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to have 
a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or Trapeziun, 
and there is norbing more certain, than that he will in vain 
ſeek any Demonſtration about them: Farther it is evidem, 


that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims which are taken 


for Principles in Mathematicks, that bath led the Maſters 


of tbat Science into thoſe wondertul ' Diſcoveries they have 


Parts know all the Maxims 


made. Let a Man of 


generally made Uſe of in Mathematicks ever ſo perfectly, 


and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences as much as 
be pleaſes, he wilt, by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever 


come'ro know, that the Square of the Hypotenuſe in a right an. 


2 Triangle, is equal to ebe Squares of the two other Sides. The 


ledg chat che ole is equal to all its Parts, and if you 
take Equals from Equals, the Remainder will be equal, &c. * 
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him not, I preſume, to this Demonſtration : And a Man may, 
Ichink, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſee- 
ing one jot the more of Mathematical Truths. They have been 
diſcovered by the Thoughts otherwiſe applyed ; the Mind had 
other Objects, other Views before ir, far different from thoſe 
Maxims, when ir firſt got the Knowledg of ſuch kind of Truths 
in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firſt made 
theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who 
knows what Methods, to enlarge our Knowledg in other Parts 
of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of Alge- 
bra in Mathematicks, which fo readily finds out Ideas of Quan- 
ities to meaſure others by, whole Equality or Proportion we 
coald otherwiſe very hardly, or perhaps never come to know ? 


* 2 2 — 
_ OY % 


Some farther Conſederations concerning our 
K nowl edg. 


8.1. UR Knowleds, as in other Things, ſo 
| O in this, has * great Conformity with Our Know- 
our Sight, that it is neither wholly ne» 124g par = 
reſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our Knowledg C, Part 
were akogerher neceſſary, all Mens Knowledg 99/939)» 
would not oaly be alike, but every Man. would | 
know all that is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, 
lome Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would have 
extream little, or none at all. Men that have Senſes cannot 
chaſe but receive ſome Idea by them, and if they have Me» 
mory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have 
any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another; as 
be that has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, cannot but 
lee ſome Objects, and perceive a Difference in them. But 
though a Man with his E yes open in the Light, cannot but ſee; 
Jet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he 


will turn his Byes to; there may be in his reach a Book con- 


taining Pictures and Diſcourſes capable to delight or inſtruct 
Vol. II. 1 him 
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bim, which yer he may never have the Will to open, never 
take the Pains to look imo. | 
| | §. 2. There is alſo another thing in a Mans 
The Applica- Power, and that is, though he turns his Eyes 
tion volunta- "ſometimes towards an Object, yer he may 
u; butews chuſe whether he will cariouſly * it, and 
"know as Tongs with an intent Application endeayour to ob- 
W ſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But 
we Rade. yet, what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe 
4 | than be does. It depends not on. his Will to 
ſee that Black which appears 7e/low ; nor to perſwade bimſelf, 
that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold: The Earth will not 
appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Ver- 
dure, whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Winter, be 
cannot belp ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look Abroad. 
| Juſt thus it is with our Underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledg, is the employing, or with-holding any of ar 
Faculties from this or that Sort of Objects, and a more or 
leſs accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, wr 
Will bath no Power to determine the Knowleds of the Mind one 
way or other ; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as 
ſar as they are clearly diſcovered, And therefore, as far as 
Mens Senſes are converſant about external Objects, the Mind 
cannot bur receive thoſe Ideas which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without ; and ſo 
far a Mens Thoughts converſe with their own determined 
Idea, they cannot bur, in ſome Meaſure, obſerve the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of 
them, . which is ſo far Knowledg : and if they have Names for 
tboſe Ideas which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs 
be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expres 
that Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in them, and be 
undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man ſees, 
he cannot but ſee, and what be perceives, he cannot but know 
that he perceives. 
: $ 3. Thus he that has got the Idea of Num- 
' "Inſtance in hers, and hath taken the Pains to compare ow, 
ö . two and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
| that they are equal. He that bath got the 14: 
of a Triangle, and found the Ways to meaſure its Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles ate 


equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt of _ 
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of ok Truth, that it 5s impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and 
not to be. 

He alſo that bath the Idea of an intelligent, 
but frail and weak Being, made by and de- In natural 
pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- Religion. 
rent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certain- 
| 2 that Man is to Honour, Fear, and Obey. G D, as 

at the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the Ideas 

of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his Thoughts 
that Way, and conſider them, be will as certainly find, that 
the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an Obligation to 
obey the ſupream and infinite, as he is certain to find, thar three, 
far and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, if be will conſider and com- 
pute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a clear Morning 
that the Sun is riſen, if he will but open his Eyes, and turn them 
that Way. But yet theſe Truths being never fo certain, never 
ſo clear, be may be ignorant of either, or all of them, who 

will never take the Pains ro employ bis Faculties as be ſhould, 
to inform himlelf about them. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Judgment. 


5 1, H E underſtanding Faculties being 

/ | givento Man, not barely for Spe- Our Anow- 

| culation, but alſo for the Conduct ledg being 
of his Life, Man would be at a great Loſs, if he Hg, we wane 
had nothing to direct him, but what has the Cer- ſomething elſe- 
ainty of true Knowledg, For that being very ſhorr 
and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would be often utterly in tbe 
Dark, and in moſt of the Actions of his Life, perfectly at a 
land, bad he nothing to guide him in the Abſence of clear and 
certain Knowledg. He that will not eat, till be has Demo 
tration that it will nouriſh him; he that will not tir, till be in- 
fallibly knows the Buſineſs gow about will ſucceed, will have 
little elſe ro do, but (it till and periſh, 
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W $. 2. Therefore, as God has fer ſome Things 
dat Uſe to in broad Day light, as he has given us ſome 
be made of ths certain” Knowledg, though limited to a few 
rwilgbi State. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Talte 
of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State; 
, do, in the greateſt part of our Concernment, he has afforded us 
only the Twilight, as I may fo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable, [ 
eſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probarionerſhip, be bas 
BS pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to check our Over- 
confidence and Preſumption, we might by every Day's Experi- 
ence, be made ſenſible of our Short · ſightedneſs, and Liableneſs to 
Error; the Senſe whereof might be a conſtant Admonition to 
us, to ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and 
Care, in the Search, and following of that Way, which might 
lead us to a State of greater Perfection, It being highly rational 
to think, even were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, that as Men 
employ thoſe Talents God bas given them here, they ſhall 
accordingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
_ Sun ſhall fer, and Night ſhall put an End to their La. 
rs. 
ws | C 3. The Faculty which God has given Man 
Judgment to ſupply the Want of clear and certain Know- 
9 the ledg, in Caſes where that cannot be had, is 
ant cf Fu : Whereby the Mind takes its 1dcas 
| Knowleag, to agree or diſagree; or which is the ſawe, a- 
604-1 ny Propoſition to be true or falſe, without 
perceiving a demontirative Evidence in the Proofs. The 
Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſlity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledg, are not 
40'be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskilfalnels, or 
"Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain Proofs are to be 
bad. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are defirous or 
concerned to know z but either incapable of ſuch Attention 
as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, or impatient 
ok Delay, lightly-caſt their Eyes on, or wholly paſs by tbe 
Proofs; and ſo, without 2 out the Demonſtration, 
determine of the Agreement or & of two Ideas, as 
it. were by a View of them as they are at a Diſtance, and 
take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems moſt likely t0 
them upon ſuch a looſe Survey, This Faculty of the _ 
whes 
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Probability. 273 
when it is exerciſed immediately about Things, is called Fudg- 
ment; when about Truths delivered in Words, is moſt common- 
ly called Aſſent or Diſſent : Which being rhe moſt uſual Wa 
wherein the Mind has occaſion to employ this Faculty, I ſhall, 
under theſe Terms, treat of it as leaſt liable in our Language 
to Equivocation. | | 
$. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, con- Jolement 5 
verſant about Truth and Falſhood. * 3 
a r , i preſuming 
Firſt, Knowledg, wherein it certainly perceives, Things to be 
and is undoubtedly ſatisfy d of the Agreement ſo, without 
or Diſagreement of any Ideas. perceiving it. 
Secondly, Fudgment, which is the putting Ideas 
2 or ſeparating them from one another in the Mind, 
hen their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is not perceived, 
but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as the Word imports, taken to 
be ſo, before it certainly appears, And if it ſo unites, or ſepa- 
rares them, as in reality Things are, it is rigbt Fudgment. 


— 


— 


CHAP XV. 
Of Probability. 


5.7. S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Hobabilii 
Ideas, by the Intervention of one or is the Appear- 
more Proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, auc of Agree- 
and viſible Connection one with another; ſo ment upon fal- 
Probability is nothing but the Appearance of lible Proofs, 


ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by the In- 


reryention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not conſtant and im- 
mutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be fo, but is, or appears, 
for the moſt part to be fo, and is enough to induce the Mind 
to judge rhe Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the 
contrary. For Example: In the Demonſtration of it, a Man 

eives the certain immutable Connection there is of Equa- 
* the three Angles of a Triangle, and thoſe in- 


termediate ones, which are made uſe of to thew their Equa- 


ity to two right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive Knowledg of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas 
in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series is continued 
with an Evidence, which e ſhews the Agreement — 
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274 Probability. 
Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in ny to two right 
ones: And thus he has certain Knowledg that it is fo, But 
another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerve the Demon. 
ſtration, bearing a Mathematician, a Man of Credit, affirm the 
three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two right on 
aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which Caſe, the Foun. 
dation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the Thing, the Proof 
being ſuch as for the moſt part carries Trath with it : The 
Man, on whoſe: Teſtimony he receives it, not being wont to 
affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his Knowledg, eſpeci. 
ally in Matters of this kind, So thar that which cauſes bis 
 Aﬀeat to this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, that which makes him rake theſe 
Ideas to agree, without knowing them to do fo, is the wonted 
Veracity of the Speaker in other Caſes, or his ſuppoſed Veracity 
in this. + h 
OO $. 2. Our Knowledg, as has been ſhewn, 
It ij to ſup- being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
ply the Wane to find certain Truth in every Thing which we 
7 Knowledg. have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſi- 
| tions we think, Reaſon, Diſcourſe, nay, act u 
on, are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledg of their 
Iruth; yer ſome of them border ſo near upon * 
that we make no doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them 
as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as 
if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Know ledg of 
them was perfect and certain. But there being Degrees here. 
in, fiom the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and Demonſtra- 
tion, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, even to the 
Confines of Impoſſibility; and alſo Degrees of Aſſent from full 
Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to Conjefture, Doubt and 
Diſtruſt ; I ſhall come now, (having, as I think, found our the 
Bounds of human Knowledg and Certainty) in the next Place, 
to = the ſeveral Degrees and Grounds of Probability, and Aſſent 
er Faith, | 
Bei bags S. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, the 
* makes ver) Notation of the Word fignifying ſuch a 
us preſume = Propoſition; for which there be Arguments or 
Things to be Proofs, to make ir pals, or be received for true, 
rue, befire we The Entertainment the Mind gives this fort of 
know ; zo Propoſitions, is called Relief, 4ſſent, or Opini- 
beſo, on, which is the admitting or receiving any 
' - Propoſition for true, upon — 5 
| OP lh 
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Proofs that are found to uade us to receive it as true, 
without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the 


Difference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Know- 


„that in all rhe Parts of Knowledg, there is Intuition; 
each immediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Con- 
nection; in Belief not ſo. That which makes me believe, is 
ſomething extraneous to the Thing I believe ; ſomething not 
evidently joined on both ſides to, and fo not manifeltly ſhewing 
the 1 or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that are under 
Conſideration, | | | 

C. 4. Probability then, being ro ſupply the 


Defect of our Knowledg, and to guide us The Grounds 


where that fails, is always converſant about 
Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, 
but only ſome Inducements to receive them for 
true, Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two 
following : | 

Firſt, The Conformity of any Thing with 
our own Knowledg, Obſervation, and Experi- 


ence, | 
Secondly, The Teſti 


of Probability 
are two; Con- 
formity with 


our own Ex- 


1 the 
ſtimony of 
others Experi- 
ence. 


of others, vouching their Obſer- 


vation and Experience, In the Teſtimony of others, is to 
be conſidered, 1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The 


Kill of the Witneſſes, 4. The Detign of the 
tis 2 Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 
the Parts and Circumſtances of the 
Teltimonies. | 

5. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive 
Evidence which infallibly decermines the Un- 
derſtanding, and produces certain Knowledy, 
the Mind, if it would proceed rationally, ought to 
examine all the Gr of Probability, and fee 


how they make more or leſs, for or againſt f 


any Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or dil- 
ſeats from it, and upon a due balancing the 
Whole, reje& or receive it, with a more or leſs 

Aﬀent, pro 
er Grounds of 
ample : 


athor, where 
. The Conſiſtency of 
elation. 


6. Contrary 


In this, all 


the Agreements 


pro and con, 
og bt to be 
examined, he- 
ore we come 


fo 4 Fudg- 


ment. 


tionably ro the Preponderancy of the great- 
obabiliry on one fide or the other. For Ex- 


I my ſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, ir is paſt Probabili- 
ty, tis Knowledg : But if anorher tells me be ſaw a Man 
in England, in the midit of a ſharp Winter, walk upon 
Water hardened with Cold; = bas ſo great 3 

= w 
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276 Probability. 
with what is uſually. obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, 
by the Nature of the thing it ſelf, to alſent to it, unleſs ſome mani. 
felt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But if 
the ſame Thing be told to one born between tbe Tropicks, who 
never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the whole 
Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Relators are more 
in Number, and of more Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak 
contrary to the Tratb ; fo that Matter of Fact is like to find 
more or leſs Belief. Though to a Man, whoſe Experience has 
been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thin 
like it, the mott untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able 
ro find: Belief. And as it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who 
entertaining the King of Siam with the Particularities of Holand, 
which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt other Things told 
bim, Thar the Water in bis Country would ſometimes, in cold 
Weather, be ſo hard that Men walked upon it, and that it 
would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To which the 
King reply d, Hitherto I have believed the ſtrange Things you bave 
told me, becauſe I look, upon you as a ſober fair Man; but now 1 


| as $. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Proba. 
* * bility of any Propoſition : And as the Confor- 
capable of | . 
great Variety. mit) of our Knowledg, as the Certainty of Ob- 
i ©  ſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtancy of 
Experience, and the Number and, Credibility of Teſtimonies, 
do more or leſs agree or diſagree with ir, ſo is any Propoſition 
in it (elf, more or Jeſs probable. There is another, I confek, 
which, though by it ſelf it be no true Ground of Probabiluy, 
yet is often made uſe of for one, by which Men moſt com- 
monly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which they pin their 
Faith more than any thing elſe, and that is the Opinion of other: : 
though there cannor be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor 
more likely to miſlead one, ſince there is much more Falſhood 
and Error among Men, than Truth and Knowledg, And if the 
\ Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and think 
well of, be a Ground of Aſſent, Men have Reaſon to be Hes. 
thens in Japan, Mabometans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Pro- 
teſtams in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this 
wrong Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more 
at largeio another Place, \ 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


9.1. H E Grounds of Probability we have 
gs laid down in the foregoing Chapter; Our Aſent 
nas they are the Foundations on which ought 10 be re- 
dur Aſſent is built, ſo ate they alſo the Meaſure gulated by the 
whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or ought to be _ of 
al Only we are to take Notice, that Probability. 
whatever Grounds of Probability there may be, 
they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which ſearches after 
Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at 
leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind makes, 1 
confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ftick to, in 
the World, their A/ſent is not always from an actual View 
of the Reaſons that ar firſt prevailed with them; it being in 
many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even 
for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to retain all 
the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made them em- 
brace that Side of the Queſtion, It ſuffices that they have 
once, with Care and Fairneſs, ſifted the Matter as far as they 
conld ; and that they have ſearched into all the Particulars 
that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Queſtion, 
and with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Account upon the 
whole Evidence : And thus having once found on which Side 
the Probability appeared to them, after as full and exact an 


Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Conclufion in their 


Memories, as a Truth they bave diſcovered ; and for the fu- 
ture they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of their Memo- 
ries, that this is the Opinion, that, by tbe Proofs they have 
N of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their Aſſent as they 
ord it. 

. 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of * can» 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their of always bg 
Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will atually in 


eract of them, either to retain diſtinctiy in e, and then, 


their Memories all the Proofs concerning any ®* muſt con- 
Wee Truth, and that too in the ſame Or- dent our f _ 
4 2 3 I. 3, b | , 


Was 
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with the re- der, and regular deduction of Conſequen 
membrance in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
that we once them; which ſometimes is enough to fill ; 
faw Ground large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or 
for fuch a De. elſe they muſt require a Man, for every Opi. 
gree of ſent. nion that he embraces, every Day to examine 
the Proofs ; both which are impoſſible. It i 
unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the 
Caſe, and that Men be perſwaded of ſeveral Opinions, wheres 
the Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perbaps 
they are not able actually to recal. Without this, the great. 
eſt part of Men mult be either very Scepticks, or change eve. 
ry Moment, and yield themſelves up ro whoever, having 
lately ſtudied rhe Queſtion, offers them Arguments; which, 
— want of Memory, they are not able prefently to An- 
wer. 7 
Fl $. 3. 1 cannot but own, that Mens ftich 
The il Con- ing to their paſt Fudgment, and adbering firmly 
ſequence of rg Concluſions formerly made, is often the 
t, if ow Cauſe of great Obſtinacy in Error and Mi- 
Ermer Fudg- ſtake. But the Fault is not that they rely 
he <p mg on their Memories for what they have before 
on made. well judged, but becauſe they judged before 
"NEAL they had well examined. May we not find a 
great Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) of Men, tha 
wink have formed right Judgments of ſeveral Matter, 
and that for no other Reaſon, bur becaule they never thought 
otherwiſe '* That imagine themſelves to have judged right, 
only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined their own 
Opinions 9 Which is indeed to think they judged right, be- 
cauſe they never jadged ar all: And yer theſe, of all Men, 
bold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs ; thoſe being 
rally rhe moſt fierce and firm in their Teners, who have 
aſt examined them. What we once know, we are certain is 
ſo ; and we may be ſecure that there are no latent Proofs un- 
diſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledg, or bring it in 
Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, tis not in every Caſe 
we can be ure that we have all the Parciculars before us, that 
any way concert” the Queſtion ; and that there is no Evidence 
behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Probability on the 
other fide, and out-weigh all that at preſent ſeems to pte 
ponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that bath 1 
3 . g | REF]. 1 ure, 
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fure, Patience, and Means to collect together all the Proofs 
concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to con- 
clude, that be bath a clear and full View, and that there is no 
more to be alledged for his better Information: And yer we 
are forced to determine our ſelves on the one fide or other. 
The Conduct of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will not, bear Delay ; for thoſe depend, for the 
moſt part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points 
wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative 
Knowledg, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the 
one fide or the other. 

54. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 
greareſt part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve- The right Uſe 
al Opinions, without certain and indubitable of it, mutual 
Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too great Charity and 
an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, ot Fol- Forbearance. 
ly, for Men to quit and renounce their for- | 
mer Teners preſently upon the offer of an Argument which 
they cannot immediately Anſwer, and ſhew the Inſufficiency 
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li. of : it would methinks become all Men ro maintain Peace, 
ly and the common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the 
10 Diverſity of Opinzons, ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, that 
me any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit his own Opini- 
F on, and embrace ours, with a blind Reſignation to an Au- 


bat thoriry which the Underſtanding of Men acknowledges nor. 
For however it may often mittake, ir can own no other 


0 Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will and Di- 
hr, Qates of another, If be you would bring over to your Sen- 
wn iments, be one that examines before he Aſſents, you muſt 
be. pre him Leave at his Leiſure to go over the Account again, 
en, ad recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Parti- 
ng calars, to ſee on which fide the Advantage lies; and if he 


the will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
\ is tim anew in ſo much Pains, tis but What we do often 
dur ſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take ir amiſs, if 
others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy : 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truſt, bow 
an we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets which 
Tine and Cuſtom have fo ſeitled in his Mind, that he thinks 
dem ſelf. evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty; or 
Wiich be takes to be Impreſſions he has received from GOD 
bim(elf, or from Men ſent by him 2 How can we expect, 1 ſay, 
lat Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the Argu- 

| | ments 

\ 
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mentis or Authority of a Stranger or Adverſary, eſpecially i; 
there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there never 
fails to be where Men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould 
do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeayoy 
to remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of Information, 
and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obitinate and perverſe, be. 
cauſe they will not renounce their own, and receive our Opi. 
nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when tis 
more than probable that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embre- 
cing ſome of theirs. For where is the Man that bas uncontet. 
able Evidence of the Truth of all that he holds, or of the Fall 
hood of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has examined, to 
the Bottom, all his own, or other Mens Opinions? The Nec 
ſity of believing, without Knowledg, nay often upon very flight 
. Grounds, in this fleeting State of Action and Blindneſs we are 
in, ſhould make us more buſy and careful to inform our (elves, 
than conſtrain others; at leaſt thoſe who have not throughly 
examined to the Bottom of all their own Teners, muſt confels 
they are unfir ta preſcribe to others, and are unreaſonable in 
_ . impoſing that as a Truth on other Mens Belief, which they them. 
; felves have not ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of 
Probability on which they ſhould receive or reject it. Thok 
who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got pal 
Doubt in all the Doctrines they profeſs and govern them(c|ve; 
by, would have a juſter Pretence to require others to follow 
them : But theſe are fo few in Number, and find ſo little Rex 
fon to be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſclent 
and imperious is to be expected from them: And there is Rea. 
ſon to think, that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they 
would be leſs impoſing on others, 
g. 5- But to return to the Grounds of A 
Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 
either of Mas- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receime 
zer of Fact, ad upon Inducements of Probability are of tm 
Specul © Sorts, either concerning ſome particular Exil. 
| „or, as it is uſually rermed, Matter cd 


| ence, 

Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
Teſtimony, or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Tet 
n e e 
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. 6. Concerning the #7 of theſe, viz, par- 
reular Matter of Fact. The concur - 
Firſt, Where any particular Thing, conſonant rent Experi- 
the confiant Obſervation of our {elves and o- ence of all o- 
thers in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by the con- ther Men — 
current Reports of all that mention it, we re- tn. r bee 
ceive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon it, as if Yr _ 
ir were certain Knowledg ; and we reaſon and — 
act thereupon with as little Doubt, as if it were 
perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſb. Men, who have 
Occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England the 
lait Witner, or that there were Swallows ſeen there in the Sum- 
mer, I thiok a Man could almoſt as little doubt of ir, as that 
ſeven and four are eleven. The firſt therefore, and higheſt De- 
gree of Probability, is, when the General Conſent of all Men, 
inall Ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with a Man's 
tonſtant and never failing Experience in like Caſes, to confirm 
the Truth of any particular Matter of Fact atteſted by fair 
Witneſſes ; ſuch are all the tated Conſtitutions and Properties of 
Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in 
the ordivary Courk: of Nature. This we call an Argument 
from the Nature of Things themſelves : For what our own and 
other Mens conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after 
the ame Manner, that we wich Reaſon conclude to be the Effects 
of ſteddy and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the 
Reach of our Knowledg. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man, 
made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Conſiſtency in 
Wood or Charcoal 3 that Iron ſunk in Water, and ſwam in 
Quickfilver : Theſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular 
Fats, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often as 
ve have ro do with theſe Matters, and being generally ſpoke 
of, (when mentioned by others) as Things found conttantly to 
beſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by any Body, 
we are put paſt Doubt, that a Relation affirming any ſuch Thing 
to have been, or any Predication that it will happen again in 
the ſame Manner, is very true. Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near 
to Certainty, that they govern our Thoughts as abſolutely, and 
nlluence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident Demon- 
ration ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no Diffe- 
rence between them and certain Knowledg, Our Belicf thus 
grounded, rifes to Aſſurance. 
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Ungueſt ĩon- 
able Teſt imam 
and Experi- 
ence for the 
moſt Part pro- 
duce Conſe 
dence. 
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. 7. Secondly, The next Degree of Probabil 

is, . { find by my own Experience, and — 
Agreement of all others that mention it, a Thin 
to be for the moſt part ſo: and that the particy. 
lar Inftance of it is atteſted by many and uf. 
doubred Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch 
an Account of Men in all Ages, and my own Fx. 
perience, as far as I bad an Opportinuity to ob. 


ſerve, confirming ir, that moſt Men prefer their private Adyan 
tage to the publick. If all Hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, (ay 
that Tiberius did o, it isextreamly probable. And in this Cafe 
our Aſſent has a ſufficient Foundation to raiſe ir ſelf to a Degree 
which we may call Confidence. | 


Fair Meſti- 
mom, and the 
Nature of the 
Thing indiffe- 
475 — 

"alſo conſigent 
Belief. 


S. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen indiffe. 
rently, as — a Bird ood fly 2 or that 
Way, that it ſhould Thunder on a Man's right 
or left Hand, &c. when any particular of Ma- 
ter of Fact is vouched by the concurrent Tet. 
mony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our Aſſent 
is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is ſuch a 
City in Italy as Rome ; that abour 1700 Year 
ago, there lived in it a Man called Julius Car; 


that be was a General, and that he won a Battle againſt another 
called Pompey : This, though in the Nature of the Thing there 
be nothing for nor againſt it, yet being related by Hiſtorians of 
Credic, and contradicted by no one Writer, a Man cannot ayoid 
believing ir, and can as little doubt of ir, as he does of the Be 
ing and Actions of bis own Acquaintance, whereof he himſel 


isa Witneſs. 
F. 9. Thus far the Marter goes eaſy enough. 


ien ces 
and Teſtimo- 
mes claſbing, 
infinicely vary 


Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 
Evidence with ir, that it naturally determines 
the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
to believe or disbelieve, as a Demonſtration 


the Degrees 


Probability, does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 


The Difficalty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 
dict common Experience, and the Repors of 
Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na. 
ture, or with one another; there it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention, and Exactneſs is required to form a right 2 
and to Proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according 3: 
thoſe two Foundations of Credibiliry, viz. Common Obſer- 

vation 
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vation in like Caſes, and particular Teftimonies in that particu- 
lar Inſtance, favour or contradict ir. Theſe are liable to fo 
great Variety of comrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, 
different Qualifications, Tempers, Defigns, Over-fights, Oc. 
of the Reporters, that tis impoſſible to reduce to preciſe Rules, 
the various Degrees wherein Men give their Aſſent. This only 
may be ſaid in general, that as tbe Arguments and Proofs, pro 
and con, upon due Examination, nicely weighing every parti- 
cular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole 
Matter,in a greater or leſs Degree, to preponderate on either ſide, 
ſo they are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different Enter- 
tainment,. as we call Belief, Conjeflure, Gueſs, Doubt, Vavering, 
Diſtruſt, Disbelief, &c. 

F. 10. This is what concerns Aſſent in Matters ; 
where Teſtimony is made uſe of; concerning Traditional 
which, I think it may not be amiſs to take No- Teſtimonies, 
tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England, Ile farther Tos 
which is, that though the atteſte4 Copy of a or 1 eſs 
Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Co-. oof 
Jever ſo well atteſted, and by ever fo credible 
Wineſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited ro the Wiſ- 
dom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry after material 
Truth, that I never yet heard of any onethat blamed it. This 
Practice, it ir be allowable in the Decifions of Right, and Wrong, 
carries this Obſeryation along with ir, viz, That any Teſtimony, 
the farther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs Force and 
Proof it bas. The Being and Exiſtence of the Thing it (elf, is 
what I call the original Truth. A credible Man vouching his 
Knowledg of it, is a good Proof : Bur if another equally credi- 
ble do witneſs it from his Report the Teſtimony is weaker ; 
and a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear-ſay, is yer lels 
conſiderable. So that in traditional Truths, each Remove weakens 
the Force of the Proof ; and the more Hands the Tradition bas 
lucceflively paſſed through, the leſs Strength and Evidence does 
It receive from them. is I thought neceſlary to be taken 
Notice of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome Men the quite con- 
ary commonly practiſed, who look on Opinions to gain 
orce by growing older; and what a Thouſand Years ſince 
would nor, to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt 
Voucher, have appeared at all probable, is now urged as cer- 
tain beyond all Queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, 


| from 
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from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this Ground, Pro. 
Poſitions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firs 
beginning, come by an inverted Rule of Probability to paß 
for authentick Truths; and thoſe which found or deſerved 
tile Credit from the Moutbs of their firſt Authors, are 
thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged as undenj. 
able. e 


2 S 17, I would not be thought here to leſſen 
Tet Hiſtory is the Credit and Uſe of History: Tis all the 
of great Uſe, Light we have in many Caſes ; and we receive 
from it a great part of the uſeful Truths we 
bave, with a convincing Evidence. 1 think nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we bad more 
of them, and more uncorrupred, But this Truth it {elf forces 
me to ſay, That no Probability can ariſe higher than its firſt Ori. 
ginal. Wbat has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſtimony 
of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimory, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited afterwards 
by Hundreds of others, one after another, is ſo far from recei- 
ving any Strength thereby, that it is only the weaker. Paſſion, 
Imereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, and a Thou- 
ſand odd Reaſons or Capricio's, Mens Minds are acted by, (im- 
ſſible to be diſcovered) may make one Man quote another 
Man's Words or Meaning wrong. He that has bur ever ſo lit. 
tle examined the Citations of Writers, cannot doubt how little 
Credh the Quotations deſerve, where the Originals are want- 
ing ; and conſequently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotations 
can be relyed on. This is certain, that whar in one Age was 
affirmed upon flight Grounds, can never after come to be more 
valid in fature Ages, by being often repeated. But the farther 
till it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always 
leis Force in the Mouth or Writing of him that laſt made uſe of 
ir, than in his from whom he received it. 


Is Thins . 14. The Probabilies we have hitherto 
which Senſe mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
cannot diſco- Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
ver, Analogy ſervation and Teftimony, There remains that 
is the great other fort, concerning which Men entertain 
Rule of o- Opinions with Variety of Aſſent, though the 
bability. Things be ſuch, that falling not under the Reach 


of our Senſes, they are not capable of Teſtimony. 
Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature and Operations of _ 
| uimmate 
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immaterial Beings, without us; as Spirits, Angels, Devils, Ge. 
or the Exiſtence of material Beings ; which either for their 
Swallneſs in themſelves, or Remoteneſs from us, our Senſes can- 
not take Notice of, as whether there be any Plants, Animals, 


and intelligent Inhabitants in the Planets, an other Manſions of 


the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of Operation in 
moſt Parts of the Works of Nature; wherein, tho we ſee the 
ſenſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are unknown, and we per- 
ceive not the Ways and Manner bow they are produced. We 
ſee Animals are generated; nouriſhed, and move : The Load- 
ſtone draws Iron; and the Paris of a Candle ſucceſſively melt- 
ing, turn into Flame, and give us both Light and Hear. Theſe 
and the like Effects we fee and know ; but the Caules that ope- 
rate, and the Manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 
and probably conjecture. For theſe, and tbe like, coming not 
within the Scrutiny of buman Senſes, cannot be examined by 
them, or be atteſted by any Body, and therefore can appear 
more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree to Truths 
that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as they hold Proportion to 
other Parts of our Knowledg and Obſervation, Analogy in 
thele Matters, is the only Help we have, and tis from that alone 
we draw all our Grounds of Probability. Thus obſerving that 
the bare Rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon another, 
produces Heat, and very often Fire it ſelf, we have Reaſon to 
think, that what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts in a violent 
agitation of the imperceprible minute Parts of the burning 
Matter : Obſerving likewiſe that the different Refiactions of 
pellucid Bodies produce in our Eyes the different Appearances of 


kyeral Colours; and allo that the different ranging and laying | 


the laperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watere 

duk, Je. does the like, we think it probable that the Colour 
and Shining of Bodies, is in them nothing but the different Ar- 
nngement and Re fraction of their minute and inſenũ ble Parts. 
Thus finding in all Parts of the Creation, that fall under 
tuman. Oblervation, that there is a gradual Connection of one 
wth another, without any great or diſcernable Gaps between, 
u all that great Variety of Things we fee in the World, 
Which are ſo cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks 
of Beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, 
we have Reaſon to be perſnaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps 
Things aſcend upwards in 1 8 of Perfection. Tis an 
al, II. 


hard 
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hard Matter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and 
where Inlenſible and Irrational end: And who is there quick. 2 
figined enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Spe. 
cies of living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no Teſt; 
Life? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, 23 
the Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though there be 2 
manifeit Odds berwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter at remote Real; 
Diſtance, yet the Difference between the upper and under, ry 
where' they touch one another, is bardly diſcernable. The Dif. 
ference is exceeding great between ſome Men, and ſome Ani. Reid 
mals; bur if we will compare the Underftanding and Abilitics 
of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo little Difference, 
that tw ill be hard to ſay, that that of the Man is either clearer ok 
or larger, Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents a 
dowawards in thoſe Parts of the Creation that are beneath & — 
Man, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, that it is f 4 
alſo in Things above us and our Obſer vation; and that there Only \ 
are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Wl ve A 
Degrees of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards the infnüe WI 1, Ex 
perfection of the Creator, by gentle Steps avd Differences, that WI p;i,. 
are every one at no great Diſtance from the next to it. This vine R 
ſort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Expe- WI 1. 
riments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſis, bas alſo irs Uſe and In- ton. a 
fluence ; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy, leads us often I vered ir 
into the Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which iN dh ins 
would otherwiſe lye concealed. | reach n 
$, 13. Though the common Experience, and 
One Caſe the ordinary Courle of Things, have jultly 2 Taub. 
where contrary mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to wake ben 
Experience them give or refuſe Credit to any Thing propoſed WW « — — 
ent wot the to their Belief ; yer there is one Cale wherein though 
. Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſn bgheſt 3 
A to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where 
ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aimed at by bim, 
who bas the Power to change the Courſe of Nature, there, un- 
der ſh Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to procure Beli 
by how much the more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary 
Obſervation. " This'is the proper Caſe of Miracles, which, well 
arteſted; do not only find Credit themſelves, bur give it alſo w 
other Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. 
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8. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto menti- 
vned, there is one ſort of Propoſitions that chal- 
lenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent upon bare 
Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoſed, agree 
or diſagree with common Experience, and the 
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The be 
Teſtimony of 
Revelation, is 
the higheſt 
ordinary Courſe of Things, or no. The Certaingg. 
Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of 
ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of 
God bimſelf. This carries with ir Aſſurance, beyond Doubt, 
Evidence beyond * This is called by a peculiar Name, 
Revelation, and our Aſſent to it, Faith: Which as abſolutely de- 
termines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as 
dur Knowledg it ſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
Being, as we can, whether any-Revelation from Gad be true. 
o tat Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſu- 
rance, and leaves no manner of room. for Doubt or Heſitation. 
Oaly we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that 
we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to ail 
the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong 
Principles, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not di- 
vineRevelation. And therefore, in thoſe Caſes our Aſſent can 
be rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being a Revela- 
tion, and that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſions it is deli- 


| Yered in. If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that 


tus its true Senſe, be only on- probable Proofs, our Aſſent can 
reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence. ariling from 
he more or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But of 
Faith, and the Precedency ir ought to have before other Argu- 
ments of Perſuaſion, I ſhaii ſpeak more hereafrer, where [ treat 
of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in Contradũtinction to Reaſon ; 


wough in Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aflent founded on the 
bigheſt Reaſon. * | 
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Of Reaſon. = 
8. 1. HE Mord Reaſon, in the Engliſh Lan. and 
Various Sig- guage, has differenr Significatims ; Wl and 
mficarions of Sometimes ir is taken for true and For < 
the Word Rea - clear Principles; ſomerimes for clear and fair nectic 


Jon. Deductions from thoſe Principles; and ſome. of an 
times for the Cauſe, and particularly the fiat WW vic 
Cauſe. But tbe Conũderation I ſhall have of it here, is in a Proof; 
Signification different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ftands WW it wil 
for a Faculty in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppoſed io WWF which 


be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much Pt pe 


them. dilcerr 


5. 2. If general Knowledg, as bas been BY Mens 

herein ſhewn, conſitts in a Perception of rhe Agree- Wi J**nce 
Reaſoning ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and Mind 
confiſts. | the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of all Thing WM Direct 
. without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Er. 83. 
iſtence every Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to bim. for De 
ſelf from his own Exiltence) be had only by our Senſes : Wha Wi "ering 
Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, bu tie reg! 
outward Senſe, and inward Perception 2 What need i if #*d lay 
there of Realun d Very much; both for the Enlargemen WW bection 
of our Knowledg, and regulating our Aſſent: For it bath 
to do both in Knowledg and Opinion, and is neceſſary an 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed, 
contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and 1/lation. By the on, 
it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the inter mediat 
Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in each Link 
the Chain, whereby the Extreams are held rogerber ; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth ſought 
for, which is what we call Illation or Inference, and conſitsii 
nothing but the Perception of the Connection, there is beet! 
the Ideas in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mud 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreeme! 
of any two Idea, as in Demonſtration, in which it * 
: now 
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Knowledg ; or their probable Connection, on which it gives 
or Withholds irs Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and latuiti- 
on reach but a very little way. The greateſt Part of ,our 
Knowledg depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ide- 
a: And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute A(- 

ſent inftead of Knowledg, : and rake Propoſitions for true, 
| without being certain they are ſo, we have need to find our, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both. theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 


1 and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, 
xp and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon, 
x For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con- 
* nection of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 


_ of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledg : fo ir like- 
of wile perceives the probable Connection of all the Idea or 
1 z Wl Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe ro which 
nds BY it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 
410 ich can be truly called Reaſon. For where tbe Mind does 
auch t perceive this probable Connection; where ir does not 
dicern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no, there 
ten BY Mens Opinions are not the Product of Jadgment, or the Conſe» 
gree- il duence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance and Hazard of a 
ard — "age at all Adventures, without Choice, and without 
. 1 reczion, 
Pp F. 3- So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe 8 
fur Degrees ; the firſt and higbeſt, is the diſco- I four 
vering and finding our of Proofs ; the ſecond, Parts, 
the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, 
and laying them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Cen- 
nection and Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third is 
te perceiving their Connection; and the fourth, a making a 
right Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be obſerved in 
any mathematical Demonſtration : It being one Thing to per- 
ſeive the Connection of each Parr, as the Demonitrarion is 


au "ade by another; another to perceive the Dependence of the 
_ Concluſion on all the Paris; a third to make out a Demonſtra- 
3 nos clearly and neatly one's ſelf ; and ſomething different from 


; (ought 
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berweet 
be Mal 
greemer 
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all theſe, to have firtt found out thoſe intermediate Ideas or 
ſtoofs by which it is made. F | 


N $4 
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gu E '$. 4. There is one Thing more, which | 
** [N ſhall deſire to be conſidered concerning Reaſon: 
and that is, Whether Syllegiſm, as is generally 
thought, be the proper lnſtrument of it, and the 
uſetullett Way of exercifing this Faculty. The 
Cauſes I bave to doubt, are theſe: ; | 
_ Firſt, Becauſe Syllogilm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore mentioned Parts of it; and tbat is, to ſhew the 
Connection of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more 
but in this it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive ſuch 
Connection where it really is, as cafily, nay perhaps beer, 
without it. die eee | 
- If we will obſerve the Actings of our on Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareit, when we only ob- 
lerve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding 
clear and rightly, Who know not how ro make a Syllogilm, 
He that will look into many Parts of Aſia and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perbaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet 
never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thoſe Forms: And 1 believe ſcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is 
made uſe of on Occaſion to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rhetori- 
cal Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period; and 
ſtripping an Ablſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good Language, 
ſhew it in its naked Deformiry. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy 
of ſach'a looſe Diſcourſe, it thews, by the artificial Form it is 
put into, only to thoſe who have throughly ſtudy d Mode and 
Figure, and have ſo examined the many Ways that three Pro- 
poſitions may be put together, as io know which of them does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what Grounds 
it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far conſidered Sy llogiſm, 
das to fee the Reaſon why, in three Propoſitions laid toge- 
ther in one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right ; but 
in another not certainly fo ; I grant are ceriain of the Conclu- 
fions they draw from the Premiſſes in the allowed Modes and 
Figures. But they who have nor ſo far looked into thoſe Forms, 
are not ſure, by Virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion cer. 
tainly follows from the Premiſſes; they only take it to be 


ſo by an implicit Faith in their Teachers, and a Conhdence 
in thoſe Forms ef Argumentation; but this is (till oy be. 
| Ving, 
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lieving, not being certain. Now, if of all Mankind, thoſe 
n: who can make Syllogiſms, are extreamly few in Compariſon 
ly of thoſe who cannot, and if of thoſe few who have been taught 
he Logick, there is but a very ſmall Namber who do any more 
he than believe that Syllogiſms in the allowed Modes and Figures 

do conclude right, without knowing certainly chat they do fo ; 
ly if Syllogilms mult be taken for the only proper Inſtrument of 
the Raton and Means of Knowledg, it will follow, thar before 
e; driſtetle there was not one Man that did, or could know any 
ach thing by Reaſon ; and tbat ſince the Invention of Syllogitms, 


ter, there is not one of Ten Thouſand that doth, 

But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them 
ve barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make 
ob- them rational, z. e, thoſe few of them that he could ger ſo to 
our examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
nay Threeſcore Ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
ling there are but about Fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
ilm, the Concluſion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
will in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. 
yet God has been more bountiful ro Mankind than ſo ; He has 
go given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
akes in Methods of Syllogizing : The Underſtanding is not taught 
m is to Reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a native Faculty to perceive 
tori- the Coherence or Incoberence of its Ideas, and can range 


and Wi them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay not 
nage, Wl this any way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the 
lacy greateſt Men amongſt the Ancients ; whole large Views, Acute» 
it 1s dels, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength of judgment, 


er have equalled : And who in this very luvention of Forms 


Pro» ck Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewn to 
de rightly inferred, did great Service againſt thoſe who were 
not alhiamed ro deny any Thing, And I readily own, that 
al right Reaſoning may be reduced to his Forms of Syllo- 
eim. But yer 1 think, without any Diminution to him, [ 
may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt Way 
of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into Truth who are 
niling to find ir, and defire ro make the beſt Uſe they 
may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Knowledg. 
And be bimſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms to be 
conduſive, and others not; not by the Forms themſelves, 
but by the original Way of Knowledg, i. e. by tbe viſible 
Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that 
de Wind is South - Weſt, and 1 louring, and like 

| 914 to 
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BY 
to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, tis not ſafe for her to 
go abroad thin Clad, in ſuch a Day, atter a Fever: She clearly 


lers the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. South Welt Wind, 
and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and Dar- 
ger of Death, without ty ing them together in thoſe artificial and 
camberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog and binder 
the Mind, which proceeds from one part to another quicker and 
clearer without them : And the Probability which ſhe eaſily 
perceives in Things thus in their native State would be quite 
Fort if this Argument were managed learnedly, and propoſed 
in Mode and Meure For it very often confounds the Con- 
nection: And, I think, every one will perceive in Mathemati- 
cal Demonſtrations, that the Knowledg gained thereby, comes 
ſhorteſt and cleareſt without Syllogiſm, 

Inference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Facul. 
ty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, either 
very deſirous to enlarge irs Knowledg, or very apt to fayour 
the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to make 
Inferences, and therefore often makes too much haſte, before 
ir perceives the Connection of the Ideas that muſt bold the Lx. 
treams rogether, | 

To infer, is nothing but by Virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, 1. e. to ſee or 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propoſition. J. g Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Mex ſhall be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be 
. inferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves, The 
Queſtion now is io know, whether the Mind bas made this 
Inference right, or no ; if it bas made it, by finding out the 
imermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it bas proceeded \rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 
a View, it bas not ſo much made an Inference that will 
bold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingnels 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either Caſe is it 


SyHogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Connedi- 


on of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the Con. 
nection every where perceived, before they can rationally be 
made uſe of in Syllogiſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without conſidering what Connection it bath with ihe 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by ir, will d 


well enough in a Syllugiſm, and may be taken ar a venture 5 
va 
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the Medius Terminus, to prove any Conclufion. But this no 
Body will ſay, becauſe it is by Virtue of the perceived Agree» 
ment of the intermediate Idea, with rhe Extreams, that the Ex- 
ueams are concluded ro agree, and therefore each intermediate 
Jdea maſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a viſible Conne- 
ion with thoſe two it is placed between, or elſe thereby the 
Concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in; for where-ever any 
Link of the Chain is looſe, and without Connection, there the 
whole Strength of it is loſt, and ir bath no Force to infer or 
draw in any thing. In the Inſtance above-mentioned, what is 
it ſhews the Force of the Inference, and conſequently the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of ir, but a View of the Connection of all the 
intermediate Ideas tbat draw in the Concluſion or Propoſition 
inferred ; v. g. Men ſhall be puniſhed God the Puniſher, 
iii Puniſhment, the Puniſhed guilty, ——could have done 
otherwiſe, — Freedom. —Self determination: by which Chain 
of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, i. e each inter- 
mediate Idea agreeing on each fide wich thoſe two it is imme - 
diately placed berween, the Ideas of Men and Self determi- 
nation appear to be connected, i. e. this Propoſition, Men can 
determine themſelves, is drawn in, or inferred from this, that 
they ſhall be puniſhed in the other World. For here the Mind ſee- 
ing the ConneCtion there is berween the Idea of Mens Puniſh- 
ment in the other World, and the Idea of God puniſhing ; between 
God puniſhing, and the Fuſtice of the Puniſhment ; between Ju- 
ftice of Paniſomen and Guilt ; berween Guilt and a Power to do 
otherwiſe ; between a Power to do otherwiſe and Freedom, and be- 
tween Freedom and Self determination, ſees the Connection be- 
tween Men and Self determination. 

Now, I ask, whether the Connection of the Extreams be 


not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, 


than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or fix 
Syllogiſms 2 I muſt beg Pardon for calling ic Jumble, till 
ſome Body ſhall put theſe Idea into ſo many Syllogiſms, and 
then ſay, thar they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection 
more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 
* out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 

t ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may fee it, and wherein they 
muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Syllo- 
gilms. For the natural Order of the connecting, Ideas 
muſt direct the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man 2 
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ſee the Connection of each intermediate Idea with thoſe that 
it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a 
 Syllogiſm, And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither 
thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians, will ſee the 
Force of the Argumentation f e. the Connection of the Ex. 
treams one Jot' the better. For thoſe that are not Men of 
Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Rea. 
ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and concluſive Modes and Figures or no, and fo are not at 
all helped by the Forms they are pur into, though by them 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 
reſpective Connection, being difturbed, renders the 11!ation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Ls 
gicians themſelves, they ſee the Connection of each intermedi- 
te Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force 
f the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo. 
giſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For a Syllogiſm 
neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connection of any two [de 
4 immediately put together, but only by the Connection 
ſeen in them ſhews what Connection the Extreams have one 
with another. But what Connection the Intermediate has with 
either of the Extreams in that Syllogiſm, that no Syllogiſm does 
or can \ſhew.. Thar, the Mind only doth or can perceive as 
they ſtand there in that ala bes only by its own View, 
to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be in gives no 
Help or Light at all; it only ſhews, that if the intermediate 
Idea agrees With thoſe it is on both ſides immediately applied 
to; then thoſe two remote ones, or as they are called Extreams, 
do certainly agree, and therefore the immediate Connection of 
each Idea to that which it is applied to on each ſide, on which 
the Force of the Reaſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as 
after the $y{logi/ſm is made, or elſe he that makes the $y/logi/m 
could never ſee it at all. This, as has been already oblerved, 
is ſeen only by the Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of tbe Mind, 
taking a view of them laid together, in a Fuxta-poſition, which 
View of any two it has equally, whenever they are laid toge- 
ther in any Propoſition, whether that Propoſition be placed as 

a Major, or a Miner, in a Syllagiſm, or no, 
Ot whar Uſe then are Syllogiſms d I anſwer, Their chief 
d main Ufe is in the Schools where Men are allowed, 
without Sbame, to deny the Agreement of Ideas that do mo- 
piteſtly agree ; or our of che Schools, ro thoſe who gow 
a nee 
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thence have learned, withom Shame, to deny the Connection 
of Ideas, which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an in- 

nous Searcher after Truth, who. has no other Aim than to 
find it, there is no need of any ſuch Form to force the al- 
lowing of rhe Inference : the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of 
it is better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a fimple and plain 
Order. And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquiries af- 
ter Truth, never uſe $y/logi/ms ro convince themſelves, [or in 
teaching others to inſtruct willing Learners] becauſe before 
they can put them into Hllagiſm, they muſt fee the Connecti- 
on that is between the intermediate Idea, and the two other 
Ideas it is ſet between, and applied to, to ſhew their Agree- 
ment; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference 
be good or no, and fo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it, For 
tw make uſe again of the former Inſtance, I ask whether the 
Mind, conſidering the Idea of Juſtice, placed as an intermedi- 
ae Ides between the Puniſhmene of Men, and the Guilt of the 
puniſhed, (and, till it does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make 
ule of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the Force 
and Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Sy llo- 
gilm ? To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let Ani- 
mal be the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that the Mind 
makes uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Vivens ; I 
ask whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly fee that 
Connection in the fimple and proper Poſition of the connecting 
Idea in the Middle? bus, 


Than in this perplexed one, 
| Animal -—— Vivens ——— Homo Animal. 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to _ſhew 
the Connection berween Homo and Vivens by the Intervention of 


Animal. 

Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
to the Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are 
ofren conceal'd in florid, witty or involved Diſcourſes. But that 
this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the Reaſon 
why ſometimes Men, who fincerely aim at Truth, are im- 
poſed upon by ſuch looſe, and as are Called, — 


— 
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Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck with ſome 
lively meraphorical Repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, 
or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas upon which 
the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch Men tbe Weak- 
neſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more but to 
ſtrip ir of the ſuperfluous Ideas, which, blended and confound. 
ed with thoſe on which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhew 
a Connection where there is none, or at leaſt do hinder the 
Diſcovery of the want of it; and then io lay the naked J. 
deas on which the Force of the Argumentation depends, in 
their due Order, in which Poſition the Mind taking a View 
of them, ſees what Connection they bave, and fo is able to 
18 of the Inference, without any need of a Sy llogiſm at 


I grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made uſe of in 


ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch look 


Diſcourſes, were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form ; and 
fo 1 my ſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter Examination, 
I now find that laying the intermediate Ideas naked in their due 
Order, ſhews the Iacoherence of the Argumentation better than 
Syllogiſm; not only as ſubjecting each Link of the Chain to 
the immediate View of the Mind in its proper place, whereby 
its Connection is beſt obſerved ; but alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews 
the Incoherence only to thoſe (who are nor one of Ten Thou. 
ſand) who perfectly underſtand Mode and Figure, and the Rea. 


- fon upon which thoſe Forms are eſtabliſhed ; whereas a due 


and orderly placing of the Ideas, upon which the Inference is 
made, makes every one, wherher Logician or not Logician, who 
underſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch Idea, (without which, in ot 
out of Sy llogiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, 
Coherence or Incoberence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the Want of 
— in the Argumentation, and the Abſurdity of the In- 
erence. | 

And thus I have known a Man unskilſul in Syllogiſm, 
who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- 
cluſiveneſs of a „ N and plauſible Diſcourſe. where. 
with others better skilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled; and 
I believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 
ſuch. And indeed, if it were not fo, the Debates of moſt 


Princes Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 
in danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe, who are relied up- 
1 | 2 


on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always 


ſach, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in the 


Forms of Syllogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And if 
Fyllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſurett Way to de- 
tect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think that all 
Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their Crowns 
and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Falſhood and Miſtake, 
that they would every where have neglected to bring Syllogiſm 
into the Debates of Moment, or thought it ridiculous ſo much 
as to offer them in Affairs of Conſequence ; a plain Evidence 
io me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, who were not idly 
to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to act according to the Re- 
ſult of their Debates, and often pay for their Miſtakes with 
their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe Scholaftick Forms were 
of little Uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one 
and the other might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them 
bo who would not refuſe to ſee what was viſibly ſhewn 
them, 8 

Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether Syl- 
logiſm be * only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the Diſcove- 
ry of Truth, is, that of whatſoever uſe Mode and Figure is pre- 
tended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, (which has been 
above conſidered) rboſe Scholaitick Forms of Diſcourſe are not 
lels liable to Fallacies, than the plainer Ways of Argumenta- 
ion; and for this I appeal to common Obſervation, which bas 
always found theſe artificial Methods of Reaſoning more adap- 
ted to catch and intangle the Mind, than to inſtruct and inform 
the Underſtanding. . And hence it is, that Men even when 
they are baffled and ſilenced in this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom 
or never convinced, and ſo brought over to the conquering Side; 
they perhaps Acknowledg their Adverſary to be the more 8kil- 


ful 2 N but reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the Truth on 


their Side ; and go away, worſted as they are, with the ſame 
Opinion ey brought with them, which they could not do, if 
this Way of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with 


it, and made Men ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Syl- 
logilm bas been thought more proper for the attaining Victory 
in Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth, 
in fair Enquiries : And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be cobch- 
ed in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be denied, it mutt be ſomething 
elle, and not Sy llogiſm, that mult diſcoyer them. 
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'F bave bad Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Uſe which they bave been wont to aſcribe ro any Thing h 
not allowed, to cry ont, that I am for laying it wholly adde. 
But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Impurations, ] tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Under. 
ſtanding, in the Artainment of Knowledg. And if Men skilled 
in, and uſed to * — and find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon 
in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they ought io make Ule of 
them. All tharT aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more to 
theſe Forms, than belongs to them ; and think, that Men have 
no Uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe of their Reafoning Faculty, with 
out them. Some Eyes want Spectacles to ſee Things clearly and 
diffin&ly ; but let not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay no Body 
can ſee cleatly without them: Thoſe who do fo will be thought 
in Favour with Art (which perhaps they are beholding to) a lit. 

tle too much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by its 
own Penetration, Where it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees 

icker and clearer without Sy llogiſm. If uſe of thoſe Specta- 
— bas fo dimm d its Sight, that it cannot without them ſee 
Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentation, I am not ſo 
unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. Every one knows 
What beſt fits his own Sight = bur let him not thence conclude all 
in 90 who uſe not juſt the ſame Helps chat be finds a 


8. 5. Bur however it be in Kno „L think 
© Helps Tittle I may truly ſay it is of far leſs, or no Uſe at all in 
— — a7 1 the _ there oy of 
zom, % en - determined by the Preponderancy, after a due 
Probability. © weighing of all the Proofs, with al Circumitan- 
+ © +, © ces on both Sides, nothing is ſo unfit to aililt the 
Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running away with one aſ- 
fared Probabiliry, or one topical Argument, purſues that till it 
has led the Mind quite out of Sight of che Thing under Conſide. 
ration; and forcing it upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt 
there intangled, perbaps, and as it were manacled in the Chain 
of SyHogiſms, without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs af- 
fordingit the Helps requifite to ſhew'on which Side, all Things 
conlidered, is the greater Probability. | 


S. 6, 
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6. 6. Bur let it help us (as perhaps may be 
faid) in convincing Men 90 their Errors and Ser ves nor 
Miftakes : (and yet I would fain ſee the Man 0 increaſe our 


that was forced out of bis Opinion by Dint of NMuowledg, but 


m) yet till it fails our Reaſon in that Part, fence with 

gy 0 85 its bigheſt Perfection, is yet cer- 4 
ninly its hardeſt Task. and that which we moſt 
need its Help in; and that is, the finding out of 
Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllogifm ſerve 
not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe imtermediate Ideas that may 
ſhew the Connection of remore ones. This Way of Reaſoning 
diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhalling and rang- 
ing the old ones we have already, The 47th Propoſition of the 
firit Book of Euc/id, is rely true;; bur the Diſcovery of it, [ 
think, not owing to any Rules of common Logick. A Man 
knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically: So that 
Hl in comes after Knowledg, and then a Man bas little or no 
need of it. Bar 'ris chiefly by the finding our thoſe. Idea that 
ſhew rhe Connection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knows 
ledg is increaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advan- 
ced; Hllogiſmn, ar beft, is but the Art of fencing with the little 
Knowledg we have, without making any Addition to ir. And 
if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he will not do 
much orherwiſe than he, who having got ſome [ron out of the 
Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have ir beaten up all into Swords, 
and put it into bis Servants Hands to fence with, and bang one 
another. Had the King of Spain employed the Hands of his 
People, and his Spaniſh Tien d, be had brought to Light but 
ltrle of that Treaſure that lay fo long hid in the dark Entrails 
of America. And 1 am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ 
all the Force of his Reaſon only in brandiſhing of Sylogs/mzs, 
will diſcover very little of that Maſs of Knowledg which lies 
yer concealed in the ſecret Receſſes of Nature; and which, I 
am apt to think, native ruſtick Reaſon (as itformerly has done) 
s likeliex to open a Way to, and add to the common Stock of 
Mankind, rather than any Scholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtrict 
Rules of Mode and Figure. | | 

$. 7. 1 doubr not, nevertheleſs, but there are 0,5%, Ee 
Ways to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in this ſhould be 2 
nal uſeful Part; and this the judicious ſought. 
Hauler encourages me to ſay, who in his Feel. 
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Ness. 
Pol. I. 1. S. 6. ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the rigli 
Helps true Art and Learning, (which Helps I muſt plainly cm- 


gco 


feſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned Age, 
doth neither much know, nor generally regard) there would un- 
doubtedly be almoſt as muſt Difference in Maturity of Judgment 
between Men therewith im d, and that which now Men are, 4 
between Men that are now, and Innocents. I do not pretend tg 
bave found or diſcovered bere any of Thoſe right Helps of Art 
this great Man of deep Thought mentions ; bur this is plain, 
that Fyllogilan and the Logick now in Uſe, which were 28 
well known in his Days, can be none of thoſe be means, lt 
is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething our 


of the Way, I am fore as to me wholly new and unborrowed , 


I ſhall bave given an Occaſion to others to caſt about for new 
Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts for thoſe 
right Helps of drt which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by 
thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules and Di- 
ctates of others: For beaten Tracts lead theſe fort of Cat- 
tle (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts reach 
only to Imitation, xo quo eundum eſt, ſed quo iter. But I can 
be bold to ſay, that this Age is adorned with ſome Men of that 
Strength of judgment, and Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that 
if they wou Id employ their Thoughts on this Subject. could 
open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Advancement of Know- 


3 8 8. Having here bad an Occaſion to ſpeak of 
Vie reaſon Syllogiſm in general and the Uſe of it in Rea- 
about Parti- ſoning, and the Improvement of our Knowledy, 
culara. tis fic, before I leave this Subject, to take Notice 


of one manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of Sy llo- 
giſm ; viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right and con- 
clufive, but What bas, at leaſt, one general Propofition in it. As 
if we could por Reaſon, and have Knowledg about Particulars. 
Whereas, in Truth, the Matter rightly conſidered, the immedi- 
ate Obje t of all our Reaſoning and Know ledg, is nothing but 
Particulars. Every Man's Reaſoning and Knowledg is only 
about the Ideas exiſting in bis own Mind, which are truly, eve- 
ry one of them, particular Exiſtences; and our Knowledg and 
Reaſoning aboat other Things, is only as they 4 36 
wich thoſe our particular Ideas, So that the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the 
whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledg, Univerſality I 
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bot accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one 

icular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
Bat the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two Idea, and conſequently, our Knowledg is equall 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or nenher of thoſe 
Ideas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, 
or no. One Thing more | crave leave to offer about Syllo- 
giſm, before I leave it, vit · May one not upon juſt Ground 
enquire whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which 
in reaſon ir ought ro have ? For the Medius Terminus being 
to join the Extreams, i. e the intermediate Ideas by its In- 
tervention, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
wo in Queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Ter- 
minus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of the Extreams clearer and better, if it were placed 
n the Middle between them ? Which might be eafily done 
by tranſpofing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius Termi- 
2 icate of the firſt, and the Subject of the Second. 
thus, 


: 


oni Homo eft Animal, 
Omne Animal eſt Vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eft Vivens, 


Onme Corpus eſt extenſum © ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſio, 
Ergo Corpus non eſt pura extenſio. 


{ need not trouble my Reader with Inftances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds fe 
the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. | 

5 9. Reaſon, though ir penetrates into the S 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firſt, Rea- 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us ſon fails ws for 
uud the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this want of Ideas. 
nighty. Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of tbe 
ral Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many Ini 
landes wherein it fasls us : As, 

Fit, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. Ir neither 
does, nor can extend it ſelf farther than they do. And there- 

where-eyer we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning tops, and 

we ate at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
Val JI X e 
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we reaſon about Words, Which do not ſtand for any Ideas, t 
only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. 
§ 10. Secondly, Oar Reaſon is often puzzled, 


_ Secondly, and at a Lols, becauſe of the Obſenrity, Confuſi 
. Becauſe of ob. er Imperfection of the Ideas it is employed alu; 
ſcuie and im and there we are involved in Ditficulties and 
perfect ideas. Contradictions. Thus, not having any perſet 


Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of 
Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſibility of Matter ; but 
having perfect, clear and diſtinct Ideas of Number, our Reap 
meets with none of thoſe inextricable Difficulties in Number, 
nor finds it {elf involved in any Contradictions about them, 
Thus we having but imperfect Ideas of rhe Operations ef our 
Minds, and of the Beginning of Motion or Thought how the 
Mind produces either of them in us, and much imperfecter er, 
of the Operation of GOD, ran into great Difficult ies about fre: 
* Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate it {elf cut 


§. 17. Thirdy, Our Reaſon is often at 2 


8 _ Thirdly, ftand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, which 


; For want of could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Are 
intermediate ment or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas: 


Ideas. And in this tome Men's Faculties far out go 
| others. Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument 
and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with 
Amarement, looked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of as 
cient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to think the 


finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more than bu 


§ 12. Fourthly, The Mind by proceeding upm 


Pourthly, falſe Principles, is often engag d in Abſurduies 
Becauſe of and Difficultics, brought into Straights and Con. 
wrong Frin - tradictions, without knowing how to free i 
ciples, ſelf : And in that Caſe it is in vain ro implor 


| | the Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 
Falſhood, and reject the Iufluence of thoſe .wrong Principles 
Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which the Builaing 
upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if be will purſue 
it, it entang les bim the met e, and engages him deeper is Per- 


plexities. 
9 n 


laye ni 


lo a fu 


5 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Ideas 
ed, often involve our Reaſon, fo, upon the ſame Piſthly, 
2 Ground, do dubious Fords, and uncertain Signs, Becauſe of 
1; often in Diſcouries and Arguings, when not wa. doubtful 
and ny attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, ard bring Terms. 
ſet them ro a Nonplus : Bur theſe rwo latter are 
- of WI one Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But yet the Con- 
bur kquences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the Perplix- 
afon WW ities or Errors they fill Mens Minds with, arc'every where ob- 
bers, ſervable. 
hem, 5, 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the | 
our Mind, are ſo there, that they can be by them- Our bicheft 
tte ſelves immediately compared one with ano- Degree of 
r yer, WY ther : And in theſe the Mind is able to perceive, Azowledg, is 
t free WY dat they agree, or diſagree, as clearly as that it 7797706, | 
an has then. Thus the Mind perceives, that an 77/%our Rea- 
Arch of a Circle, is leſs that the whole Circle, ſoung. 
at : Wa #5 clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle: And 


whice WY this therefore; as has been ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledg, which 
Ager. is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Prebation, nor 
dea: en have any; this being the higbeſt of all human Certain- 
out go . In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Mixims which 
ament i v0 Body bas any Doubt about, but every Man (uoes nor, as is 
win ad, only affent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon as e- 
of an er they are propoſed to his Underitanding, In the D ſcove- 
ak the n of, and Aſlent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the dib 
an bu. 


curſive . no need of Reaſoning, but they are known by 
aluperior, and higher Degree of Evidence, And luch, if I may 


ng por fuels at Things unknown, 1 am apt to think, that Angels 
urdivies fave now, and the Spirits of juit Men made perfect, ſhall have, 
1d Con-: na future State, of Thouſands of Things, which now either 
free ü ba eſcape our Apprebenfions, or which our ſhorr-fighted 


implore I Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, ve, in tbe dark, grope 


;yer tte mer. 
incipls . 8. 15. But though we have here and there a 
3uiling f ne ot this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bi ight The next is 


1 porſae N Krowiedg ; yer the greateſt Part of our Ideas Demonſt1 at ion 
r in Pede luch, that we cannot diſcern their Agree- by Reaſoning. 
went or Diſagreement, by an immediate com- | 
paring them. And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſoning, and 
qalt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now, 
if thele there are two Sorts, which 1 ſhall take the Liberty to 


Ln ' 
» i JON _ Foſt, 


Mention here again: 
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Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though i 
cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yer may 
be examined by the Intervention of other Idea, which can be 
compared with them. In this Caſe, when the Agreement ct 
Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, on both ſides with thoſe 
which we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, there it amouni 
to Demonſtration, whereby Knowledg is produced, which 
though it be certain, yet ir is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo cleat, 
as intuitive Knowledg ; becauſe in ihat there is barely one ſim. 
ple Intuition, wherein there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake 
or Doubt; the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demon. 
ſtration. tis true, there is Intuition too, but not altogerher at 
once; for there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of 
the Agreement of the Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that 
we compared it with before, when we compare it with the 
other; and where they be many Mediums, there the Danger of 
the Miſtake is the greater. For each Agreement or Diſagree 
ment of the Idea muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step d 
the whole Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and 
the Mind muſt be ſure that no pant of what is neceſſary to wake 
up the Demonſtration, is omitted or over- looked. This make 
ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, and roo hard fo 
thoſe who have no Strength of Paris diltinQly to perceive, and 
exactly carry fo many Particulars orderly in their Heads, And 
even thoſe, who are able io maſter ſuch intricate Specutations 
ate (ain ſometimes to go over them again, and there is need of 
more than one Review before they can arrive at Certainy, 
But yer where the Mind clearly retains the Intuition it had of 
the Agreement of any Idea with another, and that wich a third, 
and that with a fourth, Ge. there the Agreement of the fil 
and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Know 
ledg, which may be called rational Knowledg, as the other is le 


ive. | 

Pr 8. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whols 
Agreement or Diſagreement can no ouher 
wiſe be judged of, but by the Intervention 6 
others, which haye not a certain Agreewent 
with the Eytreams, bur an uſual or likely one: 
And in thele it is, that the Judgment is prope 
ly exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of dhe 
Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 
them with ſuch probable Mediums. Thi 

| tzougt 
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* though ir never amounts to Knowledg, no, not to that which is 


the loweft Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate Ideas 
50 tie the Extreams ſo firmly together, and the Probability is ſo 
K clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows ic, as Know- 
vic leis does Demonſtration, The great Excellency and Uſe of 
- the judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true Eltimate 
e, of the Force and Weight of each Probability; and then caſting 
tak them up all right together, chuſe that fide which has the Over- 
f balance. 15 * 
17. Intuitive Knowledg is the Perception Jutuition, De- 
BY e certain Agreement or Diſagreement monſtration, 
55 of wo Idas, immediately compared toge- Judgment. 


| that 

| ther. : 
h > Rational Knowledp is the Perception of the certain Agreement 
— or Dilagreement of any two Ideas, by the Imervention of one 


or more other Ideas. 


” „ Judpment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or diſ- 
1 wree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whole certain 
— Herment or Diſagreement with them it does not perceive, but 


lath obſer ved to be frequent and uſual. 
„ 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition 
dom another, or making Inferences in Words, be Conſequen= 
i great part of Reaſon, and that which it is uſ- ces of Words, 
6 about it; yet the principal Act and Conſe- 
'Ratiocination is the finding the Agreement or quences of 
eu of two Ideas one with another, by Ideas. 
be Intervention of a third. As a Man, by a 


wt be brought together to meaſure their Equality by juxta- 
ien. Words bave their Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch 
l: And Things agree or diſagtee, as really they are; but 
ve obſerve it only by our Ideas. | 


„ whols K : R | 

& 19, Before we quit this Subject, it may be 

| ny worth our while a lice to reflect on four Sorts of Four Sorts 
= Hume, that Men in their Reaſonings with Arguments, 


their Alſent ; or ar leaft ſo to awe them, as to tecundiam. 
ebe llence their Oppoſition. | 

e "ft, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe - 
mp dan, Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 


— a Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 
with ſome kind of Authority. When Men are eſta- 


o 


4 


lied in any kind of Dignity, tis thought a Breach of 
© - San — * f | Modeſty, 


Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which could 


bers do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on Ff, Ad Ve- 


3 


Judigium. 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is apt 
ro be cenſur d, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when a 
Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approy'd 
Authors, which is wont to be received. with Reſpect and Sub. 
miſſion by others; and tis look d upon as Inſolence for a Man 
ro ſet up, and adhere to his own Opioios, againſt the current 
Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance againſt that of 
ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. Whoever 
backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he ought thereby 
io carry the Cauſe, and is ready to {tile it 3 7 in am 
one who ſhall-ftand our againſt them. This I think may be 
called 4rgumentum ad Verecundiam. 

S. 20. Secondly, Another Way that Men or. 
Secondly, Ad divarily_ule to drive otbets, and force them to 
Ignorantiam, ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opini. 

nu in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to 
admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And 
this I call Argumentum ad Ignor anti am. 1 
a FS. 21. Thirdly, A third Way is to preſs a Man 
Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Princi- 
Hominem, ples or Conceſſions, This is already known un- 
deer the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. 

„ „ - $ 22. Fouthly, The fourth is the uſing of 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
Knowledg or Probability. This 1 call 4 gu- 
i mentum ad Fudicium. This alone of all the 
four — ln Initruction. with it, and advances us in our 
Way toKnowledg, For 1. It argues not another Man's Opini- 
on to be right, becauſe I out of Reſpect, or any other Conlide- 
ration, bfit that of Conviftion, will not contradict bim. 2. It 
proves not another Man to be in the right way, nor that I ought 
to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor 
does it follow, that another Man is in the right way, becauſe 
he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong, I may be modeſt, 


and therefore nor oppoſe another Man's Perſuaſion ; 1 may be 


ignorant, and not be able tu produce a better; 1 may. be in an 
Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This way di 
pole me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helps me not 
to it; that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments, and Light 
ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and not from 
my Jhamclacedgels, Ignorance, or Error. 


8 23. 
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5 23. By what has been before ſaid of Rea. 
ſon, we may be able to make ſome Gueſs at Hove, contra 


the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are ;, and accor- 


according to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. 4% to Rea- 
1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, ſon. 
whole Trath we can diſcover, by examining 


and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſation and Reflection; 


and by natural Deduction find ro be true or probable. 2. A- 


Ine Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability 


we cannot by Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contra. 
7 to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or 
ireconcileable to our clear and diſtinct Ideas, Thus the Exiſt- 


ence of one ror. is according to Reaſon ; the Exittence of 


more than one GOD contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurrection of 
the Dead, above Reaſon. Farther, as above Reaſon may be taken 
ina double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying above Probability, or 
above; Certainty; ſo in that large Seole alſo, contrary to Reaſon, 
u, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. | 

$. 24. There is another Uſe of the Word Soy 
Regan, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith 5 which, Reaſon and 


tbough it be in it ſelf a very improper Way of Faith not op- 


ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has ſo authorized Poſice. 
in that. it would be Folly either to oppoſe or 
lope to Remedy it ; only I think it may not be amiſs to take 


Nouce, that however Faith be oppos'd ro Reaſon, Faith is 


nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which if it be regu- 


ated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, but 
von good Reaſon, and fo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 


believes,” without having any Reaſon for believing, may be 
Love with his own Fancies ; bur neither ſeeks Truth as he 


vught, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
ave bim uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties be bas given him, to 
lep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this - 


ome beſt of bis Power, however he ſometimes lights on 
Irub, is in che right but by Chance; and I know not whe- 
tierthe Luckineſs of the Accident will excule the Irregulari- 
ty of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt 
be accountable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into; whereas 


le that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties G.O D has 


den him, and ſeeks ſincerely ro diſcover Truth, by thoſe 
Helps and Abilicies he bas, may have this Satisfaction in do- 


ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould - 


ui Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it: For be go- 
33 veras 
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verns his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in ary 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves according ax 
Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt 
his own Ligbt, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were given 
him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the clearer F. 
vidence, and probability. But ſince Reaſon and Faith 
are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the 
following Chaprer. ' 


. 
by . S > ” , ak 


nA. XVIIL 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diftin® Provinces, 
S. 1. 1 has been ſhewn above, 1. That we 


Ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rati- 
[£71 onal Knowledg, where we want Proofs. 3. That 
we want general-Knowledg and Certainty, as far as we wan 
clear and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want Proba- 
biliry to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we bave neither 
Knowledg of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men, to bottom 
our Rea ſon 22 F< 

From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come 
— down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and 
| Re x : the want whereof may poflibly have been the Cauſe, 

if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and 

perhaps Miſtakes in the World : For till it be reſolved bow far 

we ate to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall 

in-vain diſpute, and endeayour to convince one another in 
Matters of Religion. 

Faith and $. 2. Iſind every Sed, as far as Reaſon will 
Reaſon what them, make "uſe of it gladly ; and where 
& contradi- it fails them, they cry out, "Tis Mater of Faith, 
ftinguiſh:d, and above Reaſon. And 1 do not fee how they 

can argue with ne, or ever convince 2 

Gain- ſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting 
down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which ought 

to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith 

| bas any thing to do, | | 1 


Neceſſ⸗ I fo are of Neceſſity ignorant, and want 
know "ei | Knowledg of all Sorts, where we wan 
Boundaries. | 
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eaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, 1 take 

to be the Diſcovery of the Certaimy or Probability of ſuch 

ropoſirions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by Deduction 

5 5 from ſuch Ideas which it bas got by the Uſe of its natural 
Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflection. ; 

Faith, on the other Side, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not 
thus made out by the Dedutt ions of Reaſon, but upon the Credit 
of the Propoſer, as coming from GOD in ſome extraordinary 
Way of Communication. This Way of diſcoyering Truths to 
Men, we call Revelation. 

C 3. Firſt then I ſay, that no Man inſpired 
by GOD, can by any Revelation communicate to No new ſimple 
others any new fimple Ideas, which they had not Idea can be 
before from Senſation or Reflection: For what- —— : 
ſever Impreſſions he himſelf may bave from pon 
the immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelati- 9 
on, if it be of new ſimple Ideas, cannot be 
conveyed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs; 
becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe 
no other Ideas but of their natural Sounds; and tis by the 
Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive 
in our Minds latent Ideas : bur yet only ſuch Ideas as were there 
before. For Words ſeen or heard recal to our Thoughts thoſe 
Ile only, which to us they bave been wont to be Signs of ; 
but cannor introduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
ſimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other Signs, which cannot 
iguify * us Things of which we have before never had any 

at 


Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when 


be was wrapped up into the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas 
bis Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 


others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things 


# Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entred into t 


Heart of Man to conceive. And luppoſing GOD ſhould diſ- 


cover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
babiting, for Example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is 
pollible there may be ſuch, no Body can deny) which had 


fix Senſes ; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas conveyed. to 


theirs by that fixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
dace in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinted by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 


aber four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth 


_- 
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of Seeing. For our fimple Ideas then, which are the Foun. 
dation and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledg, we 
mult depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Fa. 
culties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of them, 
from traditional Revelation \'; I ſay, traditional Revelation, in 
diſtinction to original Revelation, By the one I mean that firk 
Impreſſion which is made immediately by GOD, on the Mind 
of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds ; and by the 
other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to others in Words, and 
- the ordinary Ways of conveying our Conceptions one to ano- 


ther. vw, 
Yet 8.4. Secondly, 1 ſay, that the ſame Truths may 
Traditional be diſcovered, and conveyed down from Revelation, 
Revelation - which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and by 
may make ws thole Ideas we naturally may have. So GOD 
know Propoſi- might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of a- 
tions knowable ny Propoſition in Eaclid ; as well as Men, by 
alſo Rea- the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to 
fon, bur - not make the Diſcovery themſelves. | In all Things 
2 the Jane of this kind, there is little Need or Ule of Re- 
2 7 velation, GOD baving furniſhed. us With a ra- 
fon doth, tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 
Jl ledg of them. For whatſoever Truth we come 
to the clear Diſcovery of, from the Knowledg and Contem- 
plation af our own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than 
thoſe-which are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For 
the Knowledg we have that this Revelation came at firſt 
from „can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledg we have 
from the clear and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement or 
Dilagreement of our own Idea, v. g. if it were revealed 
ſome Ages ſince, that the three Angles of a Triangle were 
equal to two right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that 
Propoſition, upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was 
revealed : But thar would never amount to ſo great a Cer- 
tainty as the Knowledg of ir, upon the comparing and mea- 
ſuring my own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three An- 
gles of a Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, know- 
able by our Senſes, v. g. the Hiftory of the Deluge is con- 
veyed to us by Writings, which had their Original from Re- 
velation; and yet no Bod , I think, will ſay he bas as cer 


tain and clear a Knowledg of the Flood, as Noah that ſaw 
it 3 or that he himſelf would bave had, had be then been 

alive, and ſeen it. For be has no greater an Aſſurance * 
Ns that 
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that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppos d writ by 
Moſes inſpired; but be has not fo great an Aſſurance that Moſes 
writ that Book, as if he bad ſeen Maſes write it. So that the 
Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſſu- 
rance of his Senſes. 

6.5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certain- 


| : - Revelation 
ry is baile upon the clear Perception of the cannot e ad- 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our Idea attain d 4,24 oc inſt 


either by immediate Intuition, as in ſelf evi- the clear Evie 
dent Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions gence of Rea- 
of Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we need not the ſon, 

Ailtance of Revelation, as neceſſary ro gain — 

our Aﬀent, and introduce them into our Minds; becauſe 
the natural Ways of Knowledge could ſettle them there, or 
had done it already, which is the greateſt Aſſurance we can 
poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD immediately 
reveals it to us: And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater 
than our Knowledg is, that it is a Reve/atzon from GOD, But 
yer nothing I think can, under that Title, ſhake or over-rule 
plain Knowledg, or rationally prevail with any Man to admit 
n for true, in a direct Contradiction to the clear Evidence of bis 
own Underitanding : For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties by 
which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal the 
Cenainty of our intuitive Knowledg, we can never receive for 
a Truth any Thing, that is directly contrary to our clear and 


ditint Knowledg, v g. the Ideas of one Body and one Place, 


do ſo clearly agree, and the Mind has fo evident a Perception 
of their Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition 


that affirms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, 


however it ſhould pretend ro the Authority of a divine Revela- 
non: ſince the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not our ſelves 
inaſcribing it ro GOD; Secondly, That we ungerſtand it right; 
can never be ſo great, as the E | 

Knowledg, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible ſor the ſame Body 
to be in two Places at once. And therefore no Propoſition can 
be received for divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all 
ſuch,” F it be contradictory to our clear and intuitive Knowledg. 
Becauſe this would be to ſabvett the Principles and Founda- 
tions of all Knowledg, Evidence, and Afent whatſoever : 


And there would be left no Difference between Truth and 


Falhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 
World, if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf. 
2 eY" 75 evident; 


vidence of our own intuitive 
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evident; and what we certainly know, give way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Dia. 
greement of any of our Ideas, twill be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent, under that 
ox any other Title whatſoever : For Faith can never convince 
us of any Thing, that contradicts our Knowledg, becauſe, 
though Faith be founded on 'the Teſtimony of GO D, (who 
cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot 
have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, 
greater than our own Knowledg : ſince the whole Strength of 
the Certainty depends upon our Knowledg, that GOD revealed 
it, which in this Caſe, where the Propoſition ſuppoſed revealed 
contradicts our Knowledg or Reaſon, will always have this 
Odjection hanging to ir, (vz7.) that we cannot tell bow to con. 
ceive that to come from GOD, the bountiful Author of our 
Being, which, if received for true, muſt overturn all the Prin. 
ciples and Foundations of Knowledg. he has given us; render 
all our Faculties uſeleſs; wholly deftroy the moſt excellent 

art of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings ; and put a 
Fan in a Condition, wherein he will bave leſs Light, leſs Con- 
duct, than the Beaſt that periſheth. For if the Mind of Man 
can never have a Clearer (and perhaps nor ſo clear) | vidence 
of any Thing to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Princi- 

ples of its own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to quit the 
clear Evidence of ity Reaſon, to give Place to a Propoſition, 
whoſe Revelation has not a greater Eyidence than thoſe Princi- 


ples have. | 
| |  $.6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, 
Traditional! and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
Revelation and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed 
wich leſs, - tobe made to himſelf : But to all thoſe who 
pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are 
required to pay 9 to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, Which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth,” are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 
more io do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being only divine Revelation, 
and nothing elſe; Faith, as we nie the Word, (called com- 
monly Divine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, but 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that 1 


do not lee how thoſe, who make Revelation 8 br 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, and 
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not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of divine Inſpiration ; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that 
Book, was communicared by divine Inſpiration, Without 
ſach a Revelation, the believing, or not believing that Propo- 
fition, or Book, to be of divine Authority, can never be 
Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon ; and ſuch, as I muſt 
come to an Aſſent to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, which 
can never require or enable me to believe that which is 
contrary to it ſelf : It being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to 
procure any Aſſent to that, which to ir ſelf appears unreaſon- 
abl 


e. 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from 
our Idea, and thoſe Principles of Knowledg I have above- 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge ; and Revelation, though 
it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees: Nor can we be obliged, where 
we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it for the 
contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is Matter of Faith; 
_ 5 have no Authority againſt the plain and clear Dictates 

Reaſon, 

5.7. Bur Thirdly, There being many Things, 
whetein we have very imperfe& Notions, or Things above 
none at all; and otber Things, of whole paſt, Reaſon. 
preſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe 
of our Faculties, we can bave no Knowledg at all, theſe as be- 
ing beyond the Diſcovery of our natural Faculties, and above 
Reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper Matter of Faith. Thus, 
that Part of the Angels rebelled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt 
their firſt happy State; and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live 
again : Theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, 
are purely Matters of Faith ; with which Reaſon has directly 
nothing to do. 

8. But ſince GOD in giving us the 
Light of Reaſon has not thereby tied up bis , 70 Len- 
own Hand from affording us, when he thinks fon; if riveal- 
fit,” the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe . 47e Matter 

ters, herein our natural Faculties are able of Faith, 
to give a probable Determination ; Revelation, 
Where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it againſt 
the probable Com ecture of Reaſon, becauſe the Mind not be- 


/ ng 


Or not con- 
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ing cerrain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is bound 
to give up its Aﬀent to ſuch a Teſtimony; which, it is ſatisfied, 
comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive, But yer 
it itill belongs to Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its being 
a Revelation, and of the Signification of the Words wherein 
it is delivered. Indeed, if any Thing ſhall be thought Reve- 
lation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, 
and the evident Knowledg the Mind has of its own clear and 
diftin& Idea, there Reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to a Mat. 
ter within its Province. Since a Man can never have ſo cer- 
tain a Knowledg, that a Propofitior, which contradicts the 
clear Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledg, was 
divinely revealed, or that he underitands the Words rightly, 
wherein it is delivered, as be bas, that the contrary is true; 
and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it as a Matter of Rea - 
fon, and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as a Matter of 


Faith. 
IS tc, $. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, 
Revelation in of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural Facul- 
Matters where ties and Notions, cannot judge, that is purely 
Reaſon'cannot Matter of Faith, and above Realon. 
Judge, or but _ Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, 
E 22 by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can come to 
4 4 earken* getermine and judge, from naturally acquired 
* Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with this Diffe- 
rxrenee ſtill; that io thoſe concerning which it bas 
but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perſuaded of their Truth, 
only upon probable Grounds, which (till admit a Poſſibility of 
rhe contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the certain 
Evidence of its own Knowledg, and overturning the Principles 
of all Reaſon, in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I ſay, an evi- 
dent Revelation ought to determine our Aſſent even againſt Pro- 
bability. For where the Principles of Reaſon have not eviden- 
ced a Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear Reve- 
lation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of Afſear, 
may determine; and ſo it may be Matter of Faith, and be allo 
above Reaſon, becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, beiog 
able to reach no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determi- 
nation where Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcovered on 
which ſide the Truth lay. 25 | | 
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6. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith rea- 
* and that without any Violence or Hin- „ 
drance to Reaſon; which is not injured, or n ee e 
diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new ain Mnow- 
Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal egg, tbat is 
Fountain of all Knowledg. Whatever God to be bearkeu- 


hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt can eg 10. 


de made of ir. This is the proper Object of 

Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Reaſon 
mult judge; which can never permit the Mind to reject a great- 
er Evidence ro embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow it to en- 
tertain Probability in Oppoſition ro Knowledg and Certainty. 
There can be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is 
of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, and in the 
Senſe we underitand it, fo clear, and ſo certain, as that of the 
Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, nothing that is contrary to, 
and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident Dictates of Reaſon, 
has @ right to be urged or aſſented to, as 4 Matter of Faith, wherein 
Reaſon bath nothing to do. Whatſoever is divine Revelation, 
ought to over - rule all our Opinions, Prejudices and Intereſts, 
and bath a right to be received with full Aſſent: Such a Sub- 
miſſion as this of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land- 
marks of Knowledg : This ſhakes not the Foundations of Rea- 
ſon, but leaves us that Ule of, our Faculties, for which they 
were given us. | 


S. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are 


not kept diſtinct by theſe Boundaries, there will, 
in Matter of Religion, be no room for Rea- 
lon at all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and 
Ceremonies, that are to be found in the ſeve- 
ral Religions of the World, will not deſerve 
to be blamed. For, to this crying up of Faith, 
in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, in 
good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdities that 
fl almoſt all the Religions which poſſeſs and 
dvide Mankind. For Men having been prin- 


If the Boun- 
daries be not 
ſet between 
Faith and Rea- 
fon, no En- 
thuſiaſm, or 
Extravagancy 
in Religion, 
can be coutra- 
dicted. 


cpled wich. an Opinion, that they mult nor conſult Reaſon 
in the Things of Religion, however apparently contradicto- 
ry to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all their 
Knowledg, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural Super- 
kition ; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange Opi- 
nions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſide- 
tate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and 9 

them 
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s ende 


elevate us, as rational Creatures, above 
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* 


them ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD 


that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculovs, and offenſive tg 


a ſober good Man. So that in effect Religion, which ſhould 
moſt diſtinguiſh vs. from Beaſts, and * moſt peculiarly to 

rutes, is that wherein 
Men often appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſleſs than Reaſtz 
themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile eſt : I believe, becauſe it i in. 


- poſſible, might in a good Man pals for a Sally of Zeal; but 


would prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions or 
Religion by. | | 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Enthuftaſm. 


& 7. E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the 


love of Truth Search of Truth, ought in the fit 
neceſſary. Place to prepare bis Mind with a 


„ Love of it: For be that Loves it not, will not 
take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he mit- 
ſes it. There is no Body in the Common wealth of Learning, 
who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: And there is 
not a rational Creature that would not take it atniſs to be thought 


other wiſe of. And yet for all this, one may truly ſay, there are 


very few Lovers of Truth for Trath's Sake, even amongſt thoſe 
who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How a Man may 
know whether he be ſo in earneſt, is worth Enquiry : And! 
think there is this one unerring Mark of it, vi. Ihe not enter. 
raining any Propofition with greater Aſſurance, than the Proof; 
it is builr upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this Mez- 
ſure of Aſſent, tis plain, receives not Truth inthe Love of it; 


loves not Truth for Truth-ſake, but for ſome other E 
33 


For the Evidence that any Propoſition is true, 3 


are ſelf-evident) lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, 


wharſoever Degrees of Aſſent he affords ir beyond the Degrees 
of that Evidence, tis plain that all the Surpluſage of Aſſurance 
is owing to ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of 
Truth e It being as impoſſible, that the love of Truth ſhould 
carry my Aſſent above the Evidence, there is wo 

a 
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that it is true, as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me 
aſſent ro any Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, 
which it has not, char it is true; which is, in Effect, to love 
it as @ Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may 
not be true. In any Truth that gets not Poſſeſſion of our 
Minds by the irrefittible Light of Self-evidence, or by the 
Force of Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, 
are the Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we 
can receive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to 
our Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we 
give to any Propoſition more than it receives from the Prin- 
cples and Proofs ic ſupports it ſelf upon, is owing to our 
Inclinations that way, and is ſo far a Derogation —— the 
Love of Truth, as ſuch: Which, as it can receive no Evidence 
from our Paſſions or Intereſts, fo it ſhould receive no Tincture 
from them. 

62. The aſſuming an Authority of diQating 
to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe to 4 Forward- 
their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant of this #e/s to dictate 
Byaſs and Corruption of our Judgments ; For from whence. 
how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, bur that he 
ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has already 
impoſed on bis own 2? Who can reaſonably expect Arguments 
and Conviction from him, in dealing with cthers, whoſe Uns 
derftanding is not accuſtomed to them in his dealing with him- 
ſelf? Who does Violence to bis own Faculties, ryrannizes over 
dis on Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that belongs to Truth 
alone, which is ro command Aſſent by only i;s own Authority, 
i. e. by and in proportion to that Evidence which it carries with 
1 
8 3. Upon this Occaſion, I ſhall take the 
Liberty ro conſider a third Ground of Aſſenr, . of 
. it huſiaſm. 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Authority, 
and is as confidently relied on as either Faith or Reaſon : I mean 
Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by Reaſon, would fer up Revelati- 
on without it. Whereby in Effect it takes away both Reaſon 
and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the Room of it the unground- 
ed Fancies of a Man's own Brain, and aſſumes 'em for a Foun- 
dation, borh of Opinion and Conduct. 
F. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby 
the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of _ Reaſon and 
all Knowledg, communicates to Mankind that Revelation. 
Portion of Trath which he bas laid within the 
Y reach 
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reach of their natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon 
enlarged by a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by G0 b 
immediately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Te 
ſtimony and Proofs it gives, that they come from GOD, 50 
that be that takes away , Reaſon, to make Way for Rrvelatim, 
puts out the Light ot both, and does much what the lame a; 
if he would perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the her. 
ter to receive the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a Tele 


C0 . 

| $ 5. Immediate Revelation being a much ea. 
Riſe of En- ſier Way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, 
. thuſiaſm. and regulate their Conduct, than the tcdious 
| and not always ſacceſsfu] Labour of ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning, it is no wonder that lome have been very apt to prererd 
to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are under 
the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and Opini. 
ons, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they cannot account for 
by the ordinary Methods of Knowledg, and Principles of Rex 
ſon. Hence we lee, that in all Ages, Men, in whom Melar- 
choly has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves 
has raiſed them into an Opinion of a greater Familiarity with 
GOD, and a nearer Admittance to his Favour, than is afforded 
to others, have often fla:tered rhemſe]ves with a Perſuaſion of 
an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent Com- 
munications from the Divine Spirit. G O D, I own cannot be 
denied to be able to enlighten the Underitanding by a Ray dar 
red into the Mind immediately from the Fountain of Light. 
This they underſtand he has promiſed to do, and who then has 
1o good a Title io expect ir as thoſe who are his peculiar People, 

choſen by him, and depending on bim. | 
1 7 $.'6. Their Minds being thus prepared, what 
Enthuſiaſm. ever groundleſs Opinion comes 10 (euile it (el 
| ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumination 


from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine Authority : 
And whatſoever odd Action they find in themſelves 3 ſtrong 


Inclinaiion to do, that Impalſe is concluded to be a Call or Di 
rection from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed; tis a Commiſion 
from above, and they connot err in executing it. 

9.7. This I rake to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, rboug 
founded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, but f 
fing from the Conceits of a warmed or over-weening Brai 


works yer, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 0 
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the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe two, 
or both together: Men being mott forwardly obedient to the 
Impulſes they receive from themſelves; and the whole Man is 
ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man ts carried by 
a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceir, like a n Principle, 
carries all eatily with it, when got above common Senſe, and 


freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of Reflection, it 


is heightened into à divine Authority, in concurrence with our 
own Lemper and Inclination. : 
5. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- 

vagant Actions Entkufiaſm bas run Men into, Enthuſiaſm 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong miſtaken for 
Principle ſo apt to miſguide them both in their Sceing and 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome · Feeling. 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to 
he inſpired, and be above the common and natural Ways of 
Knowledg, lo flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and Va- 
nity, that when once they are got into this Way of immediate 
Revelation, of Illumination without Search, and of Certainty 
without Proof, and without Examination, tis a hard Matter 
o get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them; they are a- 
bove it : They ſee the Light infuſed into their Underſtandinęs, 
and cannot be miſtaken ; tis clear and viſible there, like the 
Light of bright Sun - ſhine; ſhews it ſelf, and needs no oh c 
Proof bur its own Evidence; they feel the Hand of GO D mo- 
ving them within, and the Impulſes of the Spirit, and cannot be 
miltaken in what. they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, 
and are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee and 
feel in themſelves ; what they have a ſenſible Experience of, ad- 
mits no Doubt, needs no Probation. Would be not be ridicu- 
lous, who ſhould require to have it proved ro him, that the 
Light ſhines, and that he ſees it ? It is us own Proof, and can 
bave no other. When the Spirit brings Light inro our Minds, it 
dilpels Darkneſs. We ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, 

need not the Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This 


Light from Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its un 


Demonſtration with it; and we may as rationally take a Glow- 
worm to atiiit us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial 
Ray by our dim Candie, Reaſon, 

5 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men: they are ſure, 


becaule they are ſure ; and their Perſuaſions are right, only 
' becauſe they are ſtrong in * For, when what they ſay is 
"a 
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ſtripped of the Meraphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is all ic 
amounts to ; and yer theſe Similes ſo impole on them, that they 

| ſerve them, for Certainty in them ſelves, and Demonſtration ty 
- Others, | 
| g. to. But to examine a little ſoberly this in- 
Enthuſiaſm, ternal Light, and this Feeling on which they 
bow to he diſ- build fo much, Theſe Men have, they ſay clear 
covered. Light, and they fee: They have an awakened 
| Senſe, and they feel : This cannot, they are 
ſure, be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or 
he feels, no Body can deny it him thar he does fo. Bu 
here Jet me ask: This ſeeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 

bl the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
\ » God ? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 
Fancy to do 8 mething, or of the Spirit of God. moving that 
Inclination 2 Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and 
malt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not im poſe upon 
bur ſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, and 
| = not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God: 
I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revelation: Nay, [ 
may perceive | came not by this Knowledg in a natural Way, 
and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving tha! ity 

a Revelation from God; becauſe there be Spirits, which, with 
our being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in we, 

and lay them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that I may pet. 
ceſve their Connection. So that the Knowledg of any Prop © 
ſition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per 
ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a fifong Perſuaſion, kno, 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or»ſo much a 
true. But however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, i 
s at molt but Belief and Aſſurance: and the Propaſition rake 
for a R*velation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be true 
Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard to conceive hon 
there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows a 
ready, If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are ſef 
ſuaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they ma 
call it, it is not Seeing, bur Believing. For theſe are tv 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtin 
fo that one is not the other. What I fee I know to be 
by the Evidence of the-Thing ir ſelf; what I believe, Iu 
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known, that any Propofition in our Minds, is 
a Truth infoſed by God; a Truth that is re- 
vealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthuſiaſm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed, boatt of a 
Light whereby, they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the Knowledg of this ur that Truth. But if they know 
it to be a Truth, they muſt know it to be ſo either by its 
own | Self-evidence to natural Reaſon, or b 
Proofs that make it out to be fo. 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two Ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they know it to be true by 
the fame Way that any other Man naturally may know 
(tat it is ſo, without the Help of Revelation. For thus all 
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to be ſo upon the Teſtimony cf another: But this Teſtimony 
| mult know to be given, or elle what Ground have I of 
Believing ? I muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, ' 
or elle I ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How do i 
know that God is the Revealer of this to me; thar this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, and 
that therefore I ought to obey it > If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſſed with, it is 

. Whatever Light I pretend to, it is but Enthuſiaſm. 

or wfiether the Propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in it 
ſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural Ways 
of Knowledg uncertain, the Propofition rhat muſt be well 
grounded, and manifeſted to be true, is this, that God is the 
Revealer of it, and that what I take to be a Revelation, is cer- 
ainly put into my Mind by him, and is not an Illuſion, dropped 
in by lome other Spirit, or raiſed by my own Fancy. For if 
[ miſtake not, theſe Men receive it for true, becauſe they pre- 
lame God revealed it. Does it not then ſtand them upon, to 
examine on what Grounds they preſume it to be a Revelation 
from God ? Or elle all their Confidence is mere Preſumption; 
and this Light they are ſo dazled with, is nothing but an igns fa- 
tu, that leads them continually round in this Circle. Ie 5s 4 
Revelation, becauſe they firmly believe it; and they believe it, becauſe 
it # a Revelation, bp by | 

11. In all that is of divine Revelation, 

3 is need of no other Proof, but that it is ful We 
an Inſpiration from God : For he can neither enge. f hat the 
deceive, nor be deceived, But how ſhall it be P opoſit ion ig 
from God. 


the rational 
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the Truths, of what kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired ate 
enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed 
there. If they ſay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a 
Revelation from God, the Reaſon is good: But then it will 
be demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation trom God ? 
If they lay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright in 
their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt: | beſeech them to conſider, 
whether this be any more than what we have taken Notice of 
already, viz, that it is a Revelation, becaule they ſtrongly be- 
lieve it to be rrue. For all che Light they ſpeak of, is but a 
ſtrong. though ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own Minds, tbat 
it is a Iruth. For rational Grounds from Proofs, that it is a 
Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for then it is not 
received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary Grounds thut 
other Truths are received: And if they believe it to be true, 
becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other Reaſon for its being 
a Nxvelation, but becauſe they are fully perſuaded, without any 
other Reaſon that it is true, they believe it io be a Revelation 
only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it ro be a Revelation, which 
is a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, either in our Tenets or 
Actions: And what readier Way can there be to run our ſelves 
into the moſt extravagant Errors and Miſcarriages, than thus 
to ſer up Fancy for our ſupream and ſole Guide, and to believe 
any Propoſition ro be true, any Action to be right, only be- 
cauſe we believe it to be ſo ? The Strength of our Perſuaſions 
are no Evidence at all of their own Rectitude: Crooked Things 
may be as ttiff-and unflexible as Streight 3 and Men may be as 
poſitive and peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come 
elſe the untractable Zealots in different and oppoſite Parties ? 
For if the Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, 
which in this Cafe is nothing but the Strength of bis own Per- 
ſualion, be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary Opinions 
way have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations ; and God will be 
not only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradic- 
tory Lights, leading Men contrary Ways; and contradictory 
Propoſitions will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strength 
of Aſſurance be an Evidence that any Propoſition is a divine 
- Revelation. | 4 ET . 
Firmmeſs of . 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt 
Perſuaſion, no Firmnels of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of 
Proof that any Believing, and Confidence of being in the Right, 


Propoſition is is made an Argument of Truth, St. Paul bim. 
from God, 


{elf believed he did well, and that he bad a Call 
to 
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to it when he perſecured the Chriſtians, whom he confidently 
thought in the Wrong : Bur yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miſtaken. Good Men are Men ſtill, liable to Miſtakes, 
and are ſomerimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they take 
for divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt 
Light, 

5 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing elſe but the Evidence of the Light in 
Truth of any Propoſition ; and if i be not a the Mind, 
ſelf-evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, or what. 
can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity of 
thoſe Proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any other 
Light in the Underttanding, is to put our ſelves in the Dark, 
or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and by our own Con- 
ſent, to give our ſelves up to Deluſion to b lievea Lie: For if 
Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which muſt guide us, I ask 
bow ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the Deluſions of Saran, 
and the Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt > He can transform 
himſelf into an Angel of Light. And they who are led by 
this Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfied of the Illumina- 
non, i. e. are as firongly perſuaded that they are enlightened 
by the Spirit of God, as any one who is ſo : They acquieſce 
and rejoice in it, are acted by it; and no Body can be more 
ſure, nor more in the right, (if their own ſtrong Belief may be 
Judge) than they. 
5. 14. He therefore that will not give bim- 
ſelf up to all the Extravagancies of Delufion Revelation 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light muſt be judged 
within to the Tryal. God, when be makes the T ) Reaſon. 
Prophet, does not unmake the Man: He leaves 
all his Faculties in the natural State, to enable him to 
judge of bis Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no, When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 
Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If be 
would have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he 
either Evidences that Truth by the uſual Metbods of natural 
Reaſon, or elle makes it known to be a Truth, which be 
would have us aſſent to, by his Authority, and convinces us 
that it is from bim, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot 
be miltaken in. Reaſon mutt be our laſt Judge and Guide 
in every Thing. I do not mean, that we mutt conſult Rea- 
ſon, and examine whether a Propoſition revealed from God 
4 | can 
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can be made out by natural Principles; and if it cannot, that 
then we may reject it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it 
examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no: And if 
Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then declares 
for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of her 
Dictates Every Conceit that thronghly warms our Fancies, 
mult paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing bur the Strength 
of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our Perſuaſions, If 
Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſomething extrinfical 
to the Perſuaſions themlelves, Inſpirations and Deluſions, Truth 
and Falibood, will have the ſame Meaſure, and will not be 
poſſible ro be diſtinguiſhed, | 
$. 15. If this -ioternal Light, or any Propo. 
Belief no ſition which under that Title we take for in- 
Proof of Re- fſpired, be conformable to the Principles of Rez. 
velat ion. ſon, or to the Word of God, which is atteſted 
Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we may 
ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Belief 
and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evidence from 
either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation, or 
ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it is 
a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee 
the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, bad 
ſomething elſe beſides that internal Ligbt of Aſſurance in their 
own Minds, to teſtify ro them that it was from God. They 
were not left 0 their own. Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſua- 
' fions were from God, but had outward Signs ro convince em 
of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were to 
convince ochers, they had a Power given em to jultify the 
Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven ; and by viſible Signs 
ro aſſert the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were ſent with, 
Moſes {aw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a 
Voice out of ir. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe 
upon his Mind to go to Pharach, that he might bring bis Bre- 
thren out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to 
authorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by another 
Miracle of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured him of 
- a Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repeated 
| before em wham he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an Angel 
10 deliver ae from the Midianites, and yet he deſired a vpn 
co-convince him, that this Commiſſion was from God. Theſe, 
and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among the Prophets of 
+ Old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought not an _ 
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Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, without any other 
Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from God, though the 
Scripture does not every where mention their demanding or ha- 
ying ſuch Proofs. | 
5 16. In what I have (aid, I am far from denying that 
God can, or doth ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the ap- 
prehending of certain Truths, or excite them to good Ad ions, 
by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch 
Caſes roo we have Reaſon and Scripture, unerring Rules to 
know whether it be from God or no. Where the Truth em- 
braced is conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word of 
God, or the Action conformable to the Dictates of right Reaſon, 
or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we run no Risk in enter» 
taining it as uch ; becauſe tho perhaps it be not an immediate 
Revelation from God, extraordinarily operating on our Minds, 
yer we are ſure it is warranted by that Revela: ion which he has 
wen us of Truth. But is not the Strength of our private 
Perſuaſion within our ſelves, that can warrant it to be a Light 
or Motion from Heaven; nothing can do that, bur the written 
Word of God without us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is 
common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is 
expreſſed for any Opinion or Action, we may receive it as of 


divine Authority; but tis nor the Strength of our own Perſua- 


fions which can by it ſelf give it that Stamp. The Bent of our 
own Minds may — it as much as ue pleaſe; that may (hew 
it to be a Fondling of our own, but will by no Means prove it 
to be an Offspring of Heaven, and of divine Original. 


F CHAP. XX. 
Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


$. 1. Nowledg being to be had only of viſi- 
| ble certain Truth. Error is not a Fault Cauſes of 

of our Knowledg, but a Mittake of our Judg- Error. 

ment, giving Aſſent to thar which is not true. 

But if Aﬀent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper Ob- 

man Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Pro- 
bility conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 

Chapters, ir will be demanded how Men come to * 
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Aſſems contrary. to Frobab lity. For there is nothing more 
common than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wbolly disbelieves what another only doubts 
of, and a third ttedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The 
Rcalons whereof, tho they may be very various, yet, l ſuppoſe, 
may be all reduced to theſe four, | 
1. Want of Proofs. 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will to uſe them. 
4. Nong Meaſures of Probability. 
$ 2: Firſt, By Want of Profs. I do not 
* Firſt, Want mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs which are 
of Proofs. no where extant, and ſo are no where to be 
| had; but the Want even of thoſe Proofs which 
are in being, or might be procured. And thus Men want 
Proofs, who have not the Convenience or Opportunity to 
make Experiments and Obſervations themſclves, tending to 
the Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience 
to enquire into, and collect the Teftimonies of others: And 
in this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, who are given 
to Labour, and enſlaved to the Neceſſity of their mean 
Londition, whole Lives are worn out only in the Proviſions 
for Living, Theſe Mens Opportunity of Knowledg and Fa- 
Gade are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes, and their 
Underſtandings are but lictle inſtructed, when all their whole 
Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill the Croaking of their own 
Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tis not to be expe 
ed, that a Man who drudges on, all bis Life, in a laborious 
Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Things 
done-in the World, than a Pack-Horſe who is driven cor- 
ſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, and dirty 
Road, only to Market, ſhould be skilled in the Geography of 
the Country, Nor is it at all more poffible, that he who 
wants Leiſure, Books and Languages, and the Opportunity 
of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Conditi- 
on to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in 
being, and are neceſſary to make our many, nay, moſt of the 
Propoſitions, that, in the Societies of Men, are judged of the 
greareſt Moment ; or to find out Grounds of Affurance ſo 
great, as the Belief of the Points he would build on them, is 


thought neceſſary. So that a great part of Mankind are, by the 
natural and unalterable State of Things in this World, and 
the Conſtitution of human Affairs, unavoidably giyen over 
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10 invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which others build, 
and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſſi thoſe Opinions; the great- 
eft part of Men, having much to do to get the Means of Living, 
ae not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and labo- 
mee ee 
I at ſhall we ſay t re t : 
Mk Part of Mankind, by the Necefliry of 1 of 
their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Igno* 7p, wh” 
rance of thoſe Things which are of greateſt wane them, 
Importance to them ? (for of theſe tis obvious to anſwered. 
enquire). Have the Bulk of Mankind no cther 
Guide, bur Accident and blind Chance, ro conduct them ro 
their Happineſs or Mitery 2 Are the current Opinions, and 
licinſed Guides of every Country, ſufficent Evidence and Se- 
curity to every Man, to venture his greateſt Concernments 
on; nay, his everlaſting Happineſs or Miſery ? Or can thoſe 
be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 
which teach one Thing in Chriſtendom, and another in Tiw- 
t&y Or ſhall a poor Countryman be erernally happy, for 
baving the Chance to be born in Italy ; or a Day-Labourer 
be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the ill Luck to be born 
in England ? How ready ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of 
thele I hings, I will not here examine; but this I am ſure, that 
Men muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them 
chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, that God has furniſhed 
Men with Faculcies ſufficient to direct them in the Way they 
ſhoald rake, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that Way, 
when their ordicary Vocations allow them the Leiſure. No 
Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Attendance on the Means 
of Living, as to have no ſpare Time ar all ro think of his Soul, 
and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as in- 
tent upon this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, 
are none ſo enſlaved to rhe Neceſſities of Life, who might 
not find many Vacancies that might be hasbanded to this Ad- 
vantage of their Knowledg, 
§. 4. Beſides thoſe whole Improvements and 
Informations are ſtraitened by the Narrowneſs People hin- 
of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe Large- dered from 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſup- £24u77- 
Books, and other Requiſites for clearing of | 
ubrs, and diſcovering of Truth; but they are coop'd in cloſe 
by the Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe 
Whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing 8 
the y 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Thele are as far; nay 
farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry * 
thoſe poor and wreiched Labourers we before {poke of : and 
however they may ſeem bigh and great, are confined to Nar. 
rowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould be the 
freeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is generally 
the Cale of all thoſe who live in Places where Care is t ken 10 
propagate Truth without Knowledg, where Men are forced, at 
a Venture, to be of the Religion of the Country, and mult there- 
fore ſwallow down Opinions, as filly People do Empiricks 
Pills, without knowing what they are made of, or how they 
will work, and have nothing to do, but believe that they wil 
do the Cure; bur in this, are much more miſerable than they 
in that they are not at Liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what per 
baps they had rather let alone, or to chuſe the Phyſician to whole 
Coaduct they would truſt themſelves. 

ü & 5 Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to 1 
Secondly Want thoſe Evidences they have of pie 2 
of Skill to uſe cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 
them, ends nor weigh exactly the Preponderanq 

4 of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, making 
every Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily milled 
to aſlent to Poſitions that are not probable. - There are ſome 
Men of one, ſome but of two Sy]logilms, and no more; and 
others that can advance but one Step farther. Thele cannot 
always diſcern that Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, can. 
nor 552 follow that which in it ſelt is the more probs 
ble Opinion. Now, that there is ſuch a Difference be. 
tween Men, in Reſpect of their Underſtandings, I tbink no 
Body, who bas had any Converſation with bis Neighbours, 
will queſtion, though he never was at Weſtminſter- Hall, or the 
Exchange, on the one Hand; nor at Alms Houſes, of Bedlam, on 
the other: Which great Difference in Mens Intellectual; 
whether it riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the Body, 
particularly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or Un- 
tractableneſs of thoſe Faculties, for want of Uſe ; or, as ſome 
think; in the natural Differences of Mens Souls themſelves ; or 
ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine: 
Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in 
Mens Underſtandings, Apprebenſions and Reaſonings, to ſo 
Rue a Lalitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man 

ind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome 
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and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is a Speculation, 
though of great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent 


rpoſe. 
956 Thirdly, There are another Sort of Peo- ; 
le that want Proofs, not becauſe they are out Thirdly, Vant 
of their Reach, bur becaufe they will not uſe them ; of Will touſe 
who, though they have Riches and Leiſure e- them. 
nougb, and want neither Parts nor other Helps, 
are yet never the better for them. Their bor Purſuir of Plea- 
ſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, engages ſome Mens 
Thoughts elſewhere ; Lazineſs and Olcitancy in general, or a 
particular Averſion for Books, Study, and Meditation, keep 
others from any ſerious Thoughts at all; and ſome out of 
Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not favour thoſe O- 
pinions Which belt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives and Detigns, 
content themſelves without Examination, to take upon ITruſt 
what they find convenient, and in Faſhion, Thus moſt Men, 
even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives with- 
our an Acquaintance with, much leſs a rational Aſſent to 


* Probabilities they are concerned ro know, though they lie 


lomuch within their View, that to be convinced of them they 
need but turn their Eyes that Way. But we know ſome Men 
will not read a Letter, which is ſuppoſed to bring ill News; 
and many Men for bear to caſt up their Accompts, or ſo much 
as think upon their Eſtates, who have Reaſon to fear their 
Affairs are in no very good Poſture. How Men, whole plenti- 
ful Fortunes allow them Leiſure io improve their Underſtand- 
ings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot 
tell ; but methinks they bave a low Opinion of their Souls, 
who lay out all their Incomes in Proviſions for the Body. 


and employ none of it to procure the Means and Helps of 


Knowledg ; who take great Care to appear always in a neat 
and ſplendid Out- ſide, and weuld think themſelves miſerable 
in coarſe Cloths, or a patched Coat, and yet contentedly 
ſuffer their Minds to appear Abroad in a pie-bald Livery of 
coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed 
Chance, or their Country Taylor, ( I mean the common O- 
pinion of thoſe they bave converſed with) to cloath them in. 
I will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for Men 
that ever think of a future Stare, and their Concerament in 
it, which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes ; nor 
ſhall L take Notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, to the 
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in Things they are concerned to know. But this, ar leaſt, i, 
worth the Contideration of thoſe who call themſelves Gentle. 
men, That however they may think Credit, Reſpect, Power 
and Authority the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune, yer 
they will find all theſe {till carried away from them by Men of 
lower Condition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowledg. They who 
are blind, will always be led by thoſe that fee, or ele fall ino 
the Ditch : And be is certainly the molt ſubjected, the moſt en. 
la ved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the fore - going In. 
- ances, lome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Allen, 
and ho it comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always 
rcceived with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons which are 
to be had for their Probability: Bur hitherto we have conſide- 
red only ſuch Probabilities, whoſe: Proofs do exiit, but do not 
appear to him who embraces the Error. 
F. 7. Fourthly, There remains yer the laſt Sort, 


Forrthly, who, even where the real Probabilitics a 
| 272 « Who, | ppear 
fr RT. and are plainly laid before them, do not admit 
hability ; of the Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Rea. 
| whereof. ſons, but do either ;x{ xv, ſuſpend their Aﬀent, 


or give it to the helps probable Opinion, And 
to this Danger arethoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong Mea. 
; Jures of Probobility, which are, | 


1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, 
ut doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles, 
2. Received Hypotheſes. 
3. Predomunant Paſſions or Inclinat iont. 
4. Authority. 


F. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of 

- Fiſt, Doubt- Probability, is the Conformity any Thing has 
Jul Propoſuti- to our own Knowledg ; elpecially that Part of 
ons taken. for our Knowledg which we have embraced, and 

' Erauciples. continue to look on as Principles. Theſe 
*  - » have ſa great an Influence upon our Opinions, 

-+thar- tis uſually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 
Probability to that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 

our Principles, is ſo far ſrom paſſing for probable with us, 

that it will not be allowed poſſible. The Reverence born 

_ +0 thele Principles, is ſo great, and their Authority ſo para- 
mount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 

Men, but the Evidence of our own Senſes are often _ 

when 


when 
bliſhed 
and th: 
tribute 
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when they offer ro vouch any Thing contrary to theſe eſta- 
blihed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 
and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has con- 
tributed to this, I will not here examive. This I readily grant, 
that one Truth cannot contradict another ; bur withal, I take 
Leave alio to ſay, that every one ought very carefully to be- 
ware what be admits for a Principle, io examine it ſtrictly, and 
ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of it ſelf by its 
own Evidence, or whether be does only with Aſſurance believe 
ir to be ſo upon the Authority of others : For he hath a ſtrong 
Byaſs put into his Underitanding, which will unavoidably miſ- 
guide his Aſſent, who bath imbibed wrong Principles, and has 
blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion in it 
ſelf nor evidently true. 

6. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than Childrens recei- 
ving imo their Minds Propofitions (eſpecially about Matters of 
Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or tzole about them; 
which being infinuated imo their unwary, as well as unbiaſſed 
Underltandings, and faſtened by Degrees. are at leaſt (equally, 
whether true or falſe) rivired there, by long Cuſtom and Edu- 
cation, beyond all Poſſibility of being pulled out again, For 
Men, when they are grown up, reflecting upon their Opinions, 
and finding thoſe of this Sort to be as ancient in their Minds as 
their very Memories, not having obſerved their early Inſinuation, 
nor by what Means they got them, tbey are apt to reverence 
them as ſacred Things, and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, 
touched or queſtioned: They look on them as the Urim and 
Thummim ſet up in their Minds immediately by GOD bimſeif, 
to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and Falſhood, 
and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of Con- 
troverſies. 

8. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy 
to be imagined, what Perception any Propuntion ſhall tind, 
bow clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their Autho- 
my, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracks : Whereas, 
the grofſeit Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being bur agree- 
able to ſach Principles, go down glibly. and are eaſily di- 
geſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in Men firm- 
ly believing quite contrary Opinions, though many times 
equally abſurd in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 
evident a Proof as they are an unavoidable Conſequence fa] 

this 
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this Way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles 


So that Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce] the EVI. 


dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lye, 
father than admit of any Thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred 
Teners, Take an intelligent Romaniſt, that from the very firk 
Dawning of any Notions in his Underitanding, hath bad this 
Principle conttantly inculcated, viz. That be mult believe a; 
the Church (z. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes, or that 
the Pope is infallible; and this he never ſo much as heard que- 
ſtion, till at Forty or Fifty Years old he met with one of other 
Principles: How is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only 
againit all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of bis den. 
ſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation ? This Principle has ſuch 
an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe that to be Fleſh, 
which he ſees to be Bread. And what Way will you take to 
convince a Man of any improbable Opinion he holds, who, 
with ſome Philoſophers, bath laid down this as a Foundation 
of Reaſoning, That be muſt believe his Reaſon (for ſo Men 
improperly call Arguments drawn from their Principles) a. 
gainſt his Senſes ? Let an Enthuſiaſt be principled that he or bis 
Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate Communica- 
tion of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the Evidence of 
clear Reaſons againit his Doctrine. Whoever therefore have 
imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in Things inconſittent 
with theſe Principles, ro be moved by the moſt apparent and 
convincing Probabiliries, till they are ſo candid and ingeni- 
ous to themſelves, as to be perluaded to examine even thole 
very Principles, which many never ſuffer themſelves to do. 
355 8. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe 
Secondly, Underſtandings are caſt into a Mold, and fi 
Received Hy. ſhioned: juſt to the Size of a received Hypotheji, 
porheſer, The Difference between theſe and the former, is 
| that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and 
agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of 
Reaſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. Thele 
are not at that open Defiance with their Senſes, with the for- 
mer ; they can endure to hearken to their Information a ii. 
tle more patiemly 3; but will by no means admit of their Re. 
— in the Explanation of Things ; nor be prevailed on by 
robabilities, which would convince them, that Things are 
not brought about juſt after the ſame Manner that they have 
decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 


. 
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an inſufferable Thing, for a learned Proſeſſor, and that which 
his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority of Forty 
Years ſtanding, wroughr out of bard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſwall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed by 
general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inſtant over- 
wraed by an upſtart Novelitt > Gan any one expect that be 
ſhould be made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scholars 
Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake : and that he fold 
them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate ? What 
Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a Caſe? 
And whoeyer, by the moſt cogent Arguments, will be prevailed 
with to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opinions and 
Pretences to Knowledg and Learning, which, with hard Study, 
be hath all his Time been labouring for; aud turn himſelf our 
ſtark naked in Queſt a-freſh of new Notions ? All the Argu- 
ments can be uſed, will be as little able to prevail, as the Wind 
did with the Traveller, ro part with his Cloak, which he beld 
only the faſter. To this of wrong Hypotheſis, may be reduced 
the Errors that may be occaſioned by a true Hypotheſis, of 
right Principles, but not rightly underſtood. There is nothing 
more familiar than this. The Inftances of Men contending for 
different Opinions, which they all derive from the infallible 
Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of it. All 
that call themſelves Chriftians, allow the Text that ſays, un- 
nan, to carry in it the Obligation to a very weighty Duty. 
But yet however erroneous will one of their Practices be, who, 
underſtanding nothing but the French, take this Rule with one 
Tranſlation to be repentez vous, repent : or with the other faiticz 
Penitence, to Penance. . 

$ 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs 
Mens Appetites, and prevailing Paſſions, run the Thirdly, 
lame Fate. Let everio much Probability bang Predommans 
on one fide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, ©4/19%% 
and Money on the other, it is eaſy to fore- 
ke which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud - Walls, 
reliſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries; and tho perhaps, ſometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet 


| they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 


would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately 
n Love, that he is Jilted ; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the 


Fallhood of his Miſtreſs, tis ten to one but three kind Words 
al hers ſhall invalidate all * Teſtimonies. Quod volumus, 
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facile credimus, what Suits or Wiſhes, is forwardly believed; is, ! 
ſuppoſe, what every one bath more than once experimented ; 
and though Men cannot always openly gain-ſay or reſiſt the 
Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them, yer 
yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable fide, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and 
reſtrain its Eaquiries, and not permit a full and farisfatory 
Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made, Until that be done, there will 
be always theſe two Mays left of evading the moſt apparent Proba. 


bilities. | 
S. 13. Firft, That the Arguments being (as 
The Means for the moſt part they are) brought in Words, 
7 pr 2 may be 4 2 latent in them; and the 
0Dap1nnnes : nſequences being, perbaps, many in tra! 
ff, Suppoſed they — 5 . Ther 
Faltacy. are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and con- 
ſiſtent, ro which moſt Men may nor, with Saits 
faction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from 
w hoſe Conviction they may not, without Reproach of Dili 
2 or Unreaſonableneſs, fer themſelves free with the old 
ply, Non perſuadebis, etiam fi perſuaſeris ; though I cannot An 
ſwer, I will not yield. N 
INES §. 14. Secondly, Manifelt Probabilities may 
Secondly, be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this 
Suppoſed Ar- Suggeſtion, That I know not yet all that may bt 
2 for ſaid on the contrary fide. And therefore, though 
710 con]. I be beaten, tis not neceflary I ſhould yield 
not knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve 
behind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, fo open and lo 
wide, that it is bard to determine, when a Man is quite out ol 
the Verge of it. | 
$. 15. Bat yer there is ſome End of it, anda 
Vat Ho- Man having carefully enquired into all tie 
babilities de- Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done 
termine the his utmoſt to inform bimſelf in all Particulars 
Aſent. fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both ſides, 
i may in moſt Caſes come to Acknowledg, upon the 
whole Matter, on which fide the Probability reſts; wherein ſome 
» Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions upon univerlal 
Experience, are ſo cogent 'and clear, and ſome Teitimonies it 


Matter of Fact fo univerſal, that he cannot refule his 7 
| 4 


| ome 
yerlal 
lies in 
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Minds, whether immediately, 2 by the Aſſiſtance of Rea- 
” 1 . | : , — 5 f 2 2 
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50 that, I think, we may conclude, that in Propoſitions, 
where though the Proofs in view are of moſt Moment, yet there 
are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpect, that there is either Fallacy in 
Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, ro be produced on 
the contrary Side, their Aſſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are often 
voluntary Actions: But where the Proofs are ſuch as make it 
highly probable, and there is not ſafficient Ground to ſuſpect 
that there 1s either Fallacy of Words, (which ſober and ſerious 
Confideration may diſcover) nor equally valid Proofs yet un- 
diſcovered latent on the other Side, (which allo the Nature of 
the Thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to a conſiderate 
Man) there, I think, a Man; who bas weighed them, can ſcarce 
refuſe bis Aſſent to the fide on which the greater Probability ap- 
pears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of 
printing Letters ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, 
which ſhould ſtamp on Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a 
blind fortuirous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided by an Under- 
ſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any 
Species of Animals: In thele and the like Caſes, I think no Bo- 
dy that conſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which Side to 
take, nor at all waver in his Aſſent. Laſtly, When there can 
be no Suppoſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, 
and wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that 
there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fa at- 
teſted ; which by Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there 
was 1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius Ceſar : In 
all ſuch Caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational Man's 
Power to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and 
cloſes with ſuch Probabilities, In other leſs clear Caſes, I think 
it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent; and perhaps, 
content bimſelf with the Proofs he bas, if they favour the Opi- 
nion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, and fo ſtop from 
farther Search. Bur that a Man ſhould afford bis Aſſent to 
that fide, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems 
to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſſible, as it is to 
_ the ſame Thing probable and improbable at the ſame 
ime. 

$. 16, As Knowledg is no more arbitrary ws 
than Perception; ſo, 1 think, Aſſent is no 3 2 
more in our Power than Knowledg. When ,, ſuſpend it, 
the Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our 
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ſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid know. 
ing it, thin I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : And what, upon 
full Examination, I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny 
my Aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledy, 
vbere the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Aſſent, where 
the Probability manifeſtly appears __ due Conſideration of 
all the Meaſures of it; yet we can hinder both Knowleds and 
Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing our Faculties 
in the 8 ot any Truth, If it were nor fo, Ignorance, Er. 
ror or Infidelity, could not in any Caſe be a Fault. Thus in 
ſome Caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our Aſſent: But can 1 
Man verſed in modern or ancient Hiſtory, doubt whether 
there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch 3 
Man as Julius Ceſar ? Indeed there are Millions of Truths, that 
a Man is not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know, 28 
whether our King Richard the Third was Crouk-back'd, or no; 
or whether Reger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. 
In theſe and ſuch like Caſes, where the Aſſent, one way or o- 
ther, is of no Importarice to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, 
no Concernment of his following or depending thereon, there 
tis not ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf up ro the com- 
mon Opinios, or render it felf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and 
the like Opinions, are of ſo little Weight and Moment, thar, 
like Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken 
Notice of. "They ate there as it were by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberry. But where the Mind judges 
that the Propoſition bas Concernment in it; where the Aſſent 
or not Aſſenting is thougbt to draw Conſequences of Moment 
after ir, and Good and Evil io depend on chuſing or refuſing the 
right fide, and the Mind ſeis it (elf ſeriouſly to enquire, and ex- 
amine the Probability; there, I think, it is not in our Choice 
to take which ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either, 
The greater Probability, I think, in that Caſe, will determine 
the Affent ; and a Man can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking 
it to be true, where he perceives the greater Probability, than 
he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of any two Ide. 
I this be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
TE ink ds 5 Lo 
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6.17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wr 
Meaſure of Probability I ſhall rake Notice of, Fourthly, 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more Authority. 
People than all the 'other rogether, is that 
which J have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
the giving up our Aſſent to the common received Opinions, either 
of our Friends or Party, Neighbourbood or Country. How 
many Men have nor other Ground for their Tenets, than the 
ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, or Number of these of the 
ame Profeflion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not err; 
or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the Multitude; 
yet this, with moſt Men, ſerves the Turn. The Tenet has had 
the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; ir comes to me with 
the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in 
the Reception I give it ; other Men have been, and are of the 
lame Opinion, (for that is all is ſaid) and therefore it is rea- 
ſonable for me to embrace ir. A Man may more jaſtifiably 
throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than take them up 
by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to Error, and moit 
Men are, in many Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under Temp- 
tation ro ir. If we could but ſee the ſecret Motives thar 
influenced the Men of Name and Learning in the World, and 
the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always find, that it 
was the embracing of Truth for irs own Sake, that made 
them eſpouſe the Doctr ines they owned and maintained. This 
at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a 
Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is no Error to 
be named, which has not had its Profeſſors 3 and a Man ſhall 
neyer want crooked Paths to walk in, if be thinks that he is in 
r. right Way, wherever he has the Footſteps of others to 
_—_— 

„ 18, Bur notwithſtanding the great Noiſe 
is made in the World about Errors and Opini- Alen not in 
ons, I mult do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, /o many Errors 
There are not ſo many Men in Errors, and wrong 4538 imag in d. 
Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not that 1 
think they embrace the Truth; but indeed becauſe concerning 
thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they bave no 
Thougbt, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould a little 
catechize the greateſt part of the Partizans of moſt of the 
Secs in the World, he. would not find, concerning thoſe Mat- 
ters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any Opinions of 
= ; | 3 their | 
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their own : much leſs would he have Reaſon to think, that they 
took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Appez;. 
ance of Probability. They are reſolved to ſtick to a arty 
that Education or Intereſt has engaged them in; and there, like 
the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their Courage ang 
Warmth as their Leaders direct, without ever examining, or (; 
much as knowing the Cauſe they contend for, If a Man's Life 
ſhews that he bas no ſerious Regard for Religion; for wha 
Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his Head about the Op. 
nions of his Church, and troubles himſelf io examine the 
Grounds of this or that Doctrine ? 'Tis enough for bim to obey 
his Leaders, to have his Hand and his Tongue ready for the 
Support of the common Caule, and thereby approve himſelf tu 
thoſe who can give bim Credu, Preferment or Protection in 
that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and Combs. 
tants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor P. 
felztes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads; 
and tho one cannot ſay there are fewer improbable or errone. 
ous Opinions in the World than there are, yet this is certain, the K 
there are fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake then * 


for Truths, chan is imagined, _ 
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CHAP. XXL, r 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences, o the 


C. 1. LL chat can fall within the Compal root 

- Three Sorts, A of Human Underſtanding, being lere R 
| either, Firſt, The Nature of Thing, 

as they are in themſelves, rheir Relations, and their Manner o cor 1 
Operation: Or, Secondly, That which Man himſelf ought to 
do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Artainmeot at culate 
any End, eſpecially Happineſs : Or, Thirdly, The Ways and 
Means are whereby the Knowledg of both the one and the file 
other of theſe attained and communicated : I think Science may 
be divided properly into theſe three Sort. diſtind 
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g 2. Firſt, The Knowledg of Things, as they 
are in their own proper Beings, their Conſtitu- Priſt, Phy- 
tions, Properties and Opera ĩons, whereby I mean Uca. 
not only Matter and Body, but Spirits alſo, which 
have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, and Operations, as 
well as Bodies. This, in a little more enlarged Senſe of the 
Word, I call #vaz3 or natural Philoſophy. The end of this is 
hare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever can afford the Mind of 
Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, whether it be God him- 
ſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Affections, as 
Number and Figure. &c. | 

6. 3. Secondly, Heaaſin, The Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and Actions, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful, Practica, 
The moſt confiderable under this Head, is E- 
thicks, which is the ſeeking ont thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
human Actions, which lead re happineſs, and the Means ro 
Practice them. The End of this is nor bare Speculation, and 
the Knowledg of Truth; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable 
wit, 

$. 4. Thirdly, The third branch may be called 
Snwornd, or the Doctrine of Signs, the moſt =Thirdly,Sys 
ulual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough guo]ixn 
termed alſo Aogzex3 Logick ; the Buſineſs where- 
of is to conſider the Nature of Sighs the Mind makes Uſe 
of for the Underſtanding of Things, or conveying its Know- 
ledg to others. For ſince the Things the Mind contemplates 
are none of them, beſides ir ſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding, 
us heceſſary that ſomthing elſe, as a Sign or Repreſentation 
of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: And theſe are 
Ideas, And becauſe the Scene of Idea that makes one Mans 
Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the immediate View of ano- 
ther, nor laid up any where but in the Memory, a no very 
ſere Repoſitory ; therefore, ro communicate our. Thoughts to 
one another, as well as record them for our own Uſe, Signs of 
our Ideas are alſo neceflary. Thoſe which Men have Band 
moſt convenient, and therefore generally make Uſe of, are arti- 
culate Sounds, The Conſideration then of Ideas and Words, as 
the great Inſtruments of Knowledg, makes no deſpicable part 
of their Contemplation, who would take a View of Human” 
Knowledg in the whole Extent of ir. And perbaps if they were 
ditintly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford — 

ano 
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another Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been 
hitherro acquainted with. 5 8 | 
$..5- This ſeems to me che firſt and maſt genera, 
| This is the as well as natural Diviſion of the Objects of our 
7 Diviſion Underſtanding. For a Man can employ bis 
of the Ober Thoughts about nothing, but either the Con- 
of Knowledg templation of Things themſelves, for the Diſco. 
very of Truth; or about the Things in his own 
Power, which are his own A#ions, for the Attainment of his 
own Ends ; or the Signs the Mind makes Ute of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer 
Information. All which three, viz. Things as they are in them- 
ſelves knowable ; Actions as nd on us, in order to 
Happineſs ; and the right Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledy, 
being toto Cwis different, they ſeemed to me to be the three 
great Provinces of the intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and 
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Specitick Noare aſſix d to the 


nominal Eſſence, Vol. 2. p. 
22. F. 16. 17 

Of ſimple Ideas, and Subſtan - 

ces tefer to Things, Vol. 2. 


p- 25. F. 2. 
And iland for both real and 
nominal Eſſence, ib. $. 3. 
Of fi Ideas, not capable 
of Definitions, 1 4. 
Why, Vol. 2. p. 26. § 7. 
Of leaſt doubrful Significati- 
on, Vol. 2. p. 30. 5. 15. 
Have few Aſcents in linea 
predica mental;, Vol. 2. p. 
31. 5. 16. 
Of complex Ideas may be de- 
fined, Vol. 2. p. 29. F. 12. 
Of mix'd Modes itand for ar- 
bitrary Ideas, Vol. z. p. 32. 
F. 2. and p. 66. 5. 44. 
Tie together the Parts 
_ " theis complex Ideas, V. 
2. P. 37+ $- 10. 
Staad always tor the real Eſ- 
ſence, Vol. 2. p. 39. $ 14. 
Why got ulually before the 
J&cas are known, Vol. 2. 


INDEX. 


Proper Names belong on] 
ee, Val. . . 
42. 
Names of Modes in their firſt 
Application, Vol. 2. p. 66, 


9.44 

Ot Sübnances in their fiſt 
Application, Vol, 2. p. 68, 
69. §. 46, 47. 

Specifick Names ſland for gif. 
ferent Things in different 
Men, Vol. 2. p. 69. 6. 48, 


Are put in the 2 of the 


Thing /uppoſed to have the 
real Fand of the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 70. 6. 49. 
Of mix d Modes doubtful of- 
ten, becaule of the great 
Compoſition of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, Vol. z. p. 


. . 
Becauſe they want Standards 


in Nature, 1b. 7. 

Of Subſtances doubtful, be- 
caule referred to Patterys 
that cannot be known, or 
known but imperfe4ly, Vol, 


a. p. 81, Ce. F. 11, 12,13, 


14. 

In their Philoſophical Uſe 
hard to have ſettled Sig- 
ni cat ions, Vol. 2. p. 84. 


* 15. 
1 Liquor, ib. 5. 16. 
Gold, Vol. 2. p. 82. 5 13. 
Of fümple Ideas, why leaſt 
— Vol. 2. p. 16. 5 
1 * 


Leaſt compounded Ideas have 


p. 40. f. 2. the leait dubicus Names, 
. Ot Relations comprehended Vol. 2. p. 87. F. 19. 
under thoſe of mix'd Modes, Natural Philoſophy not capable 
ih. 5. 16. of Science, Vol. 2, p- 180. 
General of Subſtances Ns ſtand $: 26. and p. 265. 4 10. 
tor foits, Vol. 2. p. 4. 6. t. Yer very uſeful, Vol. 2. p- 
Necellary to Species, Vol, 2. 266. §. 12. 
p- 64. S. 39. How to be improv d, ib. 


What 


1 


Obſ 


INDEX. 


What has hindered its Im- 
 provement, ih. 
Neceſſity, 195. 
Negative Terms, Val. 2, p. 2. 


xs ſignify the Abſence of 
poſitive Ideas, p. 96. §. 5. 
Mr. Newton, Vol, 2. p. 118, 
- 11 
Noting that N. cannot pro- 
duce any thing, is Demon- 
ſtrat ion, Vol. 2. p. 242.5. 
Zo 
Notions, P · 236. 2. 
Number, p. 163. 8 | 
Modes of N. the moſt diſtinct 
Ideas, ih. 8. 3. 
Demonſtrat ion in Ns the moſt 
determinate, ib. 5. 4. 
The general Meaſure, p.166. 


8. 
3 the cleareſt Idea of 
nanity, p. 172. f. 9. 
Numeration, what, p. 164. 5. 


Names neceſlary to it, ib. 

And order, p. 166. §. 7. 

Why nat early in Cnildren, 
and in ſome never, ib. 
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Bleurity unavoidable in 
ancient Authors, Vol. 2. 
p. 81. F. 10. b 
The Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 
p. 333. 5.3. 
Obſtinate, they are moſt, who 
have leaſt examin'd, Vol. 
2. p. 278. F. 3. 
Opinion, what, Vol. 2. p. 274+ 


3. KD 
How Os grow up to Pringi- 
ples, p. 44: 8.21, 32, 23, 
24,25, 26. 
Of others a wrong Ground of 


_ Aﬀent, Vol. 2. P. 276.6. 


Organs, our Organs ſuited to 
our State, p. 255. F. 12, 
13. 2 
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Pi preſent, works preſent- 

ly, p. 225. F. 64. 

Its uſe, p. 92. 6, 4. 

Parrot mentioned by S. V. T. 
p. 284. 6. 8. | 

Holds a rational Diſcourſe,ib. 

Particles join Parts, or whole 
Sentences together, Vol.2, 


p. 71.5.1, 
In them lies the Beauty of 
well Speaking, ib. §. 2 
How their ule is to be known 
Vol. 2. P. 72. 8. 3. z 
hey expreſs ſome Action, or 
Paſſion of the Mind,ib.5.4, 
Palcal, great Memory, p. 115. 


« 9. | 
Paſſion, p. 241. F. 11. 
Paſſions, how they lead us into 
Error, Vol. 2, p. 284. . 
2 


12. 

Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, 
p. 186. 5. 3. 

Ps are ſeldom fingle, p. 209. 


8.39. | 
Perception threefold, p. 192. 8. 


5. 
In P. ho ae for * moſt 
part palſive, p. II „1. 
Is an 1 made 4. the 
Mind, p. 118. F. 3, 4+ 

In the Womb, ib. F. 5. 
Difference between it and 
innate Ideas, ib. 5. 6, 
Puts the Difference between 

the Animal and vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 120. F. 11. 
The ſeveralDegrees ot it ſne 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Maker, p. 121. 5. 
12. „ 


0 Ber 


| 121. f. 12, 13, 1 
Y I The firit Iulet of — 
5 p. 122. 5. 15. 
Perſon, what, p. 286. F. 9. 
A Forenlick erm, p. 297. f. 
2 
The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone 
makes the ſame, p. 289. F. 
13. and p. 293. $.23. 
The {ame Soul, without the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, makes 
__ the ſame P. p. 196. &. 


Reed and Puniſhment fol- 
low e Identity, p. 
293. 5 
Phancy, p- 114 71 8. 
Phantaſt ical thy - 
Place, p. 129. $.7,8. 
DD 0 P.p 120 $8.9 
Nothing but a relative Poſi 
tion, p. 130. C. 10. 
Sometimes taken tor the Space 
a Body fills, p. 130. F. 10. 
. Twofold, 13 157. 8. 6, 7. 
Pleaſure and 
1 188. §. 15, 16. 
the 
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Belongs to all N p. 


ain, P- 185.8. I, 


Why, p. 253. . 8. 

An den of Se ation and Re- 
flection, p. 94. §. 8. 
Practical 2 808 not innate, 

p. 29. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 


p. 30. 2. 
Are for Eats p. 30. F, 


3. 

Not agreed, p. 39. F.1 
Different, * §. 2 "uf 
Principles not to be — 

without ſtrict Examinati- 
on, Vol, 2. p. 261. f. 4, 
and p. 330. F. 8. 

The ill Conlequences of 
wrong P. Vol. 2. p. 31, 
8. 9, 10. 

None innate 

News — ai e to, 


| How ordinarily got, p. 44. 


22, 
Are to be examined, p. 46, 
5. 26, 27. 
Not innate, if the Ideas they 
are made up of, are not iu- 


nate, p. 47, S. 1. 


mſel ves to * of Private Terms, Vol, 2. p. 2. $ 


our Ideas, p. 
Why joined to of s A0 
Ss, P. 92. F. 3. 
Pover, w we come by its I- 
deas, p. 189. F. 1, 
_ and Paſſive, p. 190. 
No affive Power in God,no 
ive Power in Matter; 
both active and paſſive in 
Spirits, ih. 
Our Idea of active P. cleareſt 
| from Reflexion, p. 191. 5. 
41, 
Powers operate not on Nen, 


p. 197. F. 18. 
a deas of Sula part of the . 


$7. 


251. 


4. 
- Probability, what, Vol. 2. p. 
25 §. 1. and p. 274. $ 


5 Ths Grounds of P. Vo, 2. p. 


275. $. 

In 77 oi 4 Fact, Vol. 2. 5. 
276. §. 6. 

How we are to 7 in Ps, 
Vol. 2. p. 275. f. . 

Difficulties in Ps, Vol. 2. p. 

282. F. 9. 

Gtounds in P. in 1 

on, Vol, 2. p. 284. §. 12 

Wrong Meaſures in F. vol. 
2. p. 330. 8. 7. 

How evaded 'by prejudiced 
Narr Vol. 2. p. Aich 13. 
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Vol. 
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13. 
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Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 234. F. 3. 
roperties of ſpecifick Etſences 


not know, Vol. 2. p. 51. 


19. 
of Thangs very numerous, p. 
352. F. 10. and 362. . 


24. 
fit ions Identical, teach no- 
thing, Vol. 2. p.229. f. 2. 
Generical teach nothing, Vol. 
2. p. 232. f. 4. 
Wherein a part of the Defi- 
nition 1s predicared of the 
Subject, teach nothing, ib. 


1 
But the Signification of that 


Word, Vol. 2. p. 234. F. 


7. 

Concerning Subſtances gene- 
rally either trifling, or un - 
certain, ib. 5. 9. 

Merely verbal, how to be 
known, Vol. 2. p. 236.5. 12. 

Abſtract Terms pred icated one 
of another, produce merely 
verbal Ps, 2b. | 

Or apart of complex Idea 

redicated of the whole, 
ol. 2. p. 237. $. 13. 

More Ps merely verbal than 
is ſuſpected, ib, - 

Univerſal Ps concern not Ex- 
iſlence, Vol. 2. p. 237. H. 
I 


Wha Ps concern Exiſtence, 

ib. 

Certain Ps concerning Exi- 
ſtence, are particular con- 
cerning abitract Ideas, may 

— OMG Vol. 2. p. 257. 

13. 

1 Vol. 2. p. 195. F. 3. 
an 197. 5. | 

Vabal, ib. 8 | 

_— hard to be 7 

oJ. 2. p. 195. §. 3. and p. 
196. 5. 4» 


Puniſhment, what, p. 322. $8. 


=_ 

And Reward follow Conſci- 
ouſneſs, p. 293. f. 18. and 
p. 297. F. 26. 

An uncontcious Drunkard 


why puniſh'd, p. 295. §. 22. 


2 


Vality, ſecundary Quali- 
ties, their Connection, or 
Inconſiſtence unknown, 
Vol. 2. p. 169. F. 11. 

Of Subſtances ſcaice know- 
able, but by Experience, 
Vol. 2. p. 170. and p. 171. 
5. 14. 16. 

Of Spiritual Subſtances, leſs 
than of Corporal, Vol. 2. 
p. 172. $ 17. 25 
Secondary have no Connett ion 
with x primary that pro- 
duce 'em, Vol. 2. p. 169, 
7738˙ 12, 13. and p. 181. 


28. 
Of Subſtances depend on re- 
mote Cauſes, Vol. z. p. 206. 


„11. 
Nor to be known byD-ſcrip- 
tions, Vol. 2. p. 116. §. 21. 
Secundary, how far capable 
of Demonſtration, Vol. 2. 
p. 135, 138. F. 11, 12, 13. 
What, p. 74. $8. 
How fald to be in Things, p. 


346. 8. 2. Uh 
Secundary would be other, if 

we would diſcover the Mi- 

nute Parts of Bodies, p.315. 


„1. : 
28 Qs, p. 97. F. 9. 
How they produce Ideas in 
us, p. 98. F. 12. 
Secundary Qs, p. 98. §. 13, 


14, 15. 
Primary Qs reſemble our Ide- 
C2 as, 


4 INDEX, 
Ee as, ſecondary not, p. 99. $. Related, p. 271.5. 1. 


2.2% Pe. 

Three Sorts of Qs in Bodies, 

p- 102. $44. 

z. e. Primary, ſecundary im- 
mediately perceivable, and 
ſecundaty mediately per- 

ceivable, p. 104. C. 25. 

SecundaryQs are bare Powers, 
p. 102. F. 23, 24,25. 
Secundary Qs have no diſ- 
-..cernable Connection with 
;- the firſt, p. og. F. 25. 
Quorations, ow little to be 
rely'd on, Vol. 2. p. 248. 
8. 12. : 


R 4 
| Eal Ideas, p. 343. §. 1. 


Reaſon, its various Sig- 
nifications, Vol. 2. p. 288. 


: 8. 1. 

- What, ih. f. 2. 

_ Reaſon is natural Revelation, 
Vol. 2. p. 318. 5. 4. 

It muſt judge of Revelation, 

Vol. 2. p. 323. 6. 14. 

It muſt be our laſt Guide in 
every thing, ib. 


Four parts of R. Vol. 2. p. 


| 301, 302. N 
Where R. fails us, Vol. 2. p. 


314. 8. 9. bt 
Necetiary in all but Intuition, 
VCI. 2, p. 203, . 15. 
As contradiſtinguiſhed to 
Faith, what, Vol. 2. p. 
| 2. 308. $. 2. | 
| Helps us not to theKnowledg 
> oel innate Truths, p. 16. $. 
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| General Ideas,general Terms, 
| and Reaſon, uſually grow 
x together, p. 19. f. 15. 
3 ecalletion, p. 183. F. 1. 

| | eflexion, p. 6B. §. 4+ 


Relatives, 
Some R. Terms taken for ex- 


C. 


Relation; p. 8 7. and p. 


271. s I, 


R. proportional, p. 320. f. 1, 


Natural, p. 320, 5. 2. 


Inſtituted, p. 321. F. 3. 
Moral, p. 322. f. 4. 


Numerous, p. 331. C. 17. 

Terminate in ſingle Ideas, ib. 

Our clear Idea of Relation, 
p- 331. ” 18. 


Names of Rs doubtful, p.33. 


„519. 
We correlative Terms, 
not ſo commonly obſerv d, 


C3724 Þ 2e. -* 
Different from the things te- 
lated, P- 273. 8. 4. 


Changes without any Charge 


in the Subject, ib. F. 5. 


Always between two, p.273. 


ble of R. ib. 
The Idea of R. often clearer 
than of the things related, 


p. 274. 8.9 


All terminate in {imple Ideas 
of Senſation and Reflex- 


ion, p. 275. $.9. 
271. F. 1 


ternal Denominations, il. 


Some for abſolute, p. 272.5. 
| How to be known, p. 275. K 


10. | 
Many Words, tho' abſolute, 
are Rs, p. 273. §. 6. 


Relig ion, all Men have time to 


enquire into, Vol. 2. p. 327. 


| 8. 3. 7 


But in many places are hin- 
dered from enquiring, i. 


* 4+ . 
Remembrance of great Force il 


common Lite, p. 328. b. 
IA, 


What, 


INDEX. 


What, p. 61. §. 20. and p. 
113. 8.7. 23 
Reputation of great Force in 

common Lite, p. 328. f. 12. 
Reſtraint, p. 195. F. 13. 
Revelation an unqueſtionable 

Ground of Aſſent, Vol. 2. 

287. F. 14. 

Belief no Proof of it, Vol. 2. 

p. 324. F. 15. 

Traditional R.cannot convey 

any new fſiniple Idea, Vol. 

2. p. 309. F. 3. 

Not ſo ſure as our Reaſon or 
Senſes, Vol). 2. p. 310. $. 


1383 of Reaſon, no need 
of R. Vol. 2. p. 311. C. 5. 
Cannot over- rule our clear 
Knowledg, ib. and p. 315. 

C. 16. p. 316. F. 9. 
Muſt over- rule Probabilities 
of Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 313. 


wa what, p. 322. $5. 
Rhetorick,an Art of deceiving, 
Vol. 2. p. 106. F. 34. 


vo 
. he Vol. 2. p. t32.$. 


3. 
me, whether Subſtance, Mode, 
or Concrete, p. 209. F. 29. 
Sand, white to the Eye pellucid 
in a Microſcope, p. 255. 8. 


11. 
tieal, no Body ſo S. as to 
. his own Exiſtence, 
Vol. 2. p. 239. §. 2. 

Schools, -wherein faulty, Vol. 
2. Pp. 92. 5. 6. 

Science divided into a Conſide- 
ration of Nature, of Ope- 
rarion, and of Signs, ib. 

No 8, of natural Bodies, Vol. 
3. p. 338, Ce. 


Scripture Interpretations of 
S. not to be impoſed, Vol. 


89. F. 23. 


2. P 
Self, what makes it, p. 292. 5. 


17. p. 293. Y. 20. and p. 
295. F. 23, 24, 25. 
Self Love, p. 364. S. 2. 
Partly cauſe of Untealonable- 
nels in us, ib. 


Self Evident Propoſitions, where 


to be had, Vol. 2. p. 113, 


, Co . 

Neither needed nor admitted 
Proof, Vol. 2. p. 228. 5. 
19. 


Senſation, p. 37. F. 3. 
Diſtinguiſhable from other 


Perceptions, Vol. z.p.137. 


$ 14. 
Explained, p. 101. $. 21. 
What, p. 183. 5. 2. 


Senfes, why we cannot conceive 


other Qualities than the 
Objects ot our S. p. 83.8. 3. 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 
Vol. 2. p. 116. $. 21. 
Much quicker, would not be 
_ » uſeful to us. p. 255. f. 11. 
Our Organs of S. ſuĩted to our 
State, p. 255. §. 12, 13. 


Senſible Knowledg is as certain 


I = need, Vol. 2. p. 254. 
Goes not beyond the preſent 
Act, Vol. 2. p. 255. $. 9. 
Shame, 5 188. 5. 17. | 
Simple Ideas, p. 80. F. 1. 
8 made by the Mind, p.81. 
. 
Power of the Mind over. em, 


123 1. 
1 Materials of all our Auos- 
edg, p. 94. §. 10. 
All —— — §. 1. 
Very different from tne Cau- 
les, p. 95. §. 2, 3. 5 
Sin 


INDEX. 


Sin with different Men, itands Species, why changing one fim- 


for different AcHons, p.42. 


8.19. | 
Solidity, P · 88. F. 1. 
Iuſeparable from Bod y, p. 86. 


By ie Body dla Spies p. 87. 


2. 

This Idea got by Touch, ib. 
How - from&pace, 
87. F. 3. 

From Hardnels, p. 88. 5. 4. 
Something from Eternity demon- 

3 Vol. 2. p. 242. f. 
Sorrow, p. 187. F. 8. 
Soul thinks not always, p. 71. 


8. 9. | 
Not in ſound Sleep, p. 72. 5. 
11. * 

Its Immateriality we know 
not, Vol. 2. p. 139. C 6. 
Religion not concern'd in 

the Ss Immateriality, ih. 
Our Ignorance about it, p. 


298. §. 27. 
Sound, its Modes, p. 181. f. 3. 
Space; its Idea got by Sight 
and Touch, p. 127. K. 2. 


Its Modifications, p. 127. 9. 


4. 
Nor Body, p. 132. F. 12. 
Its Parts inſepatable, p. 132. 


5 p. 132. C. 14. 
Whether Body or Spirit, p. 
99. F. 18. | 
- Whether Subſlance or Acci- 
dent, p.133.'S$. 17. 
_ 9 177 &. 20. and 
168. 8. 4. 

1076. of Soul and Body di- 
fin, p. 136. f. 23. 
3 as a Solid, p.161. 

11. | 


Hard to conceive any real 


Being void of Soul, ib, 


Made, by the 


ple Idea of the complex 
one, is thought to change 
the'S. in Modes, but not in 
Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. gg, 


8.19. 

Or Animals and Vegetables, 
moilly diſtinguiſn'd by Fi- 
gure, ib. §. 19, 20. 

Of other thingy by Colour gb, 

nderitanding 
for Communication, Vol. 2. 

P. L. S8 9 
o Species of mixed Modes 
without a Name, Vol. 2. 

p. 38. F. 11. 

Subſtances ate determin'd 
by the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 
2. p. 45. 5. 7, 8. p. 47-5. 
IT, p. 49. F. 13. aud p. 
39. F. 13. : 
Not by ſubſtantialForms, Vol. 


2. p. 47. $. 10. 
Nor by the real Eſſence, Vol. 2. 


p. $1.8. 18. and p.54. 4.25 

Of Spirits. how Andes 
Vol. 2. p. 47. $. 11. 

More S. of Creatures above 
than below us, Vol. 2. p. 

. 12. 

Of Creatures very gradual, ib. 
What is neceſlary to the 
making of S. by real Eſſen- 


_ ces, Vol. 2. p. 50. §. 14. 


Of Animals and Plants cannot 


be diſtinguiſhed by Propa- 
gation, Vol. 2. (3 $3. L. 23. 
Of Animals and Vegetables 
diſtinguiſh'd principally by 
the Shape and Figure, of o- 
ther things by the Colour, 


Vol. 2. p. 57: K. 29. 
Of Man likewiſe In part, Vol. 


2. p, 54. 5. 26. 
Inſane oe of St. Martin, 
79. 
Is but à partial 8 
8 
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INDEX. 


of what is in the Indivi- 
duals, Vol. 2. p. 60. f. 32. 
"Tis the complex Idea which 
the Name ſtands for, that 
makes the S. Vol. 2. p.62. 
+ 35» 
an makes the S. or Sorts, 
Vol. 2. p. 63. $. 36, 37. 
But the Foundation of it js 
in the Similitude found in 
Things, ib. | 
Every diſtinct abſtract Idea 
makes a different S8. Vol. 2. 
pP · 63. 8. 38. 


Speech, its End, Vol. 2. p. 4. 
2. 
BY. ho S. Vol. 2. p. 7. $8. 


Intelligible, ih. 


Spirits, the Exiſtence of S. not 


knowable, Vol. 2. p. 257. 


12. 

a of S. on Bodies 
not conceivable, Vol.z. p. 
181. F. 28. 

What Knowledg they have 
of Bodies, Vol. 2. p. 117. 


F. 23. 
. the ii Knowledg 
72 exceed ours, p. 115. 
„ 9. 
We have as clear a Notion of 
the Subſtance of &. as of 
Body, p. 248. 5. 5. 
A Conjecture concerning one 
way of Knowledg, where 
in Ss excel us, p. 257. 8. 


13. 
Our [eas of S. p. 258. 6. 15. 


As clear as that of Body, p. 
260. 


1 
Primary * belonging to S. 


p. 259. $. 18. 


Move, p. 289. 


| 19. 
Teas of S. and 5 compar'd, 
p. 265. F. 30. 


The Exiſtence of S. as * 
of Bo- 


de admitted as that - 
ies, p · 264. Ys 28. 15 


We have no Idea how Spirit: 
communicate their Thought, 
p. 268. F. 36. 


How far we are ignorant of 


the Being, Species, and Pro- 
per ties of S. Vol. 2. p. 180. 


§. 27. 
Stupidity, p. 114. 5. 8. 
Subſtance, p. 235. 5.1. 


S. no Idea of it, 0 59. F. 18. 
Not very knowable, ib. 


Our Certainty concerning 
them reaches but a little 
way, Vol. 2. p. 203. f. 7. 
p. 205. §. 10. and — 


15. 

The confus d Idea of S. in ge- 
neral, makes always a Part 
of the Eſſence of the Spe- 
cies, of Ss, Vol. 2. p. 3 f. f. 
21. 


Ia Ss we mult rectify the Sig- 


ni ficat ion of their Names 
by the Things, more than 
by Definitions, Vol. 2. p. 


117. F. 24. 

Their Ideas, fingle or col lec- 

tive, p. 125. $. 6. 

We have no dittin& Idea of 
S. p. 3 3. §. 18, 19. 

We have no Idea of pure 8. 
p. 243. K 2. 

Our Ideas of the ſorts of Ss, 
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